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THREE LIGHTS FROM ONE MATCH! 


—And nothing happened. You, like most people, have probably often disregarded 
that amusing superstition with impunity. Then—why pay tribute to an equally base- 
less myth, viz., that motor oil is not good unless it carries an eastern label? 


Pacific (oast (rude Is Best 


The plain fact is that the most suitable crude so far discovered for the manufacture 
of a motor oil is Western Naphthenic Base Crude obtained from Pacific Coast wells. 
Because we use this selected crude, and maintain uniformly high production stand- 
ards,and because we hold the patents on our high-vacuum refining process, Zerolene 
challenges comparison with any oil on the market, whether of eastern or western 
manufacture. 


Zerolene “Stands Up” 

Zerolene adapts itself quickly to the changing bearing clearances of the engine as it 
warms up. One result of this is that the Zerolene-lubricated car delivers about 5% 
better gasoline mileage than when other oils are used. And Zerolene does not break 
down—its lubricating life is fully as long as any other high-grade oil on the market. 
In seven years the sales of Zerolene have increased seven-fold. The more experienced 
the motorist the less he is inclined to pay tribute to a superstition—he insists on 
Zerolene even if it does cost less. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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Victrola No. 360 
Walnut, $235; electric, $275 
Other styles $25 to $1500 












The finest gift of all! 


The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on giving some- 
thing new. For no matter what kind of music you may want 
or when you may want it, a Victrola Instrument and Victor 
Records give you every kind of music—better. 

The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer no 
such great company of artists as that shown above, but every 
Victor Record made, is made by an artist of distinction in some 
particular field. From the great music of the world to the 
most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the names that 
everybody knows, the names that really count—are found on 
Victor Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. Victrolas 
are listed from $25 up—and any one of them will play any 
of the nine thousand Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 





Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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three-hundred- 
washerwoman, 
told her biographer that he 
would ‘make a fine fat hus- 


Minnie, the 
pound Piule 


band.” A. M. Van Deusen, 
author of “The Family Man,” 
in this issue, doesn’t deny the 
truth of Minnie’s frank state- 
ment. But we think he has 
another qualifying attribute, 
which is also mirrored forth 
in this picture. He can cook— 
and does. In handing us this 
picture he remarked that it 
represented him cooking up a 
story. We hope the result of 
the cooking will be as pleasant 
as his efforts have been in the 
past. 
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Make Driving Safe- 


_ at the first drop of rain or “flake of snow 





















In THE interest of 
humanity—in the interest of safe and 
sane motoring— put on WEEDCHAINS 
“at the first drop of rain or flake of 
snow.” 













Remember that the few moments 
spent in putting on WEED CHAINS 
2 > \ may mean the difference between life- 

ase: long thankfulness and never-ending 
sorrow. 
Ask for WEED CHAINS at your garage, auto- 


mobile accessory store or hardware store. There 
are sizes to fit all tires, Balloon, Cord or Fabric. 







AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 









In Canada, 
Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Pittsburgh 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for Every Purpose 
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From Maine to California 


In one short year, the American 
motorist has dismissed the carbon 
pest from his mind. 


Instead of laying up his car and 
paying the costly bills for remov- 
ing carbon and grinding valves, 
he has adopted the habit of de- 
manding Boyce-ite every time 
he buys gasoline. 

Boyce-ite is the “answer” —a 
very complete answer to one of 
the greatest problems that ever 
confronted the automotive in- 


dustry —carbon. Y 





BOYCE & VEEDER CO.,Inc. Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively 
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This advertisement copyrighted. 1924, by Harrison Boyce 
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he Jewel-Spear of Heaven 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


Author of: The Lord of the Thunder Gate 








OGER O’DAY watched the long 

shadows of the evening slowly 

blend to damask darkness the 

color of unopened wistaria buds. 
The pale citron-light of the sunset faded 
out, and those starry beings called the 
Three Councilors blinked their cold eyes 
open in the northern sky. 

Satujo, little village of north-Japan, 
had tossed all day in fever. Water-buffalo 
wallowed in the mud of steaming rice- 
fields; a great pest of shimmering-winged 
flies spent the days with them, and the 
nights in the crevices of every thatched 
roof; locusts battered like hail against 
closed paper panels or, if the houses were 
opened to the air, found the bean-oil 
lamps and cremated nastily. 

O'Day, at full length on a wicker chair, 
closed his eyes, wishing impotently that 
they were as cool as those in the heavens, 
but grateful for the momentary mountain 
breeze that would swiftly die away and 
leave the village hotter than before. 

_ The whole breathless day he had spent 
jealously watching the final crinkling of 
chirimen, that delicate silk crepe, of the 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


exact color to bring a good price to his 
outfit in the States; now it was finished, 
baled in straw and wadded with silk- 
waste, and ready for shipment over the 
mountains. He had thought it strange 
that Hendricks, who bought for several 
British silk concerns, had not been there 
to bid against him. As he lay in his chair 
now, it came to him idly that the day had 
been better, more bearable, simply because 
he had not seen Hendricks: he did not 
like the man and, more, he did not like his 
ways; the fellow’s presence in the village 
was like a fungus-growth. He did not 
like Hendricks’ tales of the girls in this 
village and that, and liked less his repeated 
ventures with girls at home. Girls at 
home: he, O’Day, wondered if he’d ever 
see a white girl again! 

He wondered if Hendricks was taking 
another trip over the mountains and down 
into Osaka—how did the man do it, on a 
silk-buyer’s pay? Or was it possible that 
the Englishman had gone into the silk- 


spinning village to the south and bought 


up the unfinished reels that O’Day had 
marked for his own? He clapped his 


**What have they done to you?"" O'Day 
demanded, glaring at her 





ie 





hands with that thought, and the house- 
boy shuffled to him. 

“Where is Hendricks-san?” O’Day 
asked. 

The boy bobbed his head. 

“T do not know,” he said mournfully. 
“There was the matter of polishing the 
drinking-glasses, and the repairing of a 
broken screen, to say nothing of—I have 
been consumed with work all day, and 
therefore—” 

“He remained in the village?” 

“Yoh! Would he have gone when—” 

“When what?” 

“I do not know. I have been very 
busy. I know nothing. I—” 

“When what, Mamoto?” 

“T do not know.” 

O’ Day looked at him sharply, and said 
suddenly: “It is another girl he has 
found?” 

Mamoto giggled, but insisted again that 
he knew nothing. 

Should he, he explained to the cook, 
after O’Day had pelted him away with 
expletives, expose himself to discharge 
by admitting he knew anything was 
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thappening outside of the house? And 
‘O’Day-san would ask how he knew, and 
then there would be trouble. Mah! was he 
the fool O’ Day-san had called him? Never 
in this world! 

O’Day thought grimly that Hendricks 
—if the man had been making payment to 
some girl’s family for her—would be 
round soon for money enough to pay his 
household expenses, as he had once before. 
Well, this time, O’Day decided, he 
wouldn’t give it to him—and knew, dis- 
gustedly, that he would: weren’t they both 
white men? Satujo was small: who had 
caught Hendricks’ eye this time? Who 
remained to attract him? O’Day tried to 
think, and shortly gave over. What mat- 
ter? It was no affair of his, and—for 
which he was grateful—none among the 
villagers, not even old Tamaki, the abbot 
of the temple, held Hendricks’ doings 
against O’Day. It was no affair of his; 
more, it could not touch him even remotely. 
The night was hot enough, sticky enough, 
lonely enough, without worrying about it 
further— 


wer had happened was this: 

In a moment of affluence (from 
the lottery) and parental duty (from rice- 
wine) the potcleaner of the horsemeat 
shop had sent for Fuyo-ko, his daughter, 
who had spent her years on a waterbound 
farm miles distant from Satujo. She had 
gone there as one of the tattered urchins 
that tumbled in the fields, or cared for 
silkworm eggs; when she returned, six- 
teen, her father fairly burst with the glory 
and shone by her reflected light, guessing 
from her beauty the profit it might be. 
Before the morning of her arrival was 
over, seeing no profitable marriage for her, 
being the potcleaner’s daughter, and that 
she would have no less than martiage, he 
bade her shortly be sold or be gone. All 
this before noon. 

She felt no obedience toward him, 
yearned for the farm again, and very 
naturally went to the temple for advice; 
when she left, with platitudes bracing her 
for moments, the very blind beggar at the 
temple gate looked at her beauty out of 
one eye. 

The young priests had seen nothing like 
her before. They talked of nothing else. 
Her very eyebrows they compared with 
Naki-sahame’s, the goddess of weeping, 
while the oldest of the priests of the 
Fourth Class muttered, “Yume de matsu- 
0 ga zommei shite yosu wo mite’* and went 
into the longest devotion his addled pate 
could remember. 

The abbot, Tamaki, tired of their 
mooning before the evening prayer hour. 

“These priests of mine will loll about 
the garden thinking of everything save 
prayers,” he grunted, and, knowing his 
potcleaner, went into action. He appeared 
at the mudcaked street as fast as he could 
walk there, wasting no time at all. Would 
the potcleaner accept thirty yen gold as a 
present? 

The potcleaner would, by the horns of 
Jizo, and did. 

“Fellow,” the abbot said, when the last 
coin was bitten, , your girl is too hand- 
some for Satujo.” 

“She is,” the father agreed vociferously. 
“And how dear to me you can never 
imagine.’ 

*“T see, as in a dream, my youngest, 
most beautiful daughter brought to life.”’ 








“T can very well,” Tamaki retorted. 
“And I recall that you have thirty yen 
gold in hand.” 

“Hai!”’ cried the potcleaner. ‘And 
what is that? What is thirty yen?” 

“More money than you have ever seen, 
or will ever see again.” 

“Tt is but half—less than half—of the 
money promised me by Hendricks-san for 
Fuyo-ko. What have you to say to that? 
And—” greedily—‘“‘the gold was a pres- 
ent.” 

Tamaki squinted his eyes. “You are a 
pig,’ he said simply, and stopped with 
that. 

“‘A pig must eat, Tamaki-san!”’ 

The abbot passed this by. 

The hut was dark, and the abbot’s eyes 
old. His ears, no longer tuned to delicate 
sounds, tried vainly to tell him that the 
potcleaner was laughing at him softly. 

“Where is this daughter of yours?” 
Tamaki asked. 

“In the village.” 

“When she returns, tell her to go back 
to the village from where she came. Keep 
the gold.” 

“Why?” 

“Since when has the abbot of the 
temple explained his business to such as 
you?” The old priest wished the business 
were over. Had he not trouble enough in 
the temple without this? 

“T am the father of Fuyo-ko,” the pot- 
cleaner said maliciously. ‘I have decided 
to sell her to Hendricks-san—” 

“Who beat his last wife—”’ 


Hendricks* 

presence was 
like a 

fungus-growth 


“Every husband beats his wife,” the 
potcleaner said virtuously. 

“Who kicked her from his house—” 

“She is my daughter, Tamaki-san. If 
I will have her kicked—” 

Tamaki flared up at last. 

“What is allthis? Am I to be disputed? 
Is the head of the temple to be argued 
with by a cleaner of refuse? I say that the 
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girlis to go away, and I will meet the offer 
of this white man—” 

“Who has promised me twenty yen 
more than any other price!” 

“It is the messenger of every god who 
says that the girl is sent away, cow-face!” 

The potcleaner giggled. 

“It 1s said that the messenger of the 
gods, yourself, ‘Tamaki-san, no longer has 
his instrument of power. The jewel-spear 
of heaven. Bring me that, Tamaki-san, 
and I will send the girl where you will!” 

“What do you know of—” 

“There has been talk in the village.’’ 
The potcleaner giggled again. ‘Without 
the jewel-spear, you are an old man, 
Tamaki. An old, wrinkled man. Almost 
like—” he stopped, and finding that 
nothing had happened to him, went on: 
“like an ape!” Then, coolly, ‘“‘Fuyo-ko 
stays in this village.” 

Tamaki’s old head was working fast. 
Could he permit this offal to tell this talk 
about? There was one thing he could do, 
and do it he did: 

“We will have the girl as temple-maid,” 
he said grimly. “The price is thirty yen. 
Am I clear, image of mud? Do you under- 
stand the law of the village, ne?* I sicken 
of admiration of eyebrows set forth in a 
thousand-line poem, but I will not have 
her go to this Hendricks! And remember 
this, one of little intelligence and less 
manners, that she becomes a priestess, 
sacred, and honorably served.” 

“Honor, of course, comes into the mat- 
ter,’ the father shouted, leering, and 
making the best of the situation. “Tamak: 
had, he knew, spoken the truth; the abbot 
might even have taken the girl without 
payment. “I have played the game my- 
self, and know what I am talking of.” 

To this testimony the abbot had no 
comments ready, although his mouth 
moved wryly. ‘‘We come in the morn- 
ing,” he said, and left. 


THE potcleaner grinned at the abbot’s 
departing back, stowed the gold care- 
fully away save one piece, which, after 
shining on his nose, he went to test doubly 
at the inn. At sunset he came home, fud- 
dled, yet not entirely drunk; expansive,and 
bearing a great bottle and basket of food 
into a hut where rice and a bit of dried 
fish was the usual meal. Fuyo-ko would 
have been a fool to miss this, even without 
his babbling. 

“Tt is all for the best,” he hiccoughed. 
“The gods will be good to me now. I shall 
be as good as a priest any day of the 
seven. There was money in it as well, 
where there might have been none! True, 
I made one mistake: I should have had 
you carried into the house of Hendricks- 

san, and then the priests would not have 
wanted you! AmIabrainlessman? No: 
I am a man of vision—I can see that the 
priests wanted you, and sent Tamaki to 
get you. His talk of Hendricks being 
evil—mah! that is talk! Only such fools 
as that other white man, O’ Day-san, treat 
women as if they were gods. That is 
foolish, terribly foolish, and besides—”’ 

He did not know what else, and, by 
good luck, found his ragged quilts, crept 
between dm, and Fuyo-ko had a time 
for quaking. Fuyo-ko wanted no priests 
and no temple; she wanted, most of all, to 
get back to the little farm. Had she 
known the way, she might have walked, 
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O'Day’'s eyes had not moved from this strange white girl; she stood for home, and alk it stood for 








and money she had none. Her father had 
said that if she had been sent to the house 
of the setyo-jin the priests would not have 
wanted her—what, then, prevented her 
going now? He was a white man—but he 
was better than the priests. 

She wondered if it were foolish not to 
kick a woman. 

If she might be safe in the house of that 
setyo-jin, Hendricks, why not equally safe 
in the house of that other, called O’Day- 
san? Why not, indeed? 

In noiseless little jerks, her mind made 
up, she crossed the floor, with never a 
glance at her snoring parent, fled into the 
alley like one of the many shadows and as 
silent, hugged the dark places until she 
was out of the street and into the court- 
yard of the Shinto temple, which she must 
cross to reach the house she had been told 
was O’Day-san’s: here she paused in her 
flight, and drew a great hard breath. 

The night was starshot, warm; the rice- 
fields sent up an imperceptible gray mist 
lustrous as wide-meshed silk, floating in 
the air and whispering about ‘the cornices 
of the temple like the body of a ghostly 
dragon. In the living-quarters of the 
priests lights appeared behind paper 
panels, and dark spots flitted across them. 





Slow nasal chants arose; once a bronze 
door groaned dolorously on rusty hinges 
and Fuyo-ko cowered down. 

Each bush, each stone lantern, took 
fantastic shapes to bewilder her. She had 
no eye for the lakelets that trickled 
reflected light, nor for the heady perfume 
of the flowering plants; she burst at last 
from the spell and, her kimono wrapping 
about her legs, rushed across the flag- 
stones like a wraithy spirit, the sleeves 
moving gullwinglike, and found herself, 
all unknowing of how she had arrived, in 
the house of the white man. 

O’Day heard her light step on the mat- 
ting, and turned hastily in his long chair. 
The girl before him was so frightened that 
he was forced to say something before he 
could gather Japanese words: 

“What’s the matter?” he began. Fear- 
ful of the strange words Fuyo-ko bared 
her face, her woe and her beauty to his 
astonished eyes. 

“What have they done to you?” he 
demanded in English also, glaring at her 
angrily. This, he felt, presaged Hen- 
dricks. 

Fuyo-ko dropped to the floor and beat 
her head against it. 


“Tell me your trouble,” he said in 


Japanese, as he jumped up and drew the 
girl clumsily to her feet. “‘You will not be 
hurt here.” She made a little whimpering 
noise, and he added reassuringly, “No- 
body will harm you in my house. Now— 
what is the matter?” 

She faltered into her little tale: “My 
father—the sei1yo-jin—Hendricks-san— 
the priests” —not knowing where to begin. 

To O’ Day everything became clear. He 
knew now why the other white man had 
remained in Satujo, although what part 
the priests had in it he could only guess. 
Some of them, the younger ones, were 
friendly with Hendricks. 

“Hendricks-san—nobody—shall harm 
you!” 

“Ts it a promise?” 

“T promise,” O’Day said gently. 

She was not satisfied. “You promise 
for your gods as well? For the Carpenter- 
God ?” she insisted. 

“As well as I may,” O’Day said soberly 
in English, and repeated it more forcefully 
in Japanese. 

Fuyo-ko nodded her head in her hands, 
and let this sink in, then stumbled into 
her tale. She came to the august Tamaki’s 
part, which she told almost as truly as if 
she had been a witness to the transaction. 
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“What a mess!” O’Day cried, thinking 
of what had happened, and what the 
future might hold. “And why couldn’t 
it happen on a cool night?” 

She continued the drab story to the end. 
“And here I am,” she concluded, as if that 
settled everything. 

“But you can’t stay here,” O’Day 
blurted. 

“You have promised!” 

O’Day plunged into the icy pool of 
explanation, and splashed there at large. 
“TI mean—I mean—” he waved his arms 
in the air for emphasis—‘“‘it is very difh- 
cult to explain. I will send you to a suit- 
able place, and where you will be safe.” 
The mission flashed across his mind—that 
was the place for her. Hendricks he 
would not allow her to go to—it was 
unthinkable. ‘You can not stay here 
now!” His voice dropped. “It is very 
difficult to explain,” he ended lamely. 

It was, even to himself. The girl had 
been bought, and, what was far worse, paid 
for; she was the property of the temple. 
More, Tamaki, the old abbot, was his 
friend—how would Tamaki feel now? 








She met him with childish insistence. 

“You have promised,” she reminded 
him meekly. Then, quickly, “You will 
not let them take me?”’ 

“There are not enough priests in the 
temple to do that,” he said, and meant it. 

And so Fuyo-ko slept for the first time 
in her sixteen years on a bed, with the 
cook’s wife on the floor beneath her, 
reassured by the woman’s grim: “4ei! I 
know the story, little bird, and let me tell 
you this: O’Day-san is a man of his word, 
not like that Hendricks-san, and he is a 
man of strength, which is more important. 
You have found a soft nest. True, your 
mate sleeps on his big chair, but, then, the 
ways of the seryo-jin are not to be under- 
stood—” 

And so Roger O’Day had a jewel of 
price and already paid for, an adornment 
for any place save that in which she was; 
not until the morning wind touched 
Satujo did O’ Day doze in his chair, chilled 
by the mist from the fields. He awoke 
again and again. 

“T’ll have Tamaki down on me in the 
morning,” he thought, “and what in the 
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name of the seven-handed god’ll I tell 
him? Yomei’—the cook’s wife—‘will 
never hold her tongue, and I couldn’t get 
into the mission at this hour. Yomei 
thinks I’m a match for Tamaki, but I 
wish I had her assurance. What’ll I say? 
Maybe, for the sake of our friendship, | 
can talk him into letting Fuyo-ko get our 
of Satujo, or go to the mission, or some- 
thing. I hope so. If he won’t”—and 
O’Day couldn’t see that he would—“then 
what do I do?” 

The longer he thought the further he 
was from decision. The dead morning 
hour was in the room, colder because of 
the heat it would be followed by; here and 
there braziers blazed with charcoal for the 
morning meal before O’ Day slept heavily, 
yet with one hand clenching and unclench- 
ing about the arm of his chair. 


II 


E would have slept none at all had he 
an ear against the paper panel of 
the temple’s eating-room. The news had 
come with the first devotee, and Tamaki, 
sensing trouble uncannily, had entered 











the mendicant understood their purpose fully 





The priests had not realized that there could be such ferocious strength in the scrawny brown-leather body; 
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the priests’ quarters, and now surveyed 
the scene before him. 

Many of the younger priests were Kan- 
nushi; they were not celibates, and might 
return to their homes when they pleased. 
Some were of rich parents, and Tamaki 
desired that they remain at the temple. 
All wore the loose black kimono fastened 
at the waist with a black rope girdle, and 
their caps were bound about with a white 
silk fillet. 

“T must furnish them with entertain- 
ment,” the abbot muttered. ‘The temple 
is a theatre. All because of this pot- 
cleaner’s daughter. A week ago I might 
have beaten them, but now—” 

He stopped where all might see him. 
The abbot was never one to dissemble. 

“You are talking of the girl?” he asked, 
and a long exhaled breath was agreement 
enough. 

“T was thinking of her,” he added. 

A tall gaunt priest bowed. 

‘We were all thinking of her,” he said 
gravely, although his voice shook. 

The abbot smiled. 

“It might be better if you thought of 
your calligraphy, Toyotama,” he said 
mildly. “The last scrolls were imper- 
fectly done.” 

Toyotama smiled all over his face, as if 
this were rare praise. “I see only Fuyo-ko 
as I write,”’ he protested. 

“Good! Seeing her when absent, you 
will not need her about.” 

The priests moved uneasily now, and 
Tamaki sighed. “Well?” be added. 

‘She has gone to O’Day-san’s house,” 
Toyotama snarled. “Is it permitted that 
we summon her?” 

Tamaki blinked twice, and recovered 
himself. So that was it! 

“Summon away,” he said almost in- 
stantly. “But will she come?” 
“Is there question of that?” 

“No, no. The question is, will O’Day- 
san be willing?” 

‘What has that to do with it?” blurted 
a novice. 

“For speaking without permission, you 
will ring the great bell at four in the 
morning for one week, and spend the time 
between the ringing and the second 
prayer-hour in meditation on the fact that 
a tree lives thrice three hundred years 
because it is silent. Well, Toyotama, the 
child is silent; speak!” 

Sullenly: ‘We have approved the girl 
for temple-maid. We would have spoken 
to you of her. A rumor told us that you 
had bargained for her, and would bring 
her here—” 

“Which was true!” 

“But O’Day-san has lit millet-stalk, 
poured ricewine on the flame, and the 
smoke made her image. She went to him, 
and will stay unless taken by force. We 
will take her!” 

The abbot cleared his throat. 

“You want her as a temple-maid, after 
she—no—the very idea is impossible, 
loyotama!”” 

“Mah! the seiyo-zin was a fool! He 
still sleeps on his chair—a brother of the 
cook told me! We want the girl, Tamaki!” 

“And I say—” 

loyotama sprang a step forward, facing 
the abbot. 

“Say what you will, and order what you 
will, but show us the sacred image of the 
temple. Show us the jewel-spear of 
heaven, that made the earth! Show us 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven: 








that—or do not order what is not in the 
laws, Tamaki!’ Then, again: ‘“‘We want 
the girl! Is a white man to flout our 
power?” 

A glance about him, at the agreeing 
priests, and Tamaki sighed again. He 
thought of his quiet room, and the toko- 
noma he had been contemplating; of the 
peace of the picture’s sweep of green 
water. 

“T will lose a friend, when I have but 
few,” he decided to himself. Aloud, he 
said, “You, Toyotama, being the eldest 
after myself, will go to O’Day-san, and 
ask him if he will visit an old man, and 
that I will honor him in return by pre- 
paring the ceremonial tea with my own 
hands. And, Toyotama, my son, I will 
be gazing on you as you return with him— 
the proper three paces in the rear, for he 
comes as a guest—and if you mumble 
beneath your breath—as you are doing 
now!—I will possibly think of a penance 
or so, at a time when you will not care to 
be isolated. There—go for him.” 

Toyotama went. He found O’Day 
asleep in his chair, although it was well 
toward nine, with a cup of cold coffee 
beside him: the houseboy had his orders 
that coffee was to be brought at eight, and 
at eight he brought it. O’Day awoke 
with a start. 

Toyotama delivered his message, none 
the more graciously for the sound of a soft 
giggle within the house. 

“I'd better get it over with,’ O’Day 
thought. ‘Why didn’t I tell old Tamaki 
last night? Although the great gate’d 
been locked, and they won’t let a soul in 
—I’m in for it now—I’m ready, Toyo- 
tama-san.” 


Fok all his vigil O’Day was unable to 
plan; he was uneasily aware of the 
priest’s angry eyes at his back, and felt 
that only the abbot’s orders had made the 
fellow simulate courtesy. Toyotama, at 
temple gate, led the way past the blind 
beggar, who mumbled for alms, and added 
something beneath his breath which Toyo- 
tama must have caught, for he kicked 
suddenly at the mendicant. 

Tamaki greeted O’Day cheerfully, 
bowed Toyotama out of the room, and 
methodically closed every panel. He 
then uncovered a narrow rectangle cut in 
the floor, and with a goose feather flicked 
the edges of the lacquered hearth, the 
cinders of which were dyed with tea. 
O’Day, on edge, wished the other would 
hurry. Gracefully, with the motion of 
long practise, Tamaki seized a glowing 
ember from the tripod-supported hibachi 
by means of two silver sticks and fanned 
them with a branch of spindlewood, 
sprinkling the whitening coals with incense, 
which at once perfumed the room. The 
coals he dropped into the floor-stove, and 
fanned them rapidly, until the charcoal 
already in the receptacle began to color 
rosily. He then placed a metal teapot 
over the fire, picked up a spatula cut from 
bamboo and with it deposited tea in a 
porcelain bowl. 

At last the abbot poured boiling water 
into the bowl, and stirred the mixture 
until a thick seagreen froth rose to the 
surface; he then passed the bowl to O’Day, 
who drank a portion, and finally gustily 
finished the remains himself, down to the 
muddy sediment. Threads of green moss 
clung to the inner surface, which Tamaki 
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wiped away with a wet cloth. He did the 
same with the other objects, put each in 
its proper place covered the hearth, and ~ 
sighed loudly. 

“Now we may talk,” he said in a low 
voice. “If I could make these children of 
mine delve into our religion as they dointo 
my own affairs, there would be few 
unknown gods. The place stinks of 
secrecy. Now, young fool, tell an old fool 
what it is all about.” 

“The girl came—” 

“Do I not know that? The point is 
this: these many sons of mine itch to see 
her, whereas I would like to make them 
itch from the bamboo! I see no way but 
you must give them—us—the girl. Say 
*Yes’ and we will discuss other matters.” 

“T—] would like to.” 

“Do it, then!” 

“T’ve made a promise—” 

“T have had more sorrow from promises 
kept than from promises broken, and I am 
an old man!” 

“T promised the girl—” 

“What of that? What is a woman?” 

O’Day groped for expression that 
Tamaki would understand according to 
his code. “I promised her by my god,” he 
added. 

“There the question is, does he know 
about it? Did you tell him?” 

O’Day was silent. Had he? He 
doubted it. 

“The affair is simple,” Tamaki assured 
him. “If you have not already mentioned 
the matter to your god, forget to. If you 
have, ask for release. Is that compli- 
cated?” 

He saw from O’Day’s face that it was, 
and hurried on: “These little priests of 
mine do not study nor write nor pray. 
They read all day of the Virtues, but I 
can not see that the precious words make 
much of an impression upon them. Mah! 
Youth is mad—only age is madder. If 
she were here, before the week was out 
they would be discovering imperfections, 
and then my troubles would be over. You 
had better send her here, my old friend. 
And yet—I do not want the girl here, 
O’Day-san. Do I not like my peace? Out 
of allof them, willonly one desire to marry 
her? Never. It will be two—and then we 
have bickerings, and the taking of sides— 
those young fools do not consider that— 
they want her now only for the writing of 
poems and the drawing of pictures, but I 
am old, and I know what will surely come. 
One priest I would be willing to lose, with 
his marriage, even though it were a rich 
man’s son—but fighting and snarling— 

“If I but had the sacred spear of 
heaven—” 

O’ Day looked up quickly. 

“Yoh! It is gone. Where? DoI know? 
Without it, I can enforce the rules of the 
temple, but nothing more! So I say, give 
up this potcleaner’s child, or—” 

“What then?” 

“T fear they will take her!” 

“Let them try!” O’Day snapped, and 
was sorry for saying it. 

The answer came immediately. 

“That I will never do!” (and the gaunt 
priest, Toyotama, from his cranny with- 
out the shoji, scurried away with the 
news), “that I will never do, unless there 
is no other way. Mah! our friendship in 
danger, because of the daughter of a 
potcleaner! Is there no way? If that 

(Continued on page 82) 
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U. 8. POREST SERVICE 


In the Sawtooth National Forest of Idaho 


Large areas of the National Forests in Montana and Idaho will pass into private ownership, their timber and recreation 
values will be indiscriminately destroyed eventually if the Northern Pacific Railroad's 
demand for more publicly owned forest land prevails 
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This map shows the western part of the 2100-mile strip between Lake Superior and the Pacific in which the Northern Pacific was 
given the right to select every odd section, a total grant in excess of 40 million acres. The railroad claims 3,000,000 more 
acres under the grant and wants to take a million acres out of the National Forests in Montana and Idaho. The 


National Forests are shaded and the two 10-mile “indemnity strips’ are indicated by cross-hatching 


“Every Odd Section” 


The Northern Pacific Demands Its Pound of Flesh Close to 
the Heart of the National Forests 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


N Josiah Perham’s good old 

days 3,000,000 acres more or 

less of the public domain 

didn’t mean much as between 
friends, said friends being Congress and 
the picturesque railway promoters of the 
sixties and seventies. It’s different, 
mightily different now. And_ thereby 
hangs a tale of $50,000,000 money import 
—and much else. Perhaps scandal; cer- 
tainly of reckless dissipation of national 
property. 

Congress in those olden times wanted 
railways flung across the lands beyond the 
Mississippi and the Missouri to the 
Pacific Coast, and the promoters had an 
unlimited hope of building them if some- 
body would supply the cash. It seemed 
fair enough for Congress to match the 
hopes of the promoters with a means to 
the cash, so land grants were tossed into 
the scale—cheap land against rich prom- 
1ses. 

One of the most unctuous and dashing 
of those reckless promoters of the white 
plug-hat era was Josiah Perham. Josiah 
was one of those sport offshoots that the 
hard and cautious old Yankee stock was 
wont to produce in rather large numbers, 
considering the basic type. Not for them 
hard and steady labor, small earnings and 
large savings, but the royal and easy road 
to wealth or penury. sa in Franklin 





county, Maine, Josiah early invaded 
Boston and made and lost several for- 
tunes in the most dashing and engaging 
style of the Civil War contractor period. 
Fremont was hardly back from his path- 
finding and annexing expeditions to Cali- 
fornia before Josiah was in the field with a 
project for a transcontinental railway 
with its terminus at the Golden Gate. 
Other patriots intent on yoking national 
unity and personal proft—Huntington, 
Crocker, et al—successfully saw Congress 
first in respect to a more southerly route; 
and then Josiah saw as much argument in 
national defense and military need in a 
northern as in a middle route. Largely on 
the compensation theory, that is, that 
since Josiah had been forestalled in his 
first plan he ought to have “something 
equally as good,” Thaddeus Stevens, 
picturesque Pennsylvania statesman and 
mighty power in Congress in Civil War 
times, and warm friend of the wonder- 
working Josiah, landed the Northern 
Pacific concession for the latter. 

n July 2, 1864, Congress granted 
Josiah’s Tectia Pacific Railway Com- 
pany a federal charter and a supporting 
land subsidy that cut a slice out of the 



























public domain on a truly mag- 
nificent scale. From Lake Supe- 
rior to the Dakota line, taking a 
chunk of Wisconsin forest, through 
the marvelous white pine forests of 
Minnesota and the fat, black prairie 
lands of the valley of the Red river of the 
North, Congress carved out a 400-foot 
right-of-way, plus a forty-mile zone for 
the benefit of the new railway, that is, to 
the extent of every other—the odd— 
section of land therein. Minnesota, 
being already a state, was carved for only 
a forty-mile swathe; and likewise a corner 
of Wisconsin. But westward through the 
territories the grant was hewed on broader 
lines, being forty miles on both sides of 
the proposed railway line, or eighty miles 
in all, dropping to forty again in Oregon. 

Forty and eighty miles wide, this 
imperial land granted extended from the 
Great Lakes to the Great Ocean, 2100 
miles (plus some terminal branch mileage) 
across rich plains, fertile valleys, streaks 
of desert, a series of mountain ranges and 
athwart the world’s greatest forests of 
commercial timber. 

In the matter of land grants Josiah 
thereby put Huntington, Crocker, Hop- 
kins, Stanford and associates in the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific in the 
piker class and achieved incomparable 
heights as the champion public land 








grantee of the age. But more was added 
to much. Before and while the railway 
was building, settlers and miners were 
coming in and taking up lands ear-marked 
for the railway but not subject to patent 
until the location of the road was defi- 
nitely determined and the Government 
had surveyed and classified the land. 
Congress heeded the plaintive plight of 
Josiah and his associates and to the 
original grant added two ten-mile strips 
(one on each side of the primary grant) 
within which the company might make 
selections of odd-numbered sections to 
make up for losses sustained by previous 
alienation. - And then in 1870 Congress 
cut off two more slices each ten miles 
wide and 2100 miles long, also, within 
which the company might further com- 
pensate itself for losses in the original 
grant, with the qualification that exchanges 
for mineral lands were to be confined 
within the fifty-mile limit. 

So the granted zone of odd sections con- 
ditionally grew to 60 miles wide in Minne- 
sota, and 120 miles in what is now North 
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U. $8. POREST SERVICE 
Publicly owned timber land in the Northwest worth 30 to 50 million dollars is the stake 
in the controversy between the Government and the Northern Pacific. 

This photograph shows a part of the Gallatin National Forest 


Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, dropping down to 60 again if the 
grant happened to pass through Oregon. 
In the language of a Congressional com- 
mittee report in 1884, the grant ‘‘was the 
most munificent of all the princely 
donations in the era of liberality to aid in 
the construction of railroads.” 

All this is relatively ancient history in 
these crowded times, but some clerk in 
the Land Office blundered one day about 
five years ago; the past was suddenly 
projected into the present, and Josiah 
Perham’s ghost came back to haunt the 
modern scene. The blundering clerk— 
and maybe after all he wasn’t a blunderer, 
but rather an adventurer—patented to 
the Northern Pacific certain lands from 
one of the indemnity strips lying within 
the Gallatin National Forest in Montana. 
Thitherto the Land Office had invariably 
refused to patent indemnity lands to the 
Northern Pacific if they were within 
National Forest boundaries. 

The blunder or the adventure placed 
the Northern Pacific on the advantage. 
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It was in possession. The Government 
then brought suit to have the patent 
annulled on the ground that forest reser- 
vations took precedence over the land 
grants if the railway company had not 
made its indemnity selections before the 
reservations were established. The Gov- 
ernment lost when the Supreme Court held 
on April 11, 1921, that it could not with- 
draw for Governmental purposes any of the 
lands ear-marked for indemnity selection 
by the Northern Pacific if they were 
needed to satisfy the total acreage of the 
grant. The case was remanded for further 
judicial determination as to this con- 
dition, but as a matter of fact the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, acting in accordance 
with the rule laid down by the court as to 
how the total number of acres due the 
Northern Pacific was to be figured, has 
already found that it owes the Company 
3,933,000 acres, whereas there are only 
2,600,0c0 acres of odd sections (all in 
Montana and Idaho) within the indem- 
nity strips across the following National 
Forests: Custer, Bear Foot, Shoshone, 
Absaroka, Gallatin, Madison, Beaverhead, 
Clearwater, Bitter Root, Coeur d’Alene, 
Wenneha, Jefferson, Helena, Lewis and 
Clarke, Flathead, Blackfoot, Kootenai, 
Kaniksu, Wenatchee and Snoqualmie. 

By law, precedent, obliging habit, and 
judicial decision there was nothing for the 
Land Office to do but figure out and 
adjust with the Northern Pacific details 
of just how much land was due to it and 
then proceed to patent to it every vacant 
off section of land in those great public 
forests. The forests would be converted 
into impossible checker-boards, half their 
area within the forty-miles of indemnity 
zones would be lost to the people, billions 
of feet of the finest and most valuable 
timber in the world would pass from pub- 
lic to railway ownership. 

The stakes at issue are put at $30,000,- 
ooo by the railway company officials and 
as high as $50,000,000 by the Forest 
Service, on present-day valuations. 


The Other Side 


To all suggestions that the Nation has 
dealt most generously with it and that its 
realizations from the granted lands had 
been more than the entire original cost of 
the railway, the Northern Pacific insists 
upon the strict observance of the contract 
established by the original and supple- 
mentary grants. Twenty sections here 
and forty sections there of land_for every 
mile completed prior to 1890, was the 
contract, it said, and twenty and forty 
sections a mile it would have. 

“All right,” said the Forest Service, 
which now proceeded to get into the mix- 
up both on its own account and in support 
of the rather indifferent Land Office; “‘we 
agree that contracts must be faithfully 
observed. Let us, therefore, scrutinize 
your side of the contract. Have you 
scrupulously and faithfully lived up to it? 
Have you earned the amount of land you 
claim? Perchance there have been errors 
or worse than errors. Mayhap when a 
true account is drawn up, you and not the 
Government will be the debtor. We 


respect the Supreme Court decision, but 
observe that its decision in the Gallatin 
case did not involve the grave question of 
specific performance and the discharge 
of covenants. It 


assumed faithful! 
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performance. Let’s take a look at your 
performance and covenanting.” 

For this purpose the Forest Service con- 
stituted one D. F. McGowan, of Missoula, 
Mont., its eyes. McGowan is an experi- 
enced lawyer, as well as an inspector of 
lands in the Forest Service, a badger for 
digging into documents and records and a 
hound for taints of illegality. When he 
got through looking at the record of the 
Northern Pacific’s performance of its side 
of the contract, his retinas registered an 
amazing image. He translated it into 
forceful and cogent writing. The writing 
was studied by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Forest Service being in that 
department, and by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who has the Land Office in his 
department. The-secretaries decided to 
ride on the public indignation aroused by 
the oil scandals while the riding was good, 
and appealed to the President and to 
Congress to take action that would estop 
the Land Office from closing up the case 
before Congress had a chance to consider 
the problem and take such action in the 
public interest as might seem proper. Not 
that the Land Office was necessarily held 
to be partial to the Northern Pacific, but 
that it was under a mandate of Congress 
to wind up the Northern Pacific grant as 
soon as possible, and subject to the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the 
forest lands were not to be excepted. 





€ 


A Forest Service ranger station in a Montana Nationa! Forest. 
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checkerboard area would be made very difficult. 





President Coolidge agreed with his 
secretaries and urged Congress to hold the 
fort. Representative Nicholas J. Sinnott, 
of Oregon, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, immediately 
inaugurated a hearing on the matter. The 
facts developed were so startling that 
Congress adopted a joint resolution stay- 
ing further action, pending an investi- 
gation by a joint commission composed of 
Senators Ladd, Norbeck, Spencer and 
Kendrick and Representatives Sinnott, 
Vaile, Raker, Wm. Williamson and 
Driver. 


Too Much Zeal 


This commission has its work cut out 
for it. For fifty years the Land Office has 
been patenting land to the Northern 
Pacific under the original charter and 
grant and no less than nineteen subse- 
quent grants, concessions, modifications, 
exchanges and what not, authorized by 
Congress, and further confused by a mass 
of errors in surveys and computations and 
of departmental rulings and innumerable 
court decisions arising from a host of dis- 
puted titles, plus two receiverships and 
reorganizations of the company. Nearly 
41,000,000 acres of land have already 
passed to the Northern Pacific and the 
Company has in turn sold all but about 
5,000,000 acres. 

The Forest Service insists that the 
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whole record is shot through with error if 
not fraud and is marked from first to last 
by non-compliance by the Northern~ 
Pacific with the terms of its grant and by 
careless complaisance and unfailing toler- 
ance on the part of the Government. It 
accordingly has turned the tables on the 
Northern Pacific and now demands that, 
in place of the company getting any 
further land, it must return to the Gov- 
ernment millions and millions of acres of 
land or, perhaps, their money equivalent. 
In its zeal to get the last acre, the com- 
pany now finds itself in danger of losing 
much of what it would otherwise have 
held. It asked for a land grant “‘to aid in 
the construction” of the railway. The 
road cost $70,000,000 and the company 
has realized $136,000,000 from the grant 
—and still it demands more. 

Already the original odd sections, and 
the indemnity selections made _ before 
the forest reservations were created (the 
first of them being established nearly 
thirty years after the company was char- 
tered and nine years after it began to 
operate a through train service), make the 
National Forests in its path things of 
shreds and patches. 

Under the terms of the grant the rail- 
road was denied the right to take land 
which was found to be mineral-bearing. 
This was for the protection of prospectors 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Should the Northern Pacific be given the right to take several 
million acres out of the National Forests, many ranger stations would pass into the railroad’s hands and the administration of the 

The Northern Pacific has already received patents to 41 million acres 
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A herd of antelope kids getting their last meal before being crated and trucked to the shipping paint 


The Antelope's Comeback 


New Herds of this Fleetest of American Game Animals Are 
Being Started in the Far West 


NCE upon a time the antelope 

or pronghorn was the bread of 

the Western pioneers. On the 

sagebrush and_ buffalo-grass 
plains the fleet little animal ranged liter- 
ally by the million. Indians and whites 
made its meat a standard part of their 
diet. 

As the white wave of settlement swept 
over the gray plains it engulfed the prong- 
horn. Slaughtered by high-power rifles, 
driven from the range by barbed-wire 
fences, the antelope vanished. But not 
entirely. Here and there in the Western 
sagebrush this speediest of all American 
ruminants managed to find an isolated 
refuge. In Nevada, Oregon and north- 
eastern California several bands of prong- 
horns survived and began to multiply 
when the stockmen using the range pro- 
tected them instead of hunting them 
down. 

The survival of these bands aroused the 
ambition of the Biological 
Survey, that bureau of the 
Federal Department of Agri- 
culture charged with the 
protection of the country’s 
wild life. If the antelope, 
given a chance by the hunt- 
ers, can survive and live side 
by side with range cattle in 
Nevada and Oregon, why 
should not the pronghorn do 
equally well in other states 
where the last doe was killed 
years ago? The Biological 
Survey decided to restock 
suitable ranges wherever they 
could be found. The sage- 
brush country was surveyed; 
several districts were found 
that would make a _prong- 
horn’s mouth water. The 
cooperation of the stockmen 
was pledged. Everything 
was ready for the experi- 
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ment last spring—except a supply of 
pronghorns. 

Hundreds of antelopes were running 
round loose in northwestern Nevada. Their 
number was large enough to furnish ample 
breeding stock for the areas to be restocked. 
Go and get us fifty of ’em, ordered the 
Biological Survey. The Nevada repre- 
sentative of the Bureau scratched his head 
when he received the order. Could it be 
done by putting a little salt on the tail? 
No, that might work with birds, but not 
with pronghorns. In fact it appeared 
that no one had ever had the foresight to 
develop his talent along that particular 
line. Pioneering in this new game was 
therefore found necessary. 

The officials knew where plenty of 
antelope were to be found from which to 


They readily take to the cow's milk diet 


fill the order, but rounding up antelop: 
to order for shipment out of th 
section was an entirely new wrinkle. 

The ranchers of the locality, long 
friendly neighbors and observers of thé 
antelope bands, opined that cowboys with 
relays of fast horses and long ropes would 
be the proper medium for the purpose. 
They had never tried it, having no par- 
ticular use for pet antelope. As matters 
turned out, it developed that this rough- 
and-ready scheme would not work. 
Antelope, of any size whatever, are 
built for speed and willing to demon- 
strate that fact any time of the day 
or night and especially when pursued 
by a cowpuncher on horseback swinging 
his lariat. Given relays of sufficiently 
speedy cow ponies to make the grade and 
sufficiently expert ropers to noose the 
antelope—both of which were generally 
lacking—it was evident that the par- 
ticular antelope thus caught would either 
be practically run to death 
or severely injured in being 
roped and thrown at top 
speed. It was also evident 
that the bands would suffer 
or be driven entirely from 
their ranges through the 
continual riding which would 
necessarily be incidental to 
the roping of fifty animals to 
fill the order. Clearly, that 

scheme would not do. 
Success for the venture, 
it was early determined, de- 
pended upon some plan to 
make the captures with 
slight if any injury to the 
individual animals. The rail 
shipping point was many 
miles distant from the ante- 
lope range and considerable 
handling of the animals 
would be necessary in getting 

them to the box cars. 
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Antelope kids, when captured very young, become great pets. 
shipped to different western game reservations 


\ close study was meanwhile being 
made of the habits of the antelope bands 
and from the observations made, the con- 
clusion was reached by the officials in 
charge that the order could be filled only 
by capturing the kids when first dropped 
by the mother does, carefully raising them 
in enclosures under natural conditions in 
the immediate vicinity and, when well 
started on the road to maturity, crating, 
trucking and shipping them to their des- 
tinations. 

\ccording to the scientists, the true 
antelope is confined to the Old World 
countries and particularly to Africa. The 
favored name for the American genus is 
pronghorn. The mature pronghorn, four 
or five years old, does not match the deer 
in size but fairly .resembles.it in general 
form of body. Its spike-like horns have 
a distinct prong, from which its name is 
derived. It seems determined beyond all 
doubt that the male animals, at least, 
shed their horns annually. 

Its principal color markings are fawn 
and white, with black and brown mark- 





ings round face and neck. The fawn 
color covers back and upper sides, the 
white markings generally being confined 
to the lower sides, rump and under parts 
of the body. 

One of the cuvineiiiion characteristics 
by which this animal is known is its so- 
called “flag” which it uses in flashing its 
warning of approaching danger to other 
members of the-band. This “flag” is 
composed of wide patches of bright, 
white hair on either side of and above the 
rump. The raising and lowering of these 
hairs, a peculiar ability possessed by the 
animal, causes a series of flashes, similar to 
heliograph signals, which are caught and 
repeated by others of the band when the 
animals are spread out over their grazing 
area. At a-safe-distance from the par- 
ticular danger which has been sensed, the 
signals disappear and the bands suddenly 
vanish, melting into the natural coloring 
of the country. 

The raising and lowering of the hairs on 
the rump patches is accompanied by the 
discharge of a strong, musklike odor, 





The Antelope’s Comeback: Vernon Metcalf 


Here are some of them in a temporary enclosure before being 


apparently another form of danger signal. 

Both the male and female have horns 
and on the open range it is difficult even 
for the expert to differentiate the two 
sexes. Some authorities are inclined to 
credit the antelope with ability to put up a 
brisk defense with its small but sharply 
pointed hoofs. Others who have closely 
observed the animal believe that it lacks 
fighting spirit and, like the domestic 
sheep, will meet death with little struggle. 

Antelope taken as kids become great 
pets. Almost all antelope sections of the 
West have pet antelopes running at large, 
but making scheduled visits to favored 
ranches. ‘The writer has personal knowl- 
edge of one such case in central Idaho. 
This antelope, caised by a little girl in a 
small mining camp in the hills, readily 
went up to the ranch houses, jumping 
ordinary fences with ease, and showed no 
alarm at the near approach of the chil- 
dren. 

Antelope do not seem able to withstand 
confinement in even fairly large enclosures 
and are therefore not particularly suited 


After close study of the habits of antelope it was decided that captured kids should be carefully raised in enclosures under 
natural conditions in the immediate vicinity. The little fellows need room, but they show no fear of regular caretakers 
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as exhibits for zoological parks. The 
present plans of the Government officials 
provide for restocking large unenclosed 
public land areas where all the natural 
conditions suited to antelope are present 
and where they can build up their num- 
bers with adequate protection both 
against hunting and starvation from lack 
of feed during severe winters. 

Mother Nature seems to have made 
especial provision for the antelope in the 
way of safeguards from the perils of life in 
the open. Generally the antelope is 
regarded as the fleetest of the game ani- 
mals. This remarkable speed is well 
brought out by Washington Irving in a 
most descriptive word pictie of the 
antelope contained in his writings on early 
explorations of the Western United 
States, in which he says: 


“Nothing can surpass the delicate and 
elegant finish of their limbs, in which light- 
ness, elasticity and strength are wonderfully 
combined. All the attitudes and movements 
of this beautiful animal are graceful and 
picturesque; and it is altogether a fit subject 
for the fanciful uses of the poet, as the oft 
sung gazelle of the east. Their habits are 
shy and capricious; they keep on the open 
plains, are guick to take alarm and bound 
away with a fleetness that defies pursuit. 
When thus skimming across a prairie in 
autumn, their light gray or dun color blends 
with the hue of the withered herbage, the 
swiftness of their motion baffles the eye and 
they almost seem unsubstantial forms, 
driven like gossamer before the wind.” 


Its eyes, very large and keen, are set 
well out on the sides of the head, appar- 
ently enabling it to see in all directions 
at once. Its nose is most sensitive to 
unusual scents or odors. The natural pro- 
cective coloring defies improvement by 
any expert of camouflage. Sentinel 
animals keep watch from points of van- 
tage while the bands graze. Notice of the 
approach of danger is most effectively and 
rapidly heliographed to the entire band 
through the flashes from the flags. But 
all these boons are seemingly rendered 
worthless for protective purposes through 
its inherent and insatiable curiosity. 

Quick to become alarmed at anything 
at all unusual, and possessing the habit of 
leaving the immediate vicinity, upon 
alarm, with its remarkable speed, the 
antelope apparently leaves with a clearly 
defined mental reservation to return to 
determine if possible what it is all about. 
In the earliest days of exploration in the 
West, this tendency of the antelope was 
quickly discovered by the hunters, and it 
was this characteristic that brought about 
the animal’s near extermination. 


The Antelope’s Comeback: Vernon Metcalf 


According to the authorities, the lamb- 
ing season is given as May and June. The 
first captures to fill the order were made 
about the middle of May. The lambing 
period’ of the band as a whole did not 
continue much beyond ten days. From 
close watch it was determined that the 
newly born kids were promptly hidden, 
lying prone upon the ground, legs and 
neck outstretched, among the brush and 
rocks. The mother doe, leaving the kids— 
twins seem to be the rule in antelope 
families—grazed to and fro; also leaving 
them when trailing to water. 

The doe’s tactics were carefully de- 
signed to avoid revealing to any watcher— 
human or animal of predatory character 
—the presence of the kids and their where- 
abouts. As suckling time approached, the 
mother doe would graze slowly through 
the brush toward the hiding place of one 
of her youngsters. As she reached it, 
and while she momentarily stopped, the 
kid would be seen to pop up from its 
hiding place, gulp down its dinner and, as 
the mother pulled away, hastily sprawl 
down once more, motionless in its hiding 
place. The mother doe would then graze 
slowly off until she reached the other kid 
when the feeding performance and return 
to hiding would be repeated. 


How They Are Caught 


During the period from the time the 
kids were first dropped until they were 
sufficiently strong to travel steadily with 
the mother doe, which was usually from 
eight to ten days after birth, the mother 
doe remained in the general vicinity. 
For the first day or so, the main reliance 
of the kids for a chance to live the allotted 
span was solely their hiding place, the 
difficulty of discerning their small bodies 
from the ground, brush or rocks, and their 
marked natural resistance to bad weather 
conditions. After the first four or five 
days the kids could produce sufficient 
bursts of speed, though unable long to 
maintain them, to keep them out of any 
ordinary danger. 

The plan of capture finally decided 
upon and used was to post watchers in 
blinds to locate the does with young kids. 
The location of the kids was determined 
by watching the mother doe as she fed 
them. A careful approach with a final 
well-timed rush, usually resulted in a 
snaring with arms and hands, of the kid by 
leg or round the neck or body, depending 
upon the age, strength and speed of the 
particular youngster. At times success 
crowned the first rush. At other times 
the pursuer got nothing but a_ hard 
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tumble in the rocks for his pains, the kid 
disappearing like magic. Many times 
after a brave and successful start the 
wobbly legs would cave in, bringing the 
kid to a sprawling stop and capture. 

Every precaution was taken to avoid 
injury to the young kids. Only one out of 
the forty captured was injured. A broken 
leg, in this instance, readily responded to 
treatment with splints. 

One of the important difficulties was 
the proper food ration for the captured 
kids. Success in raising the kids depended 
upon allowing them at least one suckling 
of the mother before being captured, as it 
seems that in the first feedings a peculiar 
substance of a laxative character is pres- 
en< in the mother’s milk which is essential 
to a healthy functioning of the digestive 
organs. Every possible effort was made 
to observe this factor. 

As the captures were made, the kids 
were concentrated in camps and hauled 
by wagon to the enclosed pastures pre- 
viously arranged for. The little fellows 
rapidly lost their timidity, and nursing 
on a bottle of cow’s milk seemed to come 
natural to them. They took alarm at 
the appearance of strangers, but with the 
regular caretakers they were perfectly 
at home. Extreme care was exercised in 
their feeding; the usual program of steril- 
ization of nipples, bottles, etc., so familiar 
to night-walking fathers was carried out 
religiously while the antelope kids were 
on a milk diet. 

A pet antelope yearling buck which had 
for several months made headquarters on 
the ranch where the kids are being raised, 
remained with the kids; it seemed to enjoy 
the situation immensely and offered none 
but friendly overtures toward the little 
orphans. 

Out of the forty captured kids only 
three died through illness. Three more 
were stampeded by cats, ran full speed 
into the wire fence and broke their necks. 
In September nine of the graceful animals 
were shipped to the National Bison 
Range, an enclosure of 64,000 acres, in 
Montana. Ten were sent to the Niobrara 
game reservation in Nebraska, twelve went 
to the Grand Canon National Park and two 
were placed in Reno’s municipal park. 

Within two years new bands of antelope 
will be safely developing in the selected 
areas. From the bands of these little 
animals remaining at various points in the 
West a sufficiently large number of new 
areas can be successfully restocked and 
protected to insure a comfortable surplus 
of this most interesting species of our 
native wild life of the West. 





There is a hallowed beauty about fences, 


Old fences, warped and worn, 


Round meadows of green grass or sunburned barley 


Or waving stalks of corn. 


And who can close his eyes to calm brown fences 


That, like protecting arms, 


Enfold quaint yesterdays in old-time gardens 


Against today’s alarms? 


Fences 
By Edith D. Osborne 


Not the stiff upright newly-painted fences 


Of wire and iron wrought, 


Holding in bounds trim rows of modern gardens— 


Not these can give me aught 


Like some old twisted fence row that goes straggling 


Across a field of corn 


And wakes an echo of remembered beauty— 


The place where I was born! 
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in many parts of Australia camels carry the wool crop from the interior to the railroad. Australia is a land of magnificent distances 
with districts so remote that the inhabitants have never seen a railroad though the mail-carrying airplane flies over them daily 


Misunderstood Australia 


The Youngest Continent 7s Self-Conscious, but Tt Has the 
Realest Democracy on Earth 


DO hope you will correct the 

false impressions Americans 

have of Australia when you go 

home. All Americans think of 
us asa little spot on the map—they 
have no idea of the immense size of our 
country. And do tell them that Australia 
isn’t completely overrun with black 
fellows and kangaroos, and that it isn’t 
all desert and bush.” 

lhe first time this was said to me with 
an earnestness tinged with both pathos 
and annoyance, I rose to the defense of 
my native land and emphatically denied 
that we hold a single one of these pictur- 
esque notions. The twenty-third time I 
was told that ‘‘All Americans, etc.,” I gave 
it up. Australia is acutely conscious of 
being misunderstood. It amounts to a 
complex. Every American, about the 
time his incoming ship passes the Heads 
at the entrance to Sydney harbor, should 
put a sandwich board round his neck 
inscribed somewhat as follows: “I know 
far too little about Australia, and some of 
the things I do know probably aren’t so. 
But I was taught in my school geography 
that your country is slightly larger than 
the United States and I have no hope of 
watching savages throw boomerangs on 
the streets of Sydney.” I did see three 
black faces in Queensland and one in the 
“back country” of New South Wales— 
but only one was an authentic “‘abo.” The 
Australian aborigines are a dying race. 
We are asked to remember that Aus- 

tralia is a new country. We might easily 
forget it; for the acquirements of civiliza- 
tion are rapidly come by, and the Anti- 
podes can no longer be thought of as an 
“outpost.” The newness shows itself 


oe 
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By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of: Imferturbable New Zealand 





Martin Place and the postoffice, 
Sydney 


only—as to a lessening degree it 





still shows itself in America—in an 
imperfectly poised _ self-confidence. 
When visiting Englishmen write 


books about us, as they always 
do after a lecture tour, we can summon 
a rather acrid amusement. If an 
American gave England a wink and a 
nod and recorded his impressions, he 
would be blandly ignored. But there 
was a man—praise be, he is an English- 
man, not an American—who wrote a 
book based on a rapid transit view 
of Australia. The victims of his too 
facile pen have been unable to dismiss 
him with either ridicule or the indifference 
born of genuine assurance. I stroigly 
suspect that they stick pins in his waxen 
image. His name was new to me when | 
first heard it pronounced in grim accents, 
but it haunted me until I came to wait for 
it, sure that sooner or later every Aus- 
tralian I met would say with an intensity 
that makes a vendetta seem casual: 
“Don’t do as Foster Fraser did.” I don’t 
know to this day the precise character and 
enormity of his misrepresentation; but it 
has put the Australians off authors for 
life. They are not quite sure enough of 
themselves to say of the man who mis- 
understands: ‘““Ihe more fool he,” and 
let it go at that. 

As a matter of fact, there is real basis 
for this sense of imperfect understanding. 
If we Americans do not look on Australia 
as a land of aborigines and descendants of 
convicts, if we have been taught to recog- 
nize her immense agricultural and mineral 
and pastoral resources, we still have a 
few ideas up our sleeves that need to be 
shaken out. 
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One of these is that Australia is a land 
of constant and paralyzing strikes, of fierce 
industrial warfare. Our view of the labor 
situation is colored by our own national 
psychology, with its bitter emotional 
antagonisms. But the Australian strike 
is not a matter of violence and armed 
guards. As one employer ‘said to me: 
‘We do have strikes in Australia, although 
they are illegal under our arbitration 
system. But they are little more than a 
lay-by for a week or two, when the 
workers go fishing—more 
like a holiday than a 
battle.” 

The whole labor situa- 
tion in Australia holds 
so many surprises for the 
American that I want 
to discuss it in detail 
later. But the point to 
be borne constantly in 
mind is this: a conflict 
of industrial interests in 
Australia is more like a 
boxing match than a 
fight to the death. The 
external reason for this 
may lie in the strong 
position of labor, which 
makes for a more equal 
division of power, so 
that neither side can 
hope to press an unfair 
advantage successfully 
But the real reason goes 
deeper and is a matter 
of temperament. I have yet to meet the 
Australian who does not, naturally and 
without effort, see and acknowledge both 
sides of a question. His sense of justice 
is quite spontaneous and dominating: 
fair play is more important to him than 
victory. 

Racially Australia is more homogeneous 
than the United States, since except for a 
growing population of North Italians in 
the sugar industry of Queensland, immi- 
gration has been from the British Isles 
alone. But though Australians are more 


Misunderstood Australia: 


of a piece than are Americans, civilization 
is not spread over them in such an even 
geographical layer. Differences between 
east and west, between the coastal cities 
and the interior plains, are accentuated 
far more than are the differences between 
New England and California. 

The transcontinental railway crosses 
hundreds of miles of plain in an undevi- 
ating straight line, as alone as a ship in the 
circle of the sea. Compared with America, 
Australia is a place of cities and country, 


Government offices in Melbourne 


but few towns. The “great open spaces” 
are very wide open indeed! Your West 
Australian drives three hundred miles to 
call on a next door neighbor. With the 
Ford he has conquered isolation. He 
travels a thousand miles for a week-end 
race meeting—but one soon comes to 
believe that a true Australian would 
cheerfully traverse the distance from 
Mars to the moon to attend the races! 
The ends of civilization meet in this 
matter of transportation. A boundary 
rider’s wife on a remote station in western 


Nancy Barr Mavity 
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Queensland had never seen a train or even 
an automobile. But every day she 
watched a government airplane cross her 
sky, carrying the mails. The automobile, 
the airplane—and the camel! These are 
the means of transportation in the “‘Never- 
Never Land,” the “back blocks,” or “‘out 
back,” as the western interior is vari- 
ously called. Camels are hitched to wagons 
and driven from Adelaide in South Aus- 
tralia to Perth at the rim of the west. 
They carry the wool pack down from the 
vast inland stations even 
as far east as Mildura, 
which is only twelve 
hours by rail from Mel- 
bourne. 

i he westerner talks of 
the “east” as if it were 
as distant and foreign 
as China. He—or more 
probably she—admires 
your new shingle as the 
“eastern hair-cut.” He 
even refers, with serene 
detachment, to the east- 
ern statesas “the Feder- 
ation” —as if a Nevadan 
were to speak of our 
Atlantic states as “the 
Union.” 

If there is, as O. 
Henry’s romantically 
minded hobo thought 
he discovered, an indi- 
vidual soul to every 
city, great cities tend 

to be superficially more alike as they 
grow larger—the outward forms of civil- 
ization, as they become more complex, 
become also more uniform. Sydney and 
Melbourne are not unlike American cities; 
even their rivalry is as the rivalry of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. But San 
Francisco and New York are far more 
alike than are Sydney and Brisbane. For 
in traveling north to Queensland, a journey 
of twenty-seven hours by rail, we do some- 
how cross a spiritual boundary, north of 
which the tropics have set their seal. 


Reminiscent of our own Old West are the ox teams which still haul a large part of the Australian wool crop from the vast 


sheep ranches to the market 
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Misunderstood Australia: 


Nancy Barr 





Like everything else in Sydney, its circular quay reminds the traveler of San Francisco. 
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In climate and appearances Australia 


and California are closely related, yet the average Australian believes that all of the United States 


Brisbane (one does not call it ‘Bris- 
bane” but “Brisb’n”) is a city on stilts. 
Most of the houses are lifted above the 
ground on piles, which serve a triple pur- 
pose: to foil the white ants, to minimize 
dampness in the wet season and to give 
greater coolness in the torrid summer 
heat. As I heard one Australian say to 
another: ““The man who lives here in the 
summer should be excused for any blem- 
ishes on his character.” Hotels, houses 
and buildings generally are completely 
fringed with covered balconies, with 
wrought iron balustrades that look like 
the frilled paper that used to hang over 
the edge of pantry shelves. Even the 
small houses have wooden or tin hoods 
over the tops of the windows like the visor 
ofacap. Another curicus feature, doubt- 
less also determined by the climate, i is the 
habit of putting the cook stove as an 
excrescence on the outside wall of the 
house, clinging to it like a giant wasp’s 
nest. 


No Hurry in Brisb'n 


here is no hurry in Brisbane. Perhaps 
because labor is seasonal and this is not 
the time of harvest, the streets are fairly 
hlled all day with men doing nothing in 
particular. On Saturday morning this 
crowd-saturation is increased by men, 
women and children from “out back” who 
have come in for a day of shopping and 
attending the football matches. The 
crowd overflows the sidewalk into the 
street, but it never ceases to be a gently 
sauntering, meandering crowd. Between 
ten and eleven o'clock every morning 
men with wicker baskets and Pied-Piper 
pouches wander up and down chanting in 
an odd singing drawl: “Cold gin-ger isle 
and hot pi-eees!” On Sunday, in place of 
our ant-stream of automobiles, there is a 
procession of high two-w heeled gigs spin- 
ning along with a cloppety-clop of horses’ 
hoofs—a sound we have almost forgotten. 
No, one could not very well deny to 

“Brisb’n” a soul of its own. 


suffers from the Montreal brand of weather 


We do indeed misunderstand Australi: 1 
if we think of it as “‘all of a piece.”” Con- 
trasts smash hard one upon another. 
Sydney alone with its million inhabitants 
holds almost one-fifth the population of 
the entire continent; the interior contains 
tracts uninhabited except by a miserable 
remnant of the natives whom the Austral- 
ian calls ‘‘abos.” In the cattle country, 
wild grass fifteen feet high in places must 
be cut before the horse’s feet. Along 
Queensland coast, orchards of pineapple in 
rows as neat as a hair-parting bring the 
same prices per acre as our highly devel- 
oped prune and apricot areas in California. 
Even the voices have diversities as marked 
as our varieties of American “accent.” 
In New South Wales and Victoria, the 
uncultivated manner of speech is a harsh 
twanging ‘‘meow” with cockney vowels— 
surely the most unpleasant sound the 
English language has ever had to submit 
to; in Queensland, it is a drawl soft as 
running water in sunlight. 

In remembering that Australia is a 
new country, we are in danger of over- 
stressing the pioneer element. The man 
I have met out here who comes nearest to 
the “typical Englishman” of preconceived 
ideas, turned out to belong to the fourth 
generation of his family in Australia—his 
great-grandfather was the first Church of 
England clergyman in New South Wales. 
I met a young woman who broke the 
record for riding horseback from Mil- 
dura to Melbourne—three hundred miles 
through the bush, sleeping where night 
found her and using her watch for a com- 
pass. But the next day I visited in the 
house of a grand lady who should have 
lived in pre-revolutionary France, and 
who harbored a deep and honest sense of 
grievance that good butlers have become 
an almost extinct species since the war. 
When the creature comforts of Australia 
fall below our American standard, it is 
not so much in the direction of pioneer 
hardship as of unyielding English con- 
servatism. 


Most of us, I think, have heard that 
what one might call public manners in 
Australia—the manners of shop clerks and 
trafic policemen and cabmen and porters 
and railway guards—are “‘cheeky” and 
discourteous. I take up a cudgel to knock 
this illusion on the head with considerable 
warmth. In the social sense the Aus- 
tralian is entirely class-unconscious— 
which of course is quite different from being 
class-assertive. This gives him a human 
dignity that can not be touched. He i 
quite capable of being argumentative, te 
he is also friendly and helpful, provided 
you approach him always on the human 
side and not as a service machine. 


The Customer Not Always Right 


The Australian clerk has never heard of 
the American rule, ‘“The customer is 
always right.” He is extremely likely to 
think that the customer is wrong, and 
he will drop everything to argue the 
matter with you, but calmly, rationally, 
with no air of grievance, until you wish, in 
the interest of completing your purchase, 
that you had never tried to correct or 
rebuke. But whereas the American clerk, 
after such an interchange, will remain 
visibly sulky, the Australian instantly 
forgets and, having clung to his point with 
tenacity that leaves you beaten, is cour- 
teous and friendly again. This may be 
bad business, it may be bad salesmanship, 
but it is not bad human manners. 

The trafic policeman of whom you 
ask a direction smiles at you engagingly 
and says: “I’m blest if I know! You 
might ask that chap at the next corner.” 
It is a striking fact that the police never 
do know where anything is, but their 
manner of admitting it is, to me at least, 
wholly disarming. ‘There is no irritating 
air of impersonal infallibility about your 
Australian public servant. If he has no 
intention of “cheek” in telling you that 
you are wrong, he is equally willing to 
admit his own mistakes. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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She was scudding before the 


wind like a thing possessed 


SURPRISE ISLAND 


HE Pacific in an angry mood 
drove ine willy-nilly into the 
peculiar adventure of Surprise 
Isia 1. by which I. became 
known to tae breakfast-tables of the 
world. While admitting that I should 
not have departed from my custom of 
minding my own business, I set down the 
full facts here for the first time and leave 
my vindication to them. I am a plai 
honest seafarer, and how should I have 
known—but this was how it happened. 

The Trades had developed into a gale 
which was beating the life ou. uf the Wai. 
She was scudding before the wind like a 
thing possessed, staggering up and cown 
the ranges of the sea, reeling, pitching and 
writhing, with water cascading over her 
and carrying everything movable over the 
side. The sun of noonday was hidden by 
the silver sheets lifted from every crest, 
and the voices of the storm were enough 
to drown the very thoughts in a man’s 
head as he stood at the wheel and tried to 
help hertthrough her trouble. 

The sight of the palms on the hills of 
Surprise Tied came with the sweetness 
of a heavenly vision. I fancy the old 
navigators who gave that name to the 
dot they made on the chart must have 
seen it first as I did—over the top of 
leaping, roaring gray-green waves when 


By Dale Collins 


Author of: A Lapse from Business 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


shelter was the last thing which seemed 
probable within hundreds of miles. 

The Waif’s jibboom pointed at that 
biessed isle and trembled with joy and 
relief. Gathering her forces she went run- 
ning ‘toward the sanctuary with restored 
strength. The waves seemed loath to part 
with us and leapt as if to hide our objec- 
tive; the wind raved threats and curses— 
but we went on to the haven where we 
would be. 

Without boasting I may say that it was 
a neat bit of navigation which carried the 
W aif through that entrance which was no 
more than a gap of a few yards in the 
circle of the reef. After hellish minutes 
in a swell such as I hope never to see 
again, with every sense expectant of the 
grinding crash beneath to tell the end of 
ship and life, she slipped through the tuy- 
moil and lay on the slow-breathing water 
within, the foiled waves gnashing their 
white teeth on the reef astern. 

The sensation was like coming into 
heaven out of the loneliness of space. 


The triple hills of Surprise Island 
rose before us, cloaked i 
palms and greenery. The circum- 
stances may have biased my judgment, 
but I declare that I have never seen 
a place I liked better. It seemed to 
me the fairest island in all the seas— 
green and soft and sweet, defended from 
the terrors of the sea and framed in 
golden sand. The spray flung up from 
the reef shut in the little gem in silver 
walls shot with rainbow lights. 

I regretted the absence of another 
white man with whom to celebrate that 
deliverance. However, I went below 
and had a tot which, though solitary, was 
enjoyable, and then, having changed into 
oo returned on deck. 

he captain of my native boys, his lone 
eye rolling with excitement, met me at the 
hatch. 

“Taubada,” he said, ‘‘people stop along 
island!” 

This was the first surprise from that 
well-named island. I knew it well enough 
since it was quite close to my route to the 
Santa Josephs, and it was uninhabited. 
The captain’s manner showed that he did 
not mean there were a few kanackas 
stranded there, but that more interesting 
things were afoot. 

To all my questions he gave the same 
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reply, and though I could see no sign of 
human occupation, his certainty was con- 
vincing. ‘ 

Now, palpably, it was no business of 
mine if there were people on Surprise 
Island. It was my concern to shelter for 
a time, and then make all speed to the 
Josephs. But man has in him an ineradi- 
cable quality of simian curiosity, and 
the captain’s statement had set me puz- 
aling. If there were white people on the 
island why were they not hailing from the 
beach? If they were shipwrecked folks or 
prospectors or anything else they could 
not but be glad at the coming of a ship. 
The beach, however, was empty. 

I had the dinghy put over and was 
rowed ashore, having slipped a revolver 
into my pocket because I sensed some- 
thing suspicious in that secretiveness. 

“Look, taubada!”’ said the captain, as | 
stepped on to the beach. There in the 
sand was written the confirmation of all 
he had said. Like a new Robinson Crusoe 
I observed the footprints on that desert 
isle, and one glance revealed that they 
had been made by civilized people who 
had been accustomed to boots. 

“Great snakes!”’ said I. 

White folk had been on that beach a 
very short time previously—there were 
the prints, one set small and neat and the 
other larger and more heavy—and yet 
with an unexpected ship in the lagoon the 
island showed no sign of life. 

This, it may be said, was their affair, 
and I should not have intruded. I admit 
as much, and can offer no excuse save 
that at the promptings of curiosity I 
departed from my fixed habit. 

Eager to read the riddle I set off along 
the beach, leaving the captain with 
instructions that none was to enter the 
boat until my return. The lines of prints 
ran clear before me, and I was as excited 
as a boy on his way to his first circus. 


\KING no claim to skill as a bush- 

man I am free to admit that as soon 
as the trail left the beach I lost it. Stunted 
grass replaced the sand, and though 
occasionally I chanced upon a print it was 
always going in some way other than I 
expected, so that ultimately there was no 
sense in trying to follow further, and the 
best plan seemed to be to search the island 
until the mystery was solved. 

(he task was pleasant, for the palms 
and vegetation broke the force of the 
wind, and it was fine to be ashore. To 
emphasize these facts as I mounted higher 
I had glimpses of the sea through the 
swaying palms, and the sea looked more 
angry than ever, running gray and wild 
to the edge of the world. Beneath me the 
Waif drowsed happily. Whatever mys- 
tery the island held it was a better place 
than the open sea. 

these happy considerations were dis- 
pelled by the sound of voices. Although 
I could not distinguish words, it was 
evident that this was no chattering or 
grunting of kanakas, but the voices of my 
own people. Ahead the foliage was like a 
wall, and I could see nothing. i 

I make no claim to bravery; caution is 
my strong point. Accordingly I decided 
to inspect these inhabitants if I could 
before announcing myself. There was 
something queer about people in that part 
of the world who hid from a chance caller. 


As I say Iam no scout, but care and tke 


clamor of the gale allowed me to worm a 
way through the undergrowth without 
betraying my approach. Not being as 
young as I once was, it was a relief that 
the bushes did not extend far. Closer and 
closer I crept, and the voices grew more 
distinct. Abruptly the greenery came to 
an end, and I looked down upon an amaz- 
ing sight for any man to see, let alone a 
plain master-mariner like myself come in 
from battle with the sea. 

I lay upon the brink of a cup-like fold 
in the hill, the ground falling away sharply 
all about and making the hollow a shel- 
tered little nest, hemmed about by palm- 
tipped cliffs. From the further slope a 
cascade fell down like a plume to form a 
little silver pond about which the grass 
grew green and velvety. The wind 
howled above, but could not intrude into 
that place which was bathed in golden 
sunshine. 

But my eye took in these things in a 
single glance, and then saw only the occu- 
pants of the nest: the twain who had made 
the footprints on the sand and who cared 
nothing for the presence of a strange craft 
in the lagoon. They simply took my 
breath away, and I could only lie motion- 
less and gape, hearing the beating of my 
own heart. The old navigators knew 
something when they christened Surprise 
Island. 

Down in that hollow, in that lake of sun- 
shine, were two young people who, if they 
hadn’t made such a delightful picture, 
would have been most improper. ‘The girl 
was—well, I’m a plain man and I can’t 
say. more than that she was a rose. She 
was young and round and fair and her 
hair was full of sunshine; her skin was like 
marble; her mouth was scarlet. 

She reclined upon a green bank, one 
hand supporting her head in a tumble of 
curls, the other pulling idly at the grass 
before her. To me, coming without 
warning upon that vision, she seemed like 
something more than human—like part 
of that lovely place, like a nymph or 
dryad or something. She wore a nymphy 
costume—not clothes, but a kind of brief 
draping made of filmy stuff. In any other 
setting it would have been brazen. There 
was a flower in her sunshiny hair. Beside 
her, in a similar attitude, was a young 
man. He wore ragged white trousers and 
assorted wreaths, and he was tke one of 
those Greek fellows—I mean the sort you 
see in the paintings, not the modern 
ones who sell fruit. 





N the course of my business of running 

the Waif to the Josephs I have seen 
strange things—death and love, laughter 
which mocked Fate and men in tears, all 
the queer pictures of life on the edge of 
things—but never anything more amazing 
than the couple on Surprise Island. I 
couldn’t believe them. They were right 
outside my experience. If I hada’t been 
a sober man—as men go in these parts— 
I’d have doubted my senses. 

I am not in the habit of mixing with 
nymphs and ancient Greeks. I lead a 
simple, God-fearing life and run my 
schooner in the freight and passenger 
trade between Samarai and the Santa 
Josephs. I am what might be called a 
business man of the sea. In view of all 
this I couldn’t for the life of me see what 
to do. I didn’t know whether to cough 
discreetly and a little later make my 


appearance; whether to depart without 
further intrusion; whether, indeed—so 
disturbed was my mind—I dealt with 
human things at all. 

Fate decided for me. 

I moved ever so slightly, and before I 
could raise a finger to save myself the 
edge of the basin’s lip where I lay gave 
away beneath me, and I found myself 
plunging down upon that young couple in 
an avalanche of earth, small stones and 
uprooted bushes. It was my turn to cause 
surprise on Surprise Island. As it chanced 
the slope was smooth and grassy. There 
was nothing by which I could stay my 
descent, and down I slid upon my stomach. 


HANCE seemed determined that I 

should not mind my own business. 
There could be no going back. My descent, 
if undignified, broke no bones, and before 
I had realized what was happening I was 
sprawling on my face before those young 
people. They had started up, and the 
girl gave a cry of astonishment. The 
moment was difficult. I lay in an attitude 
of abasement before them, and they stood 
in their scanty attire, the girl with her 
arms crossed before her, and the young 
man with fists clenched. 

““What the devil—” said the young man. 

In my heart I echoed his surprise, but I 
could not find words. Instead I scrambled 
to my feet, recovered my cap and set it on 
my head, and made foolish attempts to 
brush my clothes. I was conscious of a 
peculiar tingling and tightness in the 
skin of my face, and, considering the 
matter now, I believe this to have been 
due to a blush, an accomplishment which 
I fancied I had long lost. 

Then I remembered my manners. 

“IT must apologize,” said I desperately, 
“for intruding upon you like this. I am 
Captain Childers of the Waif, trading to 
the Santa Josephs. The storm drove me 
in here for shelter. I always believed 
Surprise Island was uninhabited. I had 
no idea—” 

I could explain no more; I waved my 
hands. The decorous thing to do seemed 
to be to retire at once and show con- 
sideration for that girl like a rose, but 
having got over her first astonishment she 
did not seem to mind my presence—she 
was even smiling at me like a wandering 
child—and I was curious. 

“Charmed to meet you, sir,” said the 
young man, grinning. “I suppose we’re 
even more bewildering to you than your 
coming was to us?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, which was no more 
than truth. 

There was a breath’s pause, and then 
that girl spoke, and she had a voice like 
the cascade but more soothing. I stole a 
glance at her. Her eyes were bright as 
stars, and the innocence of her face 
banished any criticism of her costume 
which might have been lurking in my 
mind. There was no more harm in her 
than there is in a flower. All the same I 
found it easier to watch the young man, 
who, in turn, watched her with an 
expression of frank admiration beautiful 
to see. 

“You may well wonder how we came 
here, Captain,” she said. ‘‘We do our- 
selves!” I didn’t speak the oath of sur- 
prise which came to my lips, because her 
eyes were like stars. ‘‘We both have a 
hazy recollection of being on a ship, but 
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She was young and round and fair and her hair was full of sunshine; her skin was like marble; her mouth was scarlet. 


there must have been a disaster of some 
kind—some terrible blanket which covered 
the memory of all that had gone before— 
and though, as you see, we’re sane enough 
now, we can’t remember. We don’t know 
who we are nor why we are here. We only 
know’”’—and she held out her hands in the 
prettiest of gestures—‘‘that we are hap- 
pier than humans should ever hope to be, 
and that we love each other!” 

She took that lucky boy’s hand and 
there they stood before me, side by side, 
babes of that golden glen, the prettiest 
picture my eyes have ever seen. 

What answer could I make? My mouth 
hung wide, and I stared at them, envi- 
ously, incredulously, as if I expected them 
to dissolve or turn into a couple of young 


She wore a nymphy costume 


palms. I couldn’t have been more taken 
aback no matter what happened. 

“By the sailor!” I gasped at last, “‘it’s 
nigh incredible, missie. How long have 
you been here?” 

“T do not know,” she said. ‘‘We have 
not counted the days—why should we? 
But we must have been here months— 
many months!” 

“And what have you lived on?” 

“There is watér in plenty as you see, we 
have cocoanuts and bananas and paw-, 
paws, and whatever happened before we 
remember left the reef strewn with cases 
of food. The gathering of that wreckage 
is our earliest recollection. We have been 
born again, as it were. But we fare like 
kings here, Captain, and we have love—” 


I was stumped. I knew of no ship lost 
in those parts, but there were those two 
young people as proof that something had 
happened. But what? Allah only knew, 
and their identity was lost. None could 
say how important they were, what homes 
mourned for them, or what was their 
relationship and by what set of circum- 
stances they had been brought together 
A thousand thoughts flashed through my 
mind and left me more bewildered than 
ever. Here were these two children living 
like Adam and Eve, and—well, Allah only 
knew! 

I pushed back my cap and scratched my 
brow. I felt that I should try to bring 
them to their senses, and yet, realizing 
how happy they were, was secretly 
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delighted that I had no power wherewith 
to shatter their idyl. The world would do 
that quickly enough when they returned 
o1t. 

“But where do you live?” I asked. 

“We have a cave—the snuggest home 
one could wish for. We live like the birds 
—sleep at sundown and rise with the sun. 
No one has ever been as happy!” 

I could believe her, for standing in that 
sun-bathed dell I fell under a queer 
influence, so that I felt like a drab and 
rusty intruder into a little corner of the 
world which had kept its youth—which 
was still in the halcyon time before the 
Fall. 

“It is the oddest tale I have ever 
heard,” I confessed. “‘I should never have 
imagined that it would be possible to feel 
sorry to rescue castaways!” I tried to 
make my voice prosaic, because I had a 
feeling that I was falling under a spzll. 

At these words the boy and girl started 
away from me as if I had cursed them. 

“Rescue?” said the girl, her lips 
a-tremble on the word, the blue pools of 
her eyes troubled, her shoulders quivering. 

The man struck in, speaking with a 
quiet determination which was empha- 
sized by the ripples of muscle beneath his 
skin. 

“Captain, it’s quite natural that you 
should say that,” he declared. “Of course 
you look upon us as castaways, and you 
are pleased to be able to restore us to the 
world. But you’re wrong, all wrong. We 
are castaways, but we’re not going to be 
rescued. We have escaped from the 
dreary world which we remember only as 
a shadow on our lives. As my girl has 
said we are more happy here than humans 
should dare to be. We will not leave this 
island. We shall stay here always, until 
death comes! We are the happy lovers— 
the fortunate lovers—the blessed lovers!” 

“But—”’ I began in protest, with a 
thousand and one points to make clear. 

“Captain, save your breath!” he swept 
on. “Go back to the world and tell them 
ourstory. They can not harm us because 
none will know of whom you tell. Nothing 
that you say—no arguments and no 
prayers—could shake our resolve. We 
have discussed what we should do when 
something like this occurred, and our 
minds are made up. We may be selfish, 
but who would not be with a lifetime’s 
bliss as the prize?” 

“You see, we love each other,” the girl 
cried, ‘and we do not know what waits 
out in the big world. We might be parted 
there. Here we shall be together, all 
alone, for ever and ever and ever!” 

“But—” I could not go on. I had been 
pitched headlong into a great romance, 
and who was I—a dull seafarer—to seek 
to destroy it? And yet sense urged that I 
should make a further appeal. Every 
civilized instinct was in revolt. 

“You can’t do it!” I shouted as if noise 
could convince them. “Supposing your 
stores run out? Supposing illness came? 
Supposing you have no right to be lovers, 
and that you are already married to 
others?” 

“There is nothing you can say, nothing 
you can do that will shake our determin- 
ation,” said the boy, so gravely that such 
romance as I have in me found strength 
and triumphed over reason. “You can 
not carry us away forcefully—we’d die 
first—we have every right to go on living 
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as we will, our lives are our own. You 
don’t look like a rotter, and if you’re not 
you'll accept that!” 

hat was straight, and it shook me. I 
nodded. There was enchantment in the 
glen. It emanated from the girl like a 
rose so that a poor, dull old seafarer 
could not keep his head at all. 

And then she put a soft little hand upon 
my paw and completed my rout, since the 
revolver was no defense against these 
attacks. 

“Captain, dear Captain,” she said, “I 
like you! You have the face of a kind 
man and a good man and an understand- 
ing man. I read in your face that you 
know we are right. Chance brought you 
to us, and I’m glad it was you. I know 
the things you are thinking, but thos 
things do not matter to us. Look at me, 
Captain—I will go on my knees to you if 
you will but grant me one little wish!” 

I looked at her as well as I could, but 
my sight wasn’t clear, for the look in her 
face and the tone of her voice had set a 
lump in my throat and a mist before my 
eyes, though I am a plain man. 

“Have your wish, missie!”’ said I, for I 
could say nothing else. 

“Leave us, then, Captain. Go back to 
your ship. If you stay on this island you 
will try to argue us out of what we do, and 
that will only trouble you and trouble us. 
Go away from us back to your ship, and 
when the storm is passed sail away across 
the sea. Will you do this for me, Captain, if 
I go on my knees to you? You can appre- 
ciate beauty—why try to kill it?” 

I suppose I am a fool, but there she was 
before me like a naiad, her hand over 
mine, her little face turned up to me. I 
was aware of the boy at her shoulder 
looking like a man who waits to hear a 
decision on which his hope of salvation 
depends. For the life of me I could see 
but one thing to do. I patted her hand; 
I said nothing at all; I turned and left 
them in that little dell into which the soft 
night was flowing, and swiftly, as if 
fleeing from peril, climbed the side. 

At the crest I risked a glance back. 
They were in each other’s arms, but they 
turned their faces up to me, and their 
faces were aglow with gratitude and radi- 
ant beyond saying. Their joy was no idle 
boast. I went down to the beach again, 
and I was as a somnambulist. 

For two days and two nights the Waif 
lay in that lagoon, and I sat watching the 
isle of wonder, but I had granted the girl 
her wish, and I did not set foot upon shore 
again. No sign came from the island. I 
did not blame them. I, too, was be- 
witched. 


ON my return to Samarai I found four 
ships so vast that they looked in that 
anchorage as if a volcanic disturbance had 
flung up a group of new islands. There 
are usually only a few trading schooners 
dotted about. Momentary bewilderment 
gave place to understanding. These were 
the visiting battle-cruisers of the British 
and American navies which were making 
a world-tour to demonstrate to the lesser 
peoples that the bond of Anglo-Saxon 
friendship was a living thing. 

They had called at Samarai on their 
way to the East from Australia, and they 
made an impressive picture on that tur- 
quoise water against the background of 
palm-clad islets. 
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Though I am a quiet living man I con- 
fess I was not displeased to be in for the . 
rejoicings. 

The parties which occupied Samarai 
have nothing to do with this tale of Sur- 
prise Island, with the exception of a quiet 
evening of drinks and yarns which hap- 
pened at the hotel. We were a mixed 
crowd, and I’d never seen so many strange 
faces in that place before. There were 
planters and Government officials and the 
bosses of several companies with naval 
men unnumbered. It was a jovial gather- 
ing, and we enjoyed ourselves sitting out 
on the veranda with pipes drawing well 
and drinks at our elbows and everybody 
feeling sociable. 

I venture to say that my story of Sur- 
prise Island was as good a yarn as any 
told that evening. Even the local hard- 
cases were interested, and the visitors 
regarded it as a genuine bit of romance, 
though they hardly appreciated how 
unusual it was. Anyway, it made a good 
tale—that of those two lost lovers in the 
sunshiny dell, a new Adam and Eve in a 
garden without a serpent. 

There was no harm in telling the yarn, 
I contend. The young man had invited 
me to do so, and it certainly touched the 
listeners and gave them a glimpse of 
beauty. We were all a little quiet when 
it was done, and I fancy there were many 
among us—plain, ordinary, sinful men— 
who envied those innocents who had 
escaped from the world. 

Presently, with dawn nearer than sun- 
set, we broke up, and I strolled down to 
the pier. Many of us were straggling that 
way, and I found myself with a decent 
young Englishman on one hand and a 
similar American on the other. It seemed 
my tale had interested them so that they 
couldn’t get enough detail about it. They 
cross-questioned me, filling in this fact 
and that; they put me on my honor that 
it was true; they assured themselves that 
even though it had been a long evening I 
was sober enough. I was quite touched 
by their interest, if a little embarrassed 
by the sensation that I was in the witness- 
box. However, it seemed I came out of 
the ordeal with flying colors, for we 
parted the best of friends, and they went 
out to their ships in high spirits and after 
effusive thanks. 

They were welcome, and I thought no 
more of it, but next evening I met the 
young American again and he was more 
genial than ever. 

“Say, Captain,” he said, “that made a 
fine story. We surely are grateful to you. 
We’ve got it way—cabled—well worth it. 
You’d have laughed to see the difference 
our nationalities made in the handling of 
it. Thompson’s story, you know, all 
dignity and facts, with just glimmerings of 
sentiment; mine one large purple patch. 
They'll just eat it up, yes, sir!” 

I was in a fog. ; 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hopkins,” I said, 
“but would it be troubling you to ask you 
to explain?” 

“Why, I thought you knew. Thomp- 
son—he represents the British press and 
I’m the American correspondent on this 
cruise. That story of yours will be eaten- 
up by half the world at breakfast tomor- 
row. You'll be famous, if I know any- 
thing!” 

In this matter of Surprise Island I was 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HE early history of Pioche, 

Nevada, affords an interesting 

illustration of the efforts of 

a primitive Far Western 
mining community to enforce justice 
in the absence of the customary courts 
of law, and in the face of the refusal of 
lawless men to recognize what officials 
the infant community had chosen to 
enforce the law. 

Pioche was peculiar in its remoteness 
and isolation. ‘It was a tougher place to 
work in than Virginia City,” says Charles 
C. Goodwin, who knew both places well. 
“Virginia City was never more than 
twenty-six hours from the Coast cities; 
Pioche was about five days. After 1860 
Virginia City had plenty of homes and 
pure women; they were the exception in 
Pioche. Pioche was the last station: 
beyond it was the barbarism of men and 
nature. It was to southeastern Nevada 
what Silver Peak was to southern Nevada 
before the automobile was invented. So 
all through the years while active work 
was going on there, a contingent of toughs 
held sway in their own quarters, as des- 
perate and fierce and pitiless as was that 
delectable crowd which set the pace 
during the first two years of Virginia 
City.” 

‘Bullion is a great advertiser,” remarks 
Charley Gracey, the unofficial historian of 
Pioche, in accounting for the suddenness 
with which miners, prospectors, and less 
reputable adventurers thronged into the 
newly discovered camp. They came from 
all over the Far West, but particularly 
from Hamilton, White Pine district, the 
nearest camp, ninety miles away. 


Thirty Days to Dig 


Among the earliest of these newcomers 
were Tom and Ed Newland, brothers, 
who located a mining claim on the moun- 
tainside above one already located by 
William H. Raymond and John Ely, then 
the leading men and mine-owners of the 
camp. The Raymond and Ely claim was 
called the Washington and Creole, a name 
which became historic in the annals of 
Pioche. 

To mine the Newland claim, it would be 
easier for its owners to run a tunnel 
through the Washington and Creole than 
to sink a shaft on their own ground. The 
Washington and Creole was an unde- 
veloped property. Beyond the original 
little location shaft, not a pick had ever 
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been driven into it. So, partly because the 
tunnel would help to develop the Ray- 
mond and Ely ground, and partly because 
he wished to encourage the newcomers, 
Raymond, who was the brains and the 
directing force of the partnership, gladly 
gave the Newlands permission to run the 
tunnel. 

They had not gone thirty feet when 
they uncovered a ledge of ore, nine feet 
wide and averaging $300 a ton. Tom 
Newland immediately went to Raymond 
and Ely and sought the privilege of taking 
out ore for thirty days. Raymond, 
liberal and far-sighted man, granted the 
permission, and the Newlands opened up 
a wonderful bonanza. Raymond and Ely 
did not begrudge the Newlands what 
money they were making out of the 
thirty-day concession. On the contrary, 
they were glad to see them prosper. “It 
will encourage others to dig,” said Ray- 
mond. ‘Anyway, that ore might have 
lain there for years, or might never have 
been found.” 


Playing a Desperate Game 


At the end of the thirty days the New- 
lands turned the property over to Withe 
Walker, foreman for Raymond and Ely. 
The sight was one to rejoice the miner’s 
eye as the Newlands conducted him 
through the workings and showed him the 
thousands of tons of rich ore exposed, 
especially as the pay-streak in the Burke 
mine, Raymond and Ely’s original ven- 
ture, had begun to pinch. “I can keep 
that rattletrap of a mill at Bullionville 
going now,” Walker gleefully declared. 

The Newlands went ahead with the 
tunnel, now in barren ground, toward 
their own claim. But they could net keep 
their minds satished with the hope of 
what might be ahead. Their thoughts 
would revert to the bonanza they had left 
behind. ‘A mountain of ore worth $300 
a ton will worry any one when it is in 
plain sight and every one is allowed to see 
it,’ reflects the philosophical Gracey, a 
tolerant soul if ever there was one. 

So the Newlands got some of the new 
men from White Pine to help them jump 
the Washington and Creole. Under 
cover of night they built a fort just outside 
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the tunnel-portal and filled it with 
armed men. When Withe Walker’s 
miners came to work in the morning, 
they found themselves confronted 
with rifles and six-shooters and 
were forced to retire. 


Although Pioche was already the seat of 


government in Lincoln County, successo: 
to Crystal Springs and Hiko, the previous 
county seats, it had no court of higher: 
jurisdiction than that of justice of the 
peace. John Kane, a miner who had been 
chosen sheriff at an election held shortly 
before, went up on the hill and endeavored 
to convince the Newlands that they were 


doing wrong, but moral suasion was of 


no avail with them by now. They ordered 
him away from the fort, and he deemed it 
prudent to go. 

Then they proceeded to extract the 
Washington and Creole bonanza. The 
only mill anywhere in the vicinity was 
“the rattletrap at Bullionville” owned by 
Raymond and Ely, but that consideration 
did not balk the Newlands. They shipped 
the ore by ox-team, under an armed 
guard, to Silver Peak, where there was a 
ten-stamp mill. Silver Peak was hun- 
dreds of miles away, near the western 
border of Nevada, and the freighting 
charges were frightfully high. But $300 
ore will stand a lot of expense. 

Raymond and Ely tried their hand 
where the sheriff had failed, but were 

warned away from the fort under pain of 
death. Had mere physical strength been 
a factor in such a negotiation, Ely ought 
to have proved a formidable ambassador. 
He was about six feet, six inches tall, and 
broad in proportion. But neither men- 
tally nor morally was he anything of a 
giant. 


Another Thirty-Day Contract 


“Outside of Pioche,” says an anony- 
mous chronicler, “John Ely obtained a 
good deal of a reputation, but he could 
never have carried through any enter- 
prise of magnitude. He was a natural 
roustabout among men, a_ prospector 
rather than a miner. He had the endur- 
ance of an alligator: a trip of one hundred 


.miles across the desert or mountains, in 


summer heat or winter cold, was nothing 
to him—he could go without food and, if 
the ‘benzine’ held out, without water; a 
man of iron, physically, and moreover he 
had a rude magnetism that drew men to 
him. But to open and equip a great mine 
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would have been to him an impossibility; 
to have been tied down for six months 
to a steady business that required 
thought and calculation would have 
killed him.” 

With an armed force in possession of 
the Washington and Creole, and no law 
court in the region or legally constituted 
peace officer able to dispossess them, it 
looked like a stalemate for Raymond and 
Ely, when one day there came to Ray- 
mond a spokesman for a group of four 
young men but recently arrived from 
White Pine. They were Michael Casey, 
Barney Flood, Morgan Courtney and 
William Bethers, “all young men, under 
thirty, polite, gentlemanly fellows,” 
records Gracey. 

“We will drive the Newland gang off 
your ground if you will give us a written 
promise that we can have the ground for 
thirty days,” was the proposal their 
spokesman transmitted to Raymond and 
Kly. It was gladly agreed to, and they 
set about making good on their part of 
the contract. 


Justice Vindicated—Rudely 


It was decided to make the attack at 
night. Whisky was smuggled into the 
hands of the night-watch, after which the 
four stationed themselves under cover in 
a clump of pines on the mountain a dis- 
tance above the fort. Every detail of the 
eurrison’s movements was revealed by a 
blazing camp fire. Giving plenty of time 
for the whisky to do its work, they made 
their attack at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Pistol in hand, they swept down the 
hill, rushed the fort and drove the guards 
away from their arms. There was a 
liberal exchange of bullets and one guard, 
Snell, was killed and a number wounded. 
One of the casualties was due to Barney 
Flood’s knocking a man down with a 
rifle. Raymond and Ely had regained 
control of the Washington and Creole. 

And now the scene shifts from the pic- 
ture of justice thus rudely vindicated to a 
view of what the sudden possession of 
“easy money” and the scent of blood can 
do for men whom the impartial Gracey 
has described as “polite, gentlemanly 
fellows.” 

They made the most of their thirty- 
day lease and took out $60,000, which was 
a lot of money even for lucky miners 
in those days. The first one to experience 
a change in his fortunes was Michael 
Casey. Going to the bank to deposit his 
$15,000, he met at the counter a man 
named Tom Gossen, who reminded him 
that there was a matter of one hundred 
dollars, borrowed money, due. Casey 
directed the teller to hand Gossen one 
hundred dollars. Gossen then brought up 
the question of interest. Hot words fol- 
lowed, guns were drawn, and the two 
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men, each stepping out of a different door, 
found themselves facing each other on the 
sidewalk. 

Gossen’s bullet missed its mark, but 
Casey’s found a vital spot. Gossen died 
the next day, after dividing his money 
among his friends, with the exception of 
$5000, which, with a due regard for the 
absence of adequate machinery of justice 
in Pioche, he directed should be paid to 
any one who would kill Casey. The faith- 
ful friends, considering it too risky for 
themselves to undertake such a task while 
Casey remained in Pioche, nevertheless 
set a watch to keep him from leaving 
town. 

Their precaution was rewarded. Hot 
dispute raged in Pioche as to the justifi- 
cation of Casey’s deed. It centered round 
the point as to which adversary had fired 
first. Casey’s friends maintained it was 
Gossen, and Gossen’s friends the contrary. 
Jim Leavey was among the latter, and 
Casey, meeting him one day in Felsen- 
thal’s store, tasked him with it. ‘‘Yes,” 
admitted Leavey, “I am willing to swear 
to it.” Casey began to abuse him. “You 
can abuse me now,” retorted Leavey, 
who, lunchbucket in hand and attired in 
miner’s garb, had just come from his day’s 
work, “while you have your gun with 
you.” “Go get your gun and come 
a-shooting,” was Casey’s response. 

Leavey went to his cabin, donned his 
best suit of clothes, slipped his gun in his 
hip-pocket and returned to Felsenthal’s. 
Dave Neagle, Casey’s friend, was posted 
on the sidewalk in front, expecting Leavey 
to return by that way, but Leavey pru- 
dently elected to come by way of an alley 
that ran alongside the store and thus sur- 
prised Casey. 

Instantly the battle was on. There was 
a swift interchange of shots and then 
Leavey, disregardful of bullets, clinched 
with his enemy. Locked in a death-grip, 
they fell to the sidewalk. There, heedless 
of the bullets of Neagle who was firing at 
him from the street, Leavey battered 
Casey to death with the butt of his gun. 
One of Neagle’s bullets left a deep scar in 
Leavey’s chin, and one of Leavey’s fur- 
rowed Neagle’s forehead but did not enter 


the skull. 
With Their Boots On 


Both survivors lived to see other san- 
guinary encounters. It was nearly twenty 
years later when Neagle, appointed a 
Deputy United States Marshal to guard 
Judge Stephen J. Field, of the United 
States Supreme Court, killed Judge David 
M. Terry as he stooped to slap Field’s 
face in the railroad eating-station at 
Lathrop, California. Neagle 1s still alive, 
in San Francisco. 

Leavey ran a shorter course. Although 
Casey’s friends were bent on his destruc- 
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tion, Pioche was not destined to witness 
his end. For Leavey, quiet, honest, hard- 
working miner as he had been, suddenly 
developed into a formidable fighter and 
eventually terrified the worst gunmen of 
Pioche. With the possession of that 
$5000 revenge-money bequeathed by 
Gossen, he developed other and hitherto 
unsuspected traits. When quiet days 
came to Pioche, he followed new mining 
excitements until he landed in Tombstone 
where, waylaid one day by three assassins 
as desperate but not as brave as himself, 
he came to the end of the downward 
career that began with his dispute with 
Casey that day ten years before in Felsen- 
thal’s at Pioche. 

_ Of Casey’s three associates in the Wash- 
ington and Creole fight, Flood alone did 
not die a violent death, and he left Pioche 
early to avoid trouble, bound to ensue 
because of his stabbing a man. Bethers 
was shot dead at Eureka a year or two 
later. Morgan Courtney’s easy money, 
like Leavey’s, brought a change in his 
character. He became a gambler and all- 
round sport, and finally a professional 
“bad man.” He killed one or two men 
and doubtless would have added to the 
number of notches on his gun-handle had 
he not been indiscreet enough to incur the 
disesteem of an adversary so swift on the 
trigger that he was able to put six bullets 
into Courtney before even that expert 
gunman could fire once. 


Fortunes Lost and Made 


In the meantime, the mines of Pioche 
had flourished. Capitalists from San 
Francisco came early to Raymond and 
Ely and offered them $700,000 for their 
mine. Raymond had vision and refused. 
Ely took his half of the money, bought a 
fine home in Salt Lake and took his wife 
on atrip to Europe. In Paris he met with 
financiers who told him of wonderful 
mines in French Guiana. Although 
Nevada and Utah were continuously the 
scenes of new and rich strikes he lent a 
receptive ear and dropped his fortune. 
He came back to Pioche on borrowed 
money and was ever hopeful of making a 
second great stake. In that quest he 
finally returned to Montana, whence he 
had come to Nevada, but he never 
realized his dream. Raymond stayed with 
the camp until his mine had produced 
more than $10,000,000 and went East 
with ‘a fortune. It speaks well for his 
wisdom that while other Pioche properties 
yielded more than $7,000,000—Pioche’s 
Meadow Valley gave up more than 
$5,000,000—his was the only one that pro- 
duced dividends in an amount totaling 
more than assessments levied. 

With the departure of Raymond, the 
decline of Pioche set in. But that is 
another story. 
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ASHINGTON 


Significant News from the Nation's Capital 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


VER since Adam 

{Smith, and before, 

the professional 

economists have 
been striving to obfus- 
cate the simple _princi- 
ples of political econ- 
omy. They were in 
danger of being obfus- 
cated for good and all 
and buried deep until 
the Hon. Frank R. 
Gooding, well - known 
sheepman of Gooding, 
Idaho, arrived in Wash- 
ington with a ticket for 
one reserved seat in the 
parquet of the United 
States Senate chamber. 
The degradation and 
decadence of economic 
science as preached in 
the universities and 
broadcasted by sinister 
Democratic agencies was 
then at their lowest ebb. 
But a brilliant light of 
understanding soon took 
a prominent position 
over the desk of the 
new Senator from Idaho, 
and a world wandering in 
dense ignorance quickly 
was led into lucid com- 
prehension by the enun- 
ciation of these two 
fundamental principles 
of economics: 

First: Civilization will 
be saved if Idaho 
“points” are vouchsafed 
the same freight rates 
from the East as Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. 

Second: “This Nation” may endure if 
it will establish and maintain a high tariff 
on wool—and other Idaho products. 

These were not the abstractions of a 
mere theorist content to reduce great 
truths to simple form, but the pronounce- 
ments of a practical man with a steam- 
roller will and an inexhaustible ocean of 
energy and abundant facilities for its 
conversion. 

+ Applying himself first to the wool 
apothegm, Mr. Gooding of Gooding 
adopted the simple procedure of inculca- 
tion by iteration and re-iteration, so well 
understood by advertising experts. Cir- 
culating freely among golf-and-politics- 
playing senators, Gooding kept thunder- 
ing “Protect wool and save the nation,” 
until they began to consider him an 
authority and a prophet. Especially as 





they didn’t have any time left for their 
senatorial duties and couldn’t check up 
his assertion, which sounded reasonable 
enough when heard for the hundredth 
time. In time, the Gooding slogan came 
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As a youth he was the prize hay-pitcher of Idaho, and now at sixty-five 
he has no rivals. He has won in the meadow and in sheep-ranching 
and in the Senate by hard, slogging, unremitting work 


to be accepted as an axiom. It couldn’t 
be investigated or weighed because it was 
primal and ultimate, the basis of reason 
but not the substantive matter thereof— 
or something like that. 

Like most great thinkers and leaders 
the new light from Idaho was generous to 
friends and enemies alike, if they would 
but let him have his way. That is to say, 
that if they allowed him his way in mat- 
ters that appertained to him they could 
have their way 100 per cent plus in mat- 
ters that appertained to them. Out of 
this tolerant and catholic outlook grew a 
simp'e philosophy of republic-saving, 
tariff legislation. Perhaps it would not 
be accurate to ascribe the origin of this 
philosophy to Senator Gooding, but at 
least we may say that he was the first 
statesman completely and successfully to 
apply it. Asa member of the Senate com- 
mittee that dealt with the tariff he suc- 
ceeded in simplifying all Republican 
tariff deliberations and bringing them to 
a harmonious and unanimous decision by 
adhering unswervingly to this simple and 
fair rule: “In tariff schedules do unto 


others as you would that 
they would do unto you. 
Get your own and give 
the other fellow his; yea, 
in full measure.” 

It was by this simple 
rule, simple with all the 
greatness of simplicity, 
that Gooding, master 
mason, built up the im- 
posing structure of the 
tariff act of 1922. They 
call it the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber law, but it 
really is the Gooding 
law. It has fully justi- 
fied! the faith of its 
author. It was effective 
October 1, 1922; and it 
is well known that our 
present great prosperity, 
especially in the rural 
regions, began on that 
date, despite some dis- 
concerting, isolated inci- 
dents (such as the fall 
in the price of wheat in 
the face of the 30-cent 
duty) which are not of 
the least import to 
serious- minded persons. 
What are such irrelevant 
matters in view of the 
fact (see Gooding’s great 
speech of Wednesday, 
July 19, 1922, in the 
Congressional Record) 
that dog muzzles can be 
made in Germany for 
4.42 cents and retailed in 
the United States at 
$1.50, when our own 
dog-muzzle makers are hell-bent for the 
poorhouse at $2.00 retail, and that the 
Germans can pay a duty of 45 per cent 
on vegetable-ivory buttons, retail them 
in the United States at a profit of 4.766 
per cent, and never suspect the existence 
of domestic competition. What more ts 
there to say? ; 

Having half saved the American 
democracy by way of the tariff, Senator 
Gooding tightened his belt three holes 
and went after the transportation menace. 
One of his greatest assaults on the demon 
of inequitable railway rates was delivered 
in the Senate on May 14th and 16th, 
1924, the enemy seeking a truce during 
the 15th in which to bury its dead. In 
this oration the Senator laid down two 
propositions with which all right-thinking 
men will agree, the righter the thinking 
the swifter the agreement: 

1. ‘The man who would deliberately 
impair the great railroad system of 
America is an undesirable citizen and 
should be branded as an anarchist. 

2. “On the other hand, the railroads 
that grind so fine that they take the last 
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drop of blood of any product for carrying 
that product to market, and that for their 
own selfish interest destroy the usefulness 
of our inland waterways, w vhich nature has 
created to lighten the burdens of human- 
ity, by forcing upon some of the States of 
the Union a discrimination in freight rates 
for the purpose of destroying water com- 
petition so that the railroads may have a 
monopoly of transportation in this coun- 
try, are a hundred times more dangerous 
to this Government than the anarchist or 
the Bolshevik, for the Bolshevik is never 
dangerous to any country so long as those 
who control the great wealth are forced to 
give the people a square deal.” 

In those two propositions the Senator 
said a mouthful, especially in No. 2. The 
rhetorical figures were a bit mixed and 
involved, but that didn’t make any dif- 
ference with consumption in Idaho where 
prosperity has been so great since the 
Gooding tariff was enacted that the home 

folks themselves are often incoherent. 

Begging Senator Gooding’s pardon for 
anything that may appear irreverent in 
the foregoing, I want to commend his 
career to the attention of all aspiring 

youths who may be discouraged by the 
yapping of the weak and degenerate about 
the alleged fading-out of opportunity in 
this country! Escaping from England at 
the age of nine (although England was 
then at the height of her free-trade pros- 
pe erty, the youth foresaw what was com- 
i2 to her for her rejection of protection) 
at twenty-one he had settled and settled 
hard in Idaho. There he was in the best 
state in the best country in the world, and 
there he stuck. At that early age he was 
soon the prize hay- 
pitcher of all Idaho, 
highland or lowland, and 
now at sixty-five,|he has 
no rivals. Work—hard, 
slogging, unremitting 
work—that is Gooding 
and his career. All his 
life he has worked, and in 
many a contest he has 
won against better oppor- 
tunity and perhaps more 
brains. He has won in 
the Senate just as he won 
in the meadow and 1 
sheep-ranching _ because 
all the time was work- 
time for him. Take it 
from Senator Gooding 
that all you have to do in 
America to succeed is to 
work, work like the devil, 
provided the protective 
tariff be maintained and 
the long haul be given no 
advantage over the short 
haul. Also it would be 
well as a success booster 
to string out the pay- 
ments on Government 
irrigation project lands 
about a hundred years. 


U 
“William H. King, 
Democrat” 
All work and no play 
may have made Jack a 
dull boy, but it has “a 


sharpened “William 
King, Democrat, of Salt 


The West at Washington: 
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Lake City,” as the Congressional Direc- 
tory hasit. I say it, and say it advisedly, 
that the junior senator from Utah is the 
original and only absolutely joyless mem- 
ber of Congress, Reed Smoot’s pretensions 
thereto notwithstanding; and the j. s. 
admits it. So great is the gap between 
Senator King and all the other members 
of the Senate who aspire to a reputation 
for industry that they stand in the com- 
parison as mere drifting idlers. 

can’t say that this ‘zealot of industry, 
this hound for work, was always playless 
before he came to the Senate; though I do 
know that he had a hard and laborious— 
even a sad and tragic—early life. But 
the stopless treadmill of strenuous toil 
caught him early, holds him now and will 
hold him to the mortal end. The iron of 
the stern Mormon sect was born in him 
and his infant cooings were solemnized 
by a deep conviction that life is serious 
and earnest. Work in the public schools, 
work in the Brigham Young Academy, 
work in the State University, work in the 
Michigan law school, work against a back- 
ground of sadness caused by the early loss 
of his mother brought him distinction at 
the very portals of manhood. With three 
terms in the territorial legislature behind 
him he came at 23 to the bench of the 
supreme court of the territory and of the 
state. Next we find him in the lower 
House of Congress and then in 1917 he 
ousts Sutherland, Republican, and enters 
the Senate. 

Until the toga was donned young King 
always believed that there was no job so 
huge and tedious that he could not con- 
quer it. He might have continued in that 
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The junior Senator from Utah admits that he is the original and only ing 
absolutely joyless member of Congress. He became a hound 
for work at an early age and_has never recovered 
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fond and happy belief, and he might even 
have ‘played a little had not he and the 
World War arrived in Washington simul- 
taneously. But they did. The Demo- 
cratic leaders welcomed the worker and 
invited him to keep track of everything 
that was going on in Congress. 

“Easy, thank you,” s: sid the new Sena- 
tor, forgetting what the War was going to 
do to Congress and the nation. Congress 
proceeded to enact legislation about 
twenty times as fast as ever before and 
correspondingly to investigate the activi- 
ties growing out of its enactments. Before 
the end of May, 1917, Congress was at 
least a week ahead of the first and only 
man who ever undertook to know all 
about everything that it was doing. To 
make matters worse, they put King on all 
kinds of committees that worked like an 
Irishman razing a Protestant chapel, and 
always he was made head worker. As a 
member of the judiciary committee he 
became a specialist on contraband, em- 
bargoes, right of search and all those other 
puzzlers from which the nation got relief 
only by going to war with Germany. By 
virtue of the same membership he became 
an authority on all the six thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of propaganda of which the 
United States was the victim from the 
age of Bernstorff (remember him?) to the 
era of the Bolshevists. 

That not being enough he was called 
upon to become the Democratic fiscal and 
taxation sharp of the Senate, and soon 
became so proficient in Government 
accounting and income tax legerdemain 
that all the Treasury experts began going 
to night school to keep up with him. At 
first the Senator thought 
that by reading a hun- 
dred pages a day of 
committee proceedings, 
or about 50,000 words, 
he would be able to keep 
up withtheirwork. They 
raised the ante to 100,0c0 
words and he met it, 
besides being on _ the 
floor of the Senate early 
and late, which kept a 
lot of other senators from 
being there because they 
knew it was useless to 
attempt to put anything 
over with the encyclo- 
pedic King on the job. 
Then the Government 
multiplied itself several 
times for war purposes 
and Senator King had to 
cut two hours off his sleep 
just to keep up with 
bureau nomenclature. A 
whole host of techni- 
cians came to Washing- 
ton and descended on the 
Senator with their jar- 
gon. This forced him 
to order books of refer- 
ence from the Congres- 
sional library a hundred 
at a time. But do his 
best, the man from Utah 
never overtook that lost 
week. Worse, he often 
had to admit to himself 
that the week was grow- 
into weeks and 
months. Finally he 

(Continued on page 75) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





A Chinese Woman Surgeon 
A Girl Beekeeper 





A Guardian of Wild Game 


A Feminine Magistrate.of Police 


A Maker of Caricatures in Wood 





The Ministering Angel 
of Chinatown 
CHINESE woman doctor, 


thoroughly Americanized, her re- 

ception room the office of a photo- 

graphic studio in the center of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, her clientele di- 
vided equally among Chinese and Amer- 
icans. Suchis Dr. Margaret Jessie Chung 
a notable daughter of the West. 

Twenty-nine years ago in Santa Bar- 
bara began the life of this pioneer prece- 
dent-breaker. Her father was a mer- 
chant, her mother a court-interpreter. 
Poverty was the first barrier she faced. 
From the seventh grade onward her own 

earnings paid for her education. 

The University of Southern California 
conferred on Margaret Chung the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in 1916, but back of 
that diploma lay an exceptional college 
career. She paid her expenses by lectur- 
ing on China at churches and clubs and 
selling medical and surgical equipment to 
her fellow students. That would leave 
little leisure in the life of the average 
co-ed, but this ambitious girl found time 























Born in California 
of Chinese parent- 
age, Margaret 
Jessie Chung is 
a distinguished 
example of “the 
personal equa-~ 

tion” achieved 
under oriental 
and occidental 


influences 


Dr. Chung is a 
physician and 
surgeon of un- 
usual skill, with 
a clientele in and 
out of San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. 
She worked her 
way through 
medical college 





to win a scholarship in debating and to 
play on the University’s basketball team. 
The completion of interneship in a 
Los Angeles hospital started a swift flight 
toward success. A few months in Chicago 
gave her recognition as an exceptionally 
skilful surgeon. Tribute to her ability as 
a psychologist came shortly afterward in 
appointment as criminal specialist by the 
state of Illinois. But home and the West 

called her back to Pasadena in 1919, and 
racial ties, still stronger, drew her to San 
Francisco three years later to work in the 
the largest Chinese colony on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Against the oriental ideal of home- 
bound womanhood, against oriental dis- 
trust of everything Western, against the 
ignorance of sick persons who would die 
with herbs rather than live with modern 
medicine, Dr. Chung fought a brief, heart- 
trying fight. And she won. 

Callers at first were infrequent to her 
up-stairs, unpretentious office, but one day 
brought the friends of Jennie Fung 
who was dying. Unaccountably, they 
explained, she had lost quarts of blood, 
despite faithful administration of the cus- 


tomary Chinese herb remedies. Could it 
be that by chance the magic of the Occi- 
dent would avail? The knife ef Dr. Chung 
answered. A simple operation saved 
Jennie Fung’s life. Swiftly through 
Chinatown went word of the miracle. 

In a month Dr. Chung was established 
in a new ofhce, thoroughly up-to-the- 
minute. More and more her people left 
their herb doctors and their American- 
bred physicians to build her a practise 
second to none in Chinatown. As many 
more Americans have increased her 
clientele. At St. Luke’s Hospital her skill 
soon earned her recognition as a wizard at 
tonsilectomy. 

Professionally mannish are the silk 
shirtwaist, soft collar and bow tie that 
Dr. Chung wears, but a woman’s tender- 
ness and a mother’s love she has showered 
on a growing family. Six sisters and 
brothers she had supported. Now Mil- 
dred, a nurse, watches “Dr. Margy”’ per- 
form operations at St. Luke’s. In Pasa- 
dena, Anna and Florence work in a clinical 
laboratory. Dorothy, still poring over 
high-school books, dreams of bedkier 
volumes she will one day study at the 
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University of California medical 
college. To all of them their 
eldest. sister has been an in- 
spiration. Their lives, like hers, 
they will dedicate to the relief 
of suffering. 

GERALD J. O’Gara. 
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A Grower of Furs, 
Fins and Feathers 


WARREN KINNEY has 

«shoulders that any football 
player would envy. As Super- 
visor of Game and Game Fish for 
the State of Washington he needs 
them. They must hold up under 
the tremendous strain of supply- 
ing the fish and game require- 
ments of some _ 160,000 local 
sportsmen, as well as insure a 
reserve stock for posterity. Also, 
between you and me and the 
often-quoted gate-post, they come 
in handy bucking politicians off 
the side-lines. 

You see, politicians and con- 
servators never seem to agree on 
eame affairs. Sometimes it’s a 
matter of utilizing the license 
money paid by sportsmen for the 
privilege of fishing and hunting. 
Mostly, though, it seems to be 
the question of saving things for 
future use instead of squandering 
them now. 

Few office holders have ever 





Interesting Westerners 





rendered a better stewardship to 
the public than Kinney. Through 
the strict application of modern 
business methods he has literally 
accomplished wonders during his 
tenure in office, when one considers the 
appropriation he works with. 

Washington has one of the oddest and 
most extravagant game-control systems in 
the country. A local sportsman can obtain 
either a state license for $7.50 or one 
limiting him to any one of thirty-nine 
counties for $1.50. Each county has its 
own game commission and wardens, 
spends its own money and makes its own 
seasons and bag limits, instead of having 
one or two uniform seasons throughout 
the state. 

Until March, 1921, the office of State 
Game Warden was handled by the Com- 
mercial Fishing Department. There were 
so many flaws to this system that sports- 
men finally secured a partial separation of 
the two departments and Governor Hart 
appointed Kinney to the office of Super- 
visor. By legislative act, funds for the 
new department were created by appro- 
priating ten per cent from the money col- 
lected through the sale of county licenses 
and eighty per cent of all state licenses. 
(By the way—at the same time the price 
of state licenses was raised from five to 
seven dollars and a half!) During the 
first biennium the state department’s 
actual share of this fund amounted to 
$108,322.33. But for the increase in the 
cost of state licenses this sum would have 
been considerably larger, as the previous 
records show. 

With this rather meager allowance Kin- 
ney set out to build a record in propagation 
which will stand as an indicator of what 
business principles and sincerity can do 





when systematically and energetically ap- 
plied. The story is much too long to tell 
here, but the facts are that with a little 
over fifty thousand a year he has built up 
and maintained two great game farms, 
some fifteen hatcheries and thirteen eying 
stations, maintains a competent state 
warden force, has accomplished invaluable 
research work and too many other things 
to mention. The total of the various kinds 
of game fish reared and planted during 
his biennium exceeds eighty-one million, 
including spawn, fry and fingerling. 

‘he game bird record is equally amaz- 
ing. Starting with two hundred Chinese 
pheasant hens Kinney has increased the 
game farm breeding stock to over three 
thousand. In 1922 the two farms turned 
out nearly five thousand adult birds and 
distributed some thirty thousand eggs to 
farmers and sportsmen for private hatch- 
ing and liberation. Last year the num- 
ber of adult birds raised and liberated 
was increased to ten thousand. Similar 
records have been made with other game 
birds and animals. 

Kinney is one of the most popular men 
in the state. He was born on an island in 
Cumberland lake, Clayton, Wisconsin, 
forty-two years ago. His life vocation 

was banking and general merchandiz- 
ing. He retired about seven years ago, 
as a result of application and industry. 
During the war he served the Govern- 
ment in the Departments of Justice and 
Forestry. 

In conclusion—yes, — he’s married, 
and happily so. . W. Meter. 
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The big man behind the desk with the stuffed birds is - Warren Kinney, Supervisor of Game 
and Game Fish for the State of Washington. He has to satisfy the game requirements 
of some 160,000 sportsmen, while insuring a reserve stock for posterity 


The Lady on the Bench 


HEN a locomotive engineer dies his 
widow does not take his place in the 
cab, nor is a preacher replaced by his 
widow in the pulpit, but when W. S. Lee, 
for ten years justice of the peace and city 
police magistrate in Boulder, Colorado, 
passed Sia his widow succeeded him. 
Judge Lee had been a faithful hardwork- 
ing officer and public sentiment seemed to 
be fav orable to a continuance of the “Lee 
regime” at the city hall. Consequently 
Mrs. Linda M. Lee was appointed police 
magistrate and justice of the peace by the 
city manager and county commissioners, 
to fill her husband’s unexpired term. 
That was in July, 1918. The following 
November she came up for election as 
justice of the peace and won by a large 
majority. The majority has increased in 
every subsequent election. So Judge 
Linda M. Lee, said to be the first woman 
to hold the combined positions of city 
police magistrate and justice of the peace, 
seems assured of a job the rest of her life. 
And she has needed the job, not only to 
support herself but to put her son through 
school. She took it with a determination 
to make good. That she has done this is 
evidenced by those whom it is her duty to 
fine or reprimand. Offenders take her 
fines in the right spirit. The feeling of 
antagonism that usually prevails between 
offenders and judges does not exist in 
Judge Lee’s court. She deals out simple 
justice to transgressors. Common sense, 
sound judgment and womanly wisdom 
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Mrs. Linda M. Lee is justice of the peace and city police magistrate in Boulder, 


Colorado. 


all the Republicans are for her. 


At every election her majority increases. 


She'sa Democrat, but 
Weddings are her hobby. She 


averages one hundred couples a year and jokingly refers 


to the fees as her 


are mingled freely with the statutes when 
she pronounces sentence. 

Judge Lee is fifty-four years old. More 
than a half-century of life with its varied 
experiences and difficulties has given her 
a shrewd insight into human nature. She 
knows that the little fellow who plays ball 
in the street is not conscious of any wrong- 
doing and she dismisses him with a gentle 
caution. But with deliberate law-break- 
ers she is correspondingly severe. Her 

“clients” are many. They include univer- 
sity students and truck- drivers, barbers 
and bootleggers, “boobs and wise guys,” 
women and children—in fact, an entire 
cross-section of the human race passes 
before her bar of justice in twelve months, 
receiving sympathy or advice, warning or 
fine, or a jail sentence. She collects and 
turns over to the city and county approxi- 
mately $5000 a year. She “‘made” a 
fifth of that amount in five minutes one 
day last year when she fined three Denver 
bootleggers $300 and costs each. 

Although a Democrat she has the added 
support of the Republican party. 

“When I took office as justice of the 
peace my only remuneration was a small 
per cent of the fees collected,” she said. 
‘The state senators and county repre- 


“hope chest fund” 


sentatives, however, were men from my 
home town who interested themselves in 
me and worked diligently in the legis- 
lature to have passed a bill making the 
office of justice of the peace a salaried one 
in cities of 13,000. They succeeded. 
Oliver H. Shoup, then governor of the 
state, a Republican, signed the bill the 
day it was passed. All these gentlemen 
were Republicans, myself a Democrat. 
“‘There are many sad things connected 
with my office. However, the work has 
its humorous side. A barber was brought 
into court by the police the other day for 


violating a minor traffic ordinance. As it 
was his first offense I released him. 
““*Thanks, judge,’ he said. ‘If you 


ever want your hair bobbed, come to my 
shop and [’ll do it for nothing.’ Now 
what do you think of that?” 

In addition to being a city officer Judge 
Lee has been secretary of an Eastern Star 
chapter for eleven years and is an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Woman’s Club and a sewing-circle. Her 
hobby is weddings. She marries an 
average of one hundred couples each year, 
the fees ranging from $2. 50 up. She jok- 
ingly terms this fund her “‘hope chest.” 

Wattace X. RAWLEs. 
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A Busy Bee Girl 


I* you opened up a hive of bees on a dare 
and got stung, literally peppered from 
finger-tip to elbow, you would hardly 
choose beekeeping for your life’s work 
“right off the bat.” Yet that’s just what 
nineteen-year-old Helen Steiner of Seattle 
did on her uncle’s ranch in June, 1921. 
Her high-school and __ business-college 
training having been completed she imme- 
diately took three hives of Italian bees 
and the sound advice of a Government 
expert in bee culture and leased her loca- 
tion, an acre in the Grays Harbor 
country. 

As a small child Helen had liked bugs, 
ants, grasshoppers and spiders. A natural- 
ist by instinct, she used to put bugs into a 
bottle to study them. This young bee- 
keeper is now secretary of the Washington 
State Beekeepers’ Association, also secre- 
tary of the Peninsula Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. She spends eight months of the 
year working and playing with her col- 
onies of bees, of which she now has fifty 
and plans for a hundred or more. The 
other four months are spent in Seattle 
marketing the product and earning by 
stenography more capital to buy more 
bees. In April she makes a “bee line,” as 
it were, for her acre where she occupies a 
four-room honey house with two sable 
collie dogs, Steiner’s registered Foxy Lass 
and Jeanne, for company. The house has 
an elevator which lifts the honey from the 
ground floor to the second floor where it 
runs from the extractor into the settling 
tank below. 

Miss Steiner specializes in extracted 
honey instead of comb honey. She 
selected the location because of its near- 
ness to hills carpeted with fireweed. 

““Fireweed honey is considered one of the 
finest grades in the United States,” she 
says. Her lease runs for an indefinite 
period, or as long as the fireweed lasts, 
which is usually from four to six years. 
She never tires of watching her streams of 
bees making for the blue hills of fireweed, 
flying high as they go and low as they 
return heavy laden with nectar. 

She performs all the labor herself, over- 
hauling the colonies in the spring, working 
with them through the summer and pack- 
ing them away in November for the 
winter. She gives each hive sixty pounds 
of honey to live on in winter, wrapping it 
in tar paper and packing the top of the 
hive with sphagnum moss. Hives come 
“knocked down” and she puts them up 
herself. Queens are shipped to her from 
the best queen breeders of the East, after 
which she proceeds with artificial swarm- 
ing by taking about four good frames of 
bees from a strong healthy colony and 
putting them in a new hive with a queen. 
For recreation in spare moments she 
enjoys shooting tin cans off the fence posts 
with a twenty-two rifle or revolver. 

At both annual fairs, the Grays Harbor 
and Western Washington Fairs at Puyal- 
lup, Miss Steiner exhibits bees and honey. 
Last year she ran away from fifteen com- 
petitors with the honey sweepstakes. Her 
bees also captured more points than any 
of her rivals. It is not surprising, there- 
ore, that this year she was elected assis- 
tant superintendent of the honey depart- 
ment at the Western Washington Fair. 

Three distinct crops are harvested ne 
the Steiner apiary—the vine maple i 
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May, after which comes the clover and 
then the fireweed in July. It depends 
upon one’s taste which is best in flavor. 

This young honey vendor does her own 
advertising and merchandising. She 
drives her own touring car to and from 
Seattle where fourteen grocery stores use 
her honey exclusively. She is ambitious 
to build up an independent retail business 
instead of selling to wholesalers, as the 
majority of beekeepers do. “My aims 
always jump leagues ahead of me,” she 
laughingly declares. ‘‘When I catch up 
to one there is another luring me on.” 

Miss Steiner’s total output for 1923 was 
somewhat below two thousand pounds, 
the product of about thirty hives, and 
1923 was a lean year. Her biggest prob- 
lem is to supply the local demand and 
therefore she plans to confine her efforts 
to Washington for the present. 

“T think,” says this courageous girl, 
“that beekeeping is an industry particu- 
larly well adapted to women who are not 
afraid of work and of being stung while 
they work. Women are more apt to make 
a success in this field because they natur- 
ally pay more attention to details. There’s 
lots of excitement in the business. There 
is more ‘kick’ in beekeeping than there is 
in any other line, I believ e. ve had many 
a scrap with my bees.” 

Miss Steiner has no fear of bees and 
works among them with no gloves but 
usually wears a veil. She enjoys them 
most in the spring of the year when they 
are goodnatured but in the autumn when 
she takes their honey away they are mad 
as hornets. During this excitement 
Jeanne, the collie, puts up a brave front 
and snaps at them, but Foxy Lass turns 
tail ignominiously and runs. 

Harriet GEITHMANN. 











Bugs of all kinds were Helen Steiner's pet 
playthings when a child. She is now a 


beekeeper and winner of exhibition prizes 
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When he was a small boy the funniest things in the world to him were the animals on 
his father's farm. Because he has a clever knack at creating comical creatures 
in wood, Aldace O. Dinsdale is a joy-maker as well as a toy-maker 
for the children of today—and even the grown-ups smile 


A Dweller in Toyland 


ECAUSE, as a child, the animals on 

his meee farm in the Sacramento 
Valley, California, seemed to possess 
whimsical half-human characteristics, 
Aldace O. Dinsdale began sketching them 
on his slate. And because he remembers 
this child-concept so clearly that he has 
been able to give it an appealing form with 
wood and paint he is attracting national 
attention as a designer of wooden toys 
beloved of American children. 

His first manufactory was in the moun- 
tains of an isolated county where he 
erected a small mill with jig and band 
saws and carved his tiny wooden cari- 
catures from the logs of trees. Later he 
went to San Francisco and established 
himself in two cottages on a high bluff 
overlooking the bay. During rush seasons 
he has a dozen assistants who aid him in 
producing miniature bull-dogs, pole-cats, 
giraffes, elephants, bears and all manner 
of beasts, tame or wild 

Dinsdale is a graduate of the California 
School of Arts at Berkeley and it was 
there that his present vocation was deter- 
mined rather casually as the result of a 
holiday sale of products by the pupils. 
Confronted with the necessity of producing 








something to sell, Dinsdale suddenly re- 
membered how funny the birds and beasts 
of his father’s ranch looked to him when he 
was a little boy. He busied himself with a 
jig-saw and paints until he had produced a 
collection of friendly-looking beasties, in- 
cluding a very personable skunk. They 
made every one who saw them laugh and 
wish to take one home “to show the chil- 
dren.” After the sale was over many orders 
came for Dinsdale animals—so many, in 
fact, that their creator gave all of his spare 
time to making them. He created new 
models, made a Noah’s Ark to house them, 
a toy farm house with a folding fence round 
it and many other novelties. People car- 
ried them to the four corners of the 
Nation and orders came without solici- 
tation from every section to which the 
toys had journeyed. So Dinsdale gave up 
his position as instructor in the Berkeley 
art school and became a toy-maker. 
Incidentally, he enlisted when war was 
declared and served two years in France. 
He has no scientific notions about wood- 
carving or toy-making except to produce 
from memory by the simplest means. 
Humor and simplicity, he says, appeal to 
children. And there is something of the 
child in all of us, he adds. 
Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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HETHER you get up with your 
left foot or your right foot first, 
how do you approach the day’s 


work? Are you eager to get at 
it? Do you take joy in it? Does a good 
day’s work well done leave you happy and 
contented with a sense of achievement? 
Or do you go at the daily task with the 
desire to have it over as rapidly and pain- 
lessly as the clock will permit? Are you 
glad to get away from it? Is the money 
you earn the sole reason for the effort you 
put forth? 

This is not a homily on the virtue of 
hard work, relentless application and 
ceaseless toil to the end that you may be- 
come president of the concern. On the 


contrary, this is a wail, a jeremiad be- 


Charles Shinn, veteran forester and nature lover of the 
Far West, found his proper niche in life and 


made his dreams come true 


Ranger Shinn 


The Story of a Man Who 
Shaped His Life to Get 
the Greatest Haffpiness 


By Will Barnes 












moaning the fact that under modern con- 
ditions uncounted thousands of men and 
women are chronically dissatisfied and 
disgruntled because they are square pegs 
in round holes. Circumstances compel 
them to grind out an existence in work for 
which they are not fitted; as a result they 
are denied that lasting contentment which 
arises out of congenial tasks well done. 

But honestly, a lot of these discontented 
ones do not have to keep their nose on an 
unsatisfactory grindstone. By using their 
brains and making the effort, they can 
find that niche for which they are best 
fitted. And when they find it, they will 
be as supremely happy in their work as 
Charles H. Shinn, veteran forester and 
nature lover of the Far West. 

Very early in life, while 
working in his father’s 
nursery, young Shinn 
acquired that love for trees 
which became the ruling 
passion of his life. Like 
millions of other young- 
sters, however, he chose 
a vocation that separated 
him from his life’s greatest 
interest. He became a 
teacher. But he did not 
stay a teacher. Finding 
no happiness in the work, 
he turned to journalism. 
For twenty years, he wrote 
news items, stories, poems, 
sketches and articles that 
were published in papers 
and periodicals throughout 
the country. Many of them 
dealt with forestry, then 
a new subject. But still 
Shinn was not wholly sat- 
isfied. Therefore, when 
the Bureau of Forestry 
was organized to look 
after the new forest re- 
serves’ set aside in the 
Far West by Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, 
Shinn gave up the literary 
position he had created 
for himself in twenty years 
and sought to connect 


estry bureau. He suc- 
ceeded. He became head 
forest ranger for the Cen- 
tral California reserves, a 


himself with the new for-, 
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**Peace Cabin,” in the Sierra. Over the door is this verse: 
The dog is on the bedstead, the cat is in the lake, 
The cow is in the hammock; what difference does it make? 


kingdom of mountain forests in the 
Sierra Nevada. Now he was working 
with and among the great trees of th« 
virgin woods at all times. He was com- 
pletely happy. 

Into this work Shinn threw himself with 
every bit of enthusiasm he had, which is 
saying a good deal. It was his whole life 
and as the Bureau of Forestry under the 
Interior Department expanded into the 
Forest Service in the U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture of today he grew and ex- 
panded with it. 

As “Head Forest Ranger” he was in 
direct administrative charge of several 
million acres of forests along the backbone 
of the Sierra Nevada range in Centra! 
California. Those were the fighting days 
of forestry in the West and the part 
played by Head Ranger Shinn of the 
Sierra Forest Reserve is the story of the 
real beginning of forestry in the West. 


Taking the Law in His Hands 


Those were the days when the sheep 
owners practically owned the mountain 
country. They had grazed it, burned it, 
ravished it and claimed it for their very 
own for twenty-five years. Half a regi- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s best cavalry regiment 
patrolling the border line of the Yosemite 
National Park could hardly cope with 
these lawless profiteers. Their political 
power extended clear across the continent. 
They defied the Government, scoffed at 
the orders from Washington transmitted 
to them by Head Ranger Shinn and con- 
tinued to graze their sheep where, when 
and how they pleased. The story of how 
Shinn in October, 1903, despairing of ac- 
complishing anything through soft words 
and long-distance orders, finding himself 
blocked by politicians whenever he in- 
voked the law and then took the law into 
his own hands, will live forever in the 
annals of the Forest Service. 

There were no troublesome telephones 
through the Sierras in those days; few 
roads and few trails. There were no daily 
mails to hamper his plans. Once away 
from his headquarters in the foothills he 
and his men were hard to find. With 
fifteen or twenty forest rangers, all moun- 
taineers, self-reliant, daring and ready to 
back Shinn to the limit, he left his head- 
quarters one day and before the defiant 
sheep men knew what was happening, he 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The freight began to move; and now they walked the decks, leaping across the roaring intervals 


For the Job's Sake 


OUNG Colter’s day of work 
was done and on the mor- 
row his annual vacation 
would begin. Yet he was 
frowning as he left the long suite 
of offices whose glass doors bore the 
name of hisemployer in gilt letters. 

‘Two weeks before I’ve got to see you 
again, Old Treadmill,’ he murmured and 
hurried to catch an elevator. 

Down on the sidewalk he became a 
member of the great five o’clock crowd 
which was flowing between steep walls of 
stone with a steady deep noise like a river 
in a gorge, taking on tributary streams 
from the tall buildings which it passed. 
The majority of that throng were still in 
their twenties; their feet were swift and 
eagerness shone from their faces. Young 
Colter towered half a head above most of 
the men, outstriding all of them, and the 
eyes of many a girl whom he passed fol- 
lowed him with an unconscious'admiration. 

He was feeling pity today for these fel- 
wt workers emerging from the wide door- 

ays: there were so many of them; they 
were so small; the buildings were so mas- 
sive and so hard. A swarm of mites, he 
told himself, among huge things of stone 
and steel, mere particles in an enormous 
mechanism which would squeeze them 
dry of all their energies and continue 
going on when they were gone. 

Young Colter frowned, as he had 
frowned when he bestowed his parting 
look on the office door of his employer. 
The whole system, he reflected, was wrong: 
the few who sped by in expensive cars, 
the many walking on the concrete pave- 
ments. And the many did so much. He 
wondered when they would realize it and 
demand their share of the great output. 
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The time had been—and not so many 
months ago—when young Colter had en- 
joyed watching this river of eager faces; 
and the sight had brought exhilaration to 
him. In the great buildings he had found 
a certain enormous beauty. The very 
noise had made him throw his head back. 
Out of San Francisco’s roaring arteries he 
had drunk stimulant. 

In those days his face had brightened 
every morning when he read the name of 
his employer, on door after door down the 
long hallway: 


Duncan MacNair 
ATTORNEY AT LAw 


And he had loved his work then. His 
desk was in a silent little cubicle off 
MacNair’s great law library. Here he 
spent his days searching yellow-covered 
volumes for such opinions from the high 
courts as would sustain the contentions 
of his employer in whatever cases hap- 
pened to be pending at the time. The 
very difficulties of each search had given 
him pleasure; and when, in some particu- 
larly involved dispute, with all the odds 
of logic seeming against their client, he 
had seen the results of his own delving set 
down at great length in one of MacNair’s 
arguments; why, then young Colter’s joy 
had been complete. 

The change in his viewpoint had begun 
on a certain morning when he visited 
MacNair’s private office on business of 


his own. On that morning when 
his engagement to Ruth Hastings 
was a week old, his plans toward 
the future all rested on one thing; 
and that thing was more salary 
than he was getting. With the 
need of higher wages had come the 
conviction that his services were worth 
them. It wasthe first time he had regarded 
his jobin relation toits compensation. And 
when MacNair, who held a firm prejudice 
against any other than himself suggesting 
a raise, vetoed the application in a very 
few words, young Colter departed, more 
firmly convinced than ever that he was 
entitled to higher pay than he was getting. 

That was the beginning. Henceforth 
when he thought of his work there always 
came to his mind the amount of his weekly 
check. And the more he regarded his job 
in relation to the money which he got out 
of it the less joy he took in it, until he 
came to look upon the office as a treadmill 
and to consider the fate of the multitudes 
about him who were in the same hard case 
as he was. 

“Wage slaves,” young Colter told him- 
self this afternoon as he hurried on to 
catch his street car. “The whole damn 
thing is wrong.” 

That evening, on the way home from a 
restaurant with Ruth, Colter was unusu- 
ally thoughtful. During the meal they 
had talked of his vacation—he was to visit 
some fraternity brothers who were located 
in the mountains of northern Arizona— 
and now she mentioned that this outing 
was just what he needed, that he would 
come home with fresh enthusiasm for his 
work. 

“Enthusiasm!” he exclaimed. 
the treadmill? I’ve lost all that. 
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you, Ruth, it’s all wrong! I look up 
opinions for MacNair, and what I gather 
he takes to court and gets the credit for. 
I rack my brains for thirty-five dollars a 
week, and he—he ue the product of my 
labor and gets forty thousand for a re- 
tainer.” 

She remained silent, a line of worry be- 
tween her brows. She had been noticing 
the change in him for some time past. 
Now it came to her that there was some- 
thing in this new attitude of his which 
jeopardized their happiness. She could 
not exactly place the threat, but instinct 
told her that something was wrong. 

He looked down into her face; a 
softer light came into his eyes and what 
they said thereafter has no bearing on 
this story. But when he had left her and 
she was in her room, that crooked little 
line of worry returned to her brow. 


ong depagaans in our great West there 
may be a more uninviting spot than 
Tubac Siding, Arizona, on a blazing sum- 
mer afternoon, but it seems hardly pos- 
sible. In the outer distance various 
mountain ranges lay, disposed by per- 
spective to form a serrated wall surround- 
ing a wide circle of tawny plain upon 
whose surface a myriad fragments of red 
malapi were strewn among low thorny 
shrubs. The railroad stretched away from 
edge to edge, forming an exact diameter, 
and in the very center, where all the heat 
waves seemed to concentrate, the station 
buildings stood, infinitesimally small 
against the background of throbbing 
Arizona desert. Depot, section house, 
water tank and the white stock pens; 
these constituted Tubac Siding. 

Jiggerty was the only sign of human life 
in evidence when the West Coast Lim- 
ited pulled in. He was sitting on the 
topmost rail of the cattle chute, and 
though he did not move there was a lithe- 
ness in his attitude which betrayed him 
as a born horseman. A pair of twenty- 
five-dollar high-heeled boots and a twenty- 
dollar hat of the tall-crowned California 
pattern, which latter had been battered 
by various vicissitudes into a slap dash 
gracefulness of line, adorned his extremi- 
ties; between there showed corral-stained 
one-dollar overalls and a six-bit shirt. In 
this garb his slim young body and his 
sunburned face attained a sort of semi- 
barbaric handsomeness. From the ship- 
ping pens where six-hundred steers were 
moving in dense confusion, dust clouds 
rose, enwrapping him in a brown haze. 
Occasionally his eyes went to the cattle 
and lingered speculatively upon them. 
Then the Limited came thundering out 
of the shimmering east and they followed 
it. 

Now for a brief moment Tubac Siding 
showed other signs of life than the lone 
watcher on the stock pen’s fence. The 
long train slowed to a grinding stop. The 
conductor and the rear brakeman swung 
off and hurried to the tiny depot. A soli- 
tary passenger alighted from the vestibule 
of the last Pullman; a tall, well-built 
young fellow, coatless, in outing clothes, 
who forthwith proceeded briskly toward 
the stock pens. It was quite evident that 
he had emerged to get a breath of air and 
stretch his legs. And, when he turned to 
retrace his steps, it became just as plain 
that he was about to embark into one of 
those misadventures which every nervous 
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traveler has undergone in grisly dreams. 
For the conductor and brakeman had 
swung back aboard, closed the vestibules, 
and the train was already gathering head- 
way. 

Jiggerty witnessed the beginning of the 
catastrophe, but he did not watch the 
young man’s futile race. He had caught 
sight of another figure which appeared 
from behind the little depot, to rush across 
the platform and, with a sureness of move- 
ment showing long practise, to swing 
upon one of the gunnel rods beneath the 
nearest Pullman. Recognizing this lank 
tattered form, Jiggerty forgot the troubles 
of the marooned passerger and fell to 
cursing his own ill fortune with an elo- 
quence which only those may attain who 
have grown intimate with unbroken colts 
and beef cattle. 

Before Jiggerty had finished, the Lim- 
ited was a fast shrinking spot on a thin 
line of gleaming steel. Save for his voice, 
Tubac Siding had become utterly silent. 
Into the stillness there burst a harsh new 
sound; the stock train’s locomotive was 
backing down the track to couple on. 
Time to reload; six hundred cattle in the 
pens; and the hobo whom he had engaged 
in Holbrook as a helper had deserted him. 

Jiggerty gazed down through the dust 
haze upon the steers and shook his head. 

“If you fellers was only fat I might 
make it through alone to Barstow and 
pick up somebody there to help me feed. 
But you are pore and some of you is car- 
sore now. The’ll be a dozen down before 
we cross the Colorado.” 

He shook his head again, climbed from 
the fence and started slowly toward the 
depot. He knew there was no use in that. 
A half-day’s acquaintance with Tubac 
Siding had revealed to him the total popu- 
lation, consisting of an extremely lacka- 
daisical agent and several burly men from 
Thrace who were at present toiling under 
the hot sun some miles down the right of 
way. But he went, as one sometimes does 
things, in sheer desperation, and then he 
saw the young fellow who had missed the 
train walking toward him. 

Jiggerty had forgotten all about that 
incident. Now it came back to him and, 
with the recurrence, he got a glimmer of 
hope. As they drew nearer to each other 
the marooned passenger seemed to 
brighten also, and he was the first to 
speak. 

“‘T wonder,” said he with more than a 
trace of hesitation, “if you could help me 
out. My name is Colter. I’ve been on a 
vacation and I’m on my way back to 
San Francisco. I got off the train here to 
walk about a bit—” 

“Yes,” Jiggerty told him, “I saw that.” 

Young Colter pointed despairingly into 
the west, where a smudge of smoke was 
rapidly receding. 

“My ticket and my money are in my 
coat in the last Pullman. The agent says 
he can’t do anything for me until he gets 
instructions and he doesn’t know when 
that will be. I think he’s a new man.” 

“T know he is,” said Jiggerty, who had 
been having dealings with the agent on 
the question of getting messages through 
to the chief dispatcher at Needles. . 

“T thought,” young Colter’s hesitation 
mcreased as he went on, “if you could 
lend me enough money to send some tele- 
grams—lI could give you my watch if you 
want security, and—” 
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“And if I did stake you,” Jiggerty 
interrupted, “where would you be then? 
There aint another train through till 
tomorrow morning, only freights and they 
won’t take passengers. The only place to 
eat and sleep here is the section house, and 
them Greeks is—” He went on to explain 
in Elizabethan detail the impossibility of 
the burly men from Thrace. Young 
Colter uttered a groan. 

“But,” Jiggerty was thinking of the 
six-hundred steers and his voice had 
become persuasive, almost suave, ‘“‘mebbe 
I could do somethin’ fer you. You see 
I’m out of luck myself.” He recounted 
the incident of the deserting helper. ‘‘It 
aint what you would call such damn 
hard work,” he wound up. 

Young Colter shook his head. 


“T’m afraid I couldn’t do it,” he pro- 


tested. “I never handled cattle in my 
life. You see—” 
“Oh, anybody can do it if they’re 


willin’ to buckle to,” cried Jiggerty. “I'll 
show you how.” 

Young Colter glanced in the direction 
of the pens. And, while he was looking, 
the locomotive let off steam. Above the 
noise of the escaping vapor there came 
the crack of strained planks as six-hun- 
dred panic-stricken cattle surged against 
the fence. He turned to Jiggerty and 
started to speak, but the cowboy hastened 
to forestall him. 

“Day after tomorrow at this time you’|! 
be in Madera. I'll give you money to 
wire ahead. Your ticket will be waitin’ 
fer you and you can catch the next train 
that evenin’ to the city.” 

Young Colter’s hesitation passed. 

“All right.” He squared his shoulders. 
“What is it that I have to do?” 

They went to the shipping pens and 
climbed the fence. When they had 
perched themselves side by side upon the 
topmost rail, ‘““There’s six hundred; that’s 
twenty cars.” Jiggerty pointed to the 
milling backs and tossing horns which 
showed below them through the dust 
clouds. ‘They come from the White 
Mountains on the open range. Feed has 
been short for two seasons and they’re 
all as pore as snakes. Pore critters don’t 
stand shippin’ well. The weak ones gets 
down in the cars and then we help them 
up before the others tromps the life out 
of em. We have to unload and feed once 
more. And that is all as fer as you're 
concerned.” 

The locomotive belched black smoke. 
The train was backing slowly down the 
siding. 

“Now me and you is going to load,” 


said Jiggerty. 


HE cars came to a jolting stop. Young 

Colter and the cowboy climbed down 
from the high fence and strained their 
backs pushing the heavy cattle chute 
outward upon its narrow rails until it 
bridged the space between the pens and 
railroad track. Jiggerty waved a signal 
to the distant engineer; wheels shrieked 
and couplings jarred discordantly as the 
train resumed its rearward movement. 
Suddenly his outstretched arm descended; 
there was a thunderous noise of straining 
drawheads and the halt was accomplished 
with a nicety which left the open doorway 
of the last stock car aligned directly with 
the chute’s mouth. 


“Come on,” Jiggerty called. Young 
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He waved his arms and shouted. The steer lowered its head and charged 


Colter obeyed the summons. Following 
his companion down the sloping runway, 
he saw the latter pick up a long wooden 
staff which was leaning against the fence. 
They descended into a fan-shaped en- 
closure whose sides narrowed toward the 
foot of the chute from which they had 
emerged. Beyond a high gate the steers 
were milling slowly in thick, dust- 
shrouded confusion. 

“Listen to me.” Jiggerty pointed to the 
gate. “The idee is to drive ’em out here 
into the crowdin’ pen, one carload at a 
time. Pil tend to that and you do the 
countin’; you stand by the gate and when 
I holler, swing it shut.’ 

He unbarred the barrier and flung it 
open, then vanished among the dust 
clouds beyond. Young Colter heard his 
voice; there came a scuffle of hoofs; a 
gaunt shaggy three-year-old appeared 
through the brown haze; his lean flanks 
were scarred with enormous brands; his 
eyes were reddened and he was panting 
with mingled fright and weariness; flecks 
of foam dripped from his lips. He stood 
there, hesitant, snufing the earth, his 
long horns lowered. Suddenly he shot 
through. Another followed. The voice 
of Jiggerty sounded beyond. More cattle 
came in a thick stream, jostling one an- 
other in the gateway; young Colter found 
himself surrounded by rushing forms, by 
gleaming eyes and tossing horns that 
showed but dimly through the dust. 

“All right!’ He flung himself against 
the gate at the command and pushed it 
shut. Before he had the bar in place Jig- 
gerty was beside him. 

“Now,” the cowboy shouted, 
start em up the chute.” 

They advanced together and the cattle 
gave way before them, crowding into the 


“we'll 


narrow angle of the pen. At the bottom 
of the runway the leaders halted, irreso- 
lute, snuffing the planks suspiciously. 
Suddenly they turned on those behind 
them, and the whole mass surged back. 
Young Colter started to flee before they 
should overwhelm him. Jiggerty’s voice 
came to him through the din of bellowing; 
he saw the vaquero standing his ground 
with outstretched arms, surrounded by 
the milling steers. 

“Hold ’em.” Young Colter checked his 
flight at the command. 

“Now, breast ’em!’”’ He threw himself 
upon the rear ranks, with arms extended, 
uttering loud cries. He felt the pressure 
of the heaving bodies; the hot breath of 
frightened brutes mingled with his own. 
Out of the blinding dust lank shaggy 
forms emerged and, whirling, vanished, 
to-be replaced by others. Always he was 
conscious of Jiggerty in the ruck before 
him. He realized that they were moving 
onward, pushing that trampling mass by 
sheer power of their wills, into the sloping 
runway. And then he found himself 
alone among the cattle. He got a 
glimpse of the cowboy standing beside 
the narrow chute, goading the reluctant 
steers into the car with his long prod pole. 
They flowed on upward. Now the last 
had gone and Jiggerty was wrestling with 
the sliding door. Young Colter dashed 
the perspiration from his eyes. 


N the brief moment of surcease it came 

to him that he had been moved by the 
contagion of blind enthusiasm to do mad 
things. He marveled at the recklessness 
of this other, the absolute abandon with 
which he went about his work, as if it 
were a battle. And while he was mar- 
\eling— 


“Come on,” called Jiggerty. Young 
Colter ran to the gate. The thing began 
again. So through the blazing afternoon 
they let one bunch after another into the 
crowding pen and drove them up the 
chute into the cars. 

Once when they were near the end 
young Colter found himself facing a fear 
crazed longhorn which had turned on 
him. He waved his arms and shouted. 
The steer lowered its head and charged 
so swiftly that he gained the fence with 
a scant yard to spare. As he was leaping 
to the topmost rail he heard the voice of 
Jiggerty from his place beside the chute. 

“You mustn’t do that. You’ll only 
make a fool of him.” 

The cowboy climbed down into the pen. 
The brute whirled to meet him. And the 
two rushed straight toward each other; 
until at the last instant, when it seemed 
as if the man were about to throw himself 
upon those lowered horns, the anima 
whirled in its tracks and fled up the chute. 

“You got to show ’em who is boss,” 
said Jiggerty. 

When the last car door had been forced 
shut and they were in the caboose, young 
Colter flung his weary body upon a bunk. 
A few hours ago he had been traveling 
westward in a cushioned Pullman with 
all the service of a transcontinental rail- 
road system devoted to his comfort. It 
seemed impossible. It was as if the in- 
terruption of his journey had plunged him 
into another existence, whose only pur- 
pose was to get six hundred bony cattle, 
against their wishes, to their destination 
in California. He thought of Jiggerty, 
risking his neck and toiling in that wanton 
manner under the broiling sun. Undoubt- 

edly those steers had cost a great deal of 
money. That was worth while, he 














Tefected, fightifig.for one’s own. Prob- 
ably this yoting fellow stood to make or 
break on his venture. He had heard of 
such things in the cattle business. 

The freight conductor slid through the 
window of the cupola and took his seat in 
‘his swivel chair. From his eminence he 
iooked down upon them. 

“That fruit express,” he remarked in- 
differently, “is coming now.’ 

“So that’s what hung us up here, is it?” 
Jiggerty stopped rolling a cigarette and 
reached into his blanket roll. “Oranges?” 
He brought forth a handful of cigars. 
“Oh, take ’em all,” he told the conductor. 
“T keep ’em for my friends. Me, I roll 
my own.” 

“ “Cantaloupe.” The conductor paused 
to light one of the cigars. “Oranges is out 
of season. The company is making a 
strong bid for eastbound fruit this year.” 

“And these here steers of mine,” Jig- 
gerty was speaking thoughtfully, “gets 
unloaded at Tubac where there aint room 
fer four hundred in the pens, instead of 
feeding down at Needles, so that them 
mush melons can be rushed through.” 

“You know a good cigar even if you 
don’t smoke ’em,” the conductor’s tone 
had become less impersonal already. 
“Yes, that is right. And there are more 
of them fast freights coming. They’ll 
get the right of way.” 

“Not if I know it,” Jiggerty smiled 
genially. ‘““There aint a decent place to 
feed this side of Barstow and I don’t aim 
to get there any later than this time to- 
morrow ef I can help it. Much obliged 
fer the tip. I'll start to bucking them 
there mush melons when we pull into 
Needles.” 

The roar of the passing fast freight 
drowned his last words. Before the sound 
had fairly died away there came a series of 
heavy jolts and the stock train was mov- 

in 
Vomie Colter regarded his companion 
with growing curiosity. 

“Surely,” said he, “you don’t believe 
that you are going to change the traffic 
arrangements of a transcontinental rail- 
road ?”’ 

“Well,” Jiggerty lighted his cigarette 
and inhaled at great length, “I know my 
rights. And these cattle aint going to 
lay over out on the Mojave desert for no 
man’s mush melons. I got to get ’em 
through before they start to dying on 
me. 
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Young Colter made no reply. The 
clickety click of the wheels on the rail 
joints was becoming a grateful lullaby. 
He was speculating as to the amount 
Jiggerty would lose if the cattle did start 
dying on him. It must be considerable to 
beget such determination to get them 
through. Thus musing he sank into 
slumber. 

The voice of Jiggerty brought him back 
to consciousness of his surroundings. 

“Come on!” Young Colter got to his 
feet. A lamp was glowing overhead. 

‘‘Where are we?” he asked, bewildered. 

“Ibex,” the cowboy started toward the 
door. ‘‘We crossed the Colorado two 
hours ago. Now we’re waiting for more 
mush melons.” 


THEY dropped from the caboose steps 
to the cinder-covered right of way. A 
red switch-light shone far ahead of them. 
Jiggerty thrust a trainman’s lantern into 
his companion’s hand. 

“Four down at the last stop,” he said 
over his shoulder. ‘“Them refrigerator 
cars is due to pass us any time now; and 
we have got to work fast.” 

The lowing of the weary cattle sounded 
in their ears. They stopped at the first 
car and Jiggerty looked within. 

“That bald faced one is on the floor 
agin,’ the cowboy muttered. “Here. 
Hold the light a little higher.” He thrust 
his long prod pole between the slats. 
Among the huddled steers young Colter 
saw one lying at full length. The staff’s 
iron-shod tip touched it behind the ear 
and it scrambled to its feet. 

They went on down the line from car 
to car; and presently they found a brute 
which would not respond to the goading 
but lay as if dead. 

“Now foller me,” Jiggerty called and 
climbed up the iron ladder to the deck. 
He lifted the trap door from the manhole 
near the car’s end. “Hold that there lan- 
tern down so I can see.” He lowered 
himself through the opening and young 
Colter watched him climbing along the 
slatted wall. Now he was opposite the 
fallen animal. The lantern’s rays shone 
down upon a mass of lean backs and long 
gleaming horns. The cowboy dropped 
lightly among them, and the shaggy 
bodies shifted, drawing back from him. 
So he stood with arms extended, clearing 
a little space about the steer; he stooped 
over it and grasped the two horns, 
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creature’s lean flanks heaved; it struggled 


straightening its bent neck; 
seized the tail and twisted it. 


to rise. Suddenly it found its legs and 
whirled upon the man. Jiggerty glided 
aside among the other animals. He 
dodged a thrust from one and leaped up 
the car’s side. Holding to the rafters 
above to steady himself, he stepped out 
upon the nearest shagey back, then to 
the next; and so he crossed the milling 
mass and gained the other wall beneath 
the manhole. 

Young Colter followed him from car to 
car, holding the lantern while he lowered 
himself among the tightly packed cattle, 
watching him elude the vicious thrusts of 
their long horns. Out of the west a glow- 
ing headlight swept down upon them; the 
long refrigerator train thundered by. The 
freight began to move; and now they 
walked the decks, leaping across the roar- 
ing intervals. And Jiggerty worked on 
in the midst of the lowing animals which 
shifted in ever-changing confusion with 
the train’s motion, now receding from 
him, now surging upon him, threatening 
to trample him under foot. At last they 
made their way across the reeling decks 
to the caboose. 

“Reach into that there blanket roll of 
mine,” Jiggerty’s voice came muffled 
from beneath the shirt which he was pull- 
ing over his head. ‘“‘You’ll find a bottle 
of hoss liniment.” Young Colter handed 
him the bottle and the pungent odor 
filled the car. A number of round livid 
marks, the size of a half dollar, showed on 
the cowboy’s body. 

“That’s what a feller gets every time 
one of them horns prods him,” Jiggerty 
chuckled at his companion’s exclamation. 
“Why, it don’t amount to nothin’. I’ve 
had a dozen steers tromp over me and 
laid out on the deck afterwards, so badly 
stove up that I couldn’t make it back to 
the caboose till the next stop. And once, 
when we was crossin’ the Tehachapi, | 
got caught on top in one of them long 
tunnels and gassed. The last thing | 
mind was droppin’ with my head inside 
the manhole, so that, if fell, I’'d go 
among the cattle instead of overboard. 
No sir, shippin’ aint pie.” 

“There must,” young Colter said, “‘be 
good money in steers.” 

“Sure,” replied Jiggerty. ‘“That’s why 
I can’t afford to lose any of ’em.” 

(Continued on page 78) 





The rain drives over my window aslant, 
With an eerie, soulless, mystery chant. 


I hear strange sailors shout at sea, 
As their boat careens like a falling tree; 


I hear high geese in a v-shaped flight, 
Honking southward, all day, all night; 


Rain at Night 


By Ruth Fargo 


I hear strange hands at my doorways tug; 
Strange shadows fall across my rug; 


I hear wild winds through my clothes-lines whip; 
Queer knocks on my roof where the elm trees dip; 


I listen, I pausé, breathless I see 
Things that are pregnant with mystery. 


My throat grows tight with a voiceless dread— 


One never repeats what the rain has said. 
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THE FAMILY MAN 


“Suffering Sagebrush! Cut that out! 


Beat it! Both of you!” 


cried Snowshoe Sims 
affectionately. “Goldarn you 
ornery hide! Quit pawing up 
the dust in that trail or P’Il— 
I’\l—” The remainder of this dire threat 
got mixed up with a mouthful of beans 
and was swallowed. 

Minnie snorted. Maude standing near 
her, switched her tail in sympathy. 
Minnie pawed harder than ever, raising 
a cloud of dust that almost stifled the old 
man sitting by his camp fire. 

Snowshoe’s family always did exactly 
the opposite of what he wanted them to 
do. Being lady burros, they knew very 
well indeed how to keep alive his affec- 
tion for them, knew that it was better to 
fight with the man than to let him take 
them for granted. 

Snowshoe floated the beans with a 
tomato can full of black coffee that had 
been boiled exactly one-half hour. Then 
he got to his feet. 

“Suffering Sagebrush! Cut that out! 
Beat it! Both of you! And if you hide 
out on me again tonight I’ll—I’l!—well, 
I don’t know hardly what I will do to 
you.” 

As he walked toward them the family 
moved off into the darkness. But it was 
too late. The damage had been done. 

Next morning when Snowshoe had 
dressed, that is, when he had put on his 
shoes, he saw, staring him in the face from 
the middle of the trail, an outcropping 
vein of high-grade gold ore. Forty years 
of travel had ground away most of the 
soil that hid the bedrock and Minnie had 
finished the job. 

For fifteen years the Snowshoe Simses 
had prospected the southern Nevada 
desert in perfect happiness but now fate 
had played them a scurvy trick. They 
had found a mine. 

Snowshoe did not realize the full extent 
of this disaster. As a matter of fact, he 
did not see that it was a disaster. He 
was glad, and so foolishly excited that he 
capered about like a rheumatic old goat. 


INNIE?”’ 





He grew insufferably proud of his two 


moth-eaten burros. In ground that had 
been crossed time and again by hundreds 
of mining men his family had found ore, 
fabulously rich ore. He boasted and 
bragged about them until pretty soon 
nobody would listen to him, except Red, 
bartender at the Chuckawalla Club, who 
was paid to listen to anybody who bought 
drinks. 

Four months later a_ world-famous 
mining engineer examined the property 
and decided that the vein might or might 
not go down, which got his principals so 
worked up that they bought the Minnie 
Maude mine outright for one hundred 
thousand dollars cash. 

Snowshoe had a grubstake big enough 
to let him spend the rest of his life wan- 
dering through the sagebrush and over 
the rocks. He thought he was lucky. 
But when he got ready to make another 
trip out among the jackrabbits and the 
horned toads, after the deal for the mine 
finally had been closed, he found that 
prosperity had absolutely ruined the 
family. Town life had corrupted them. 
Eating forty-dollar baled hay in a feed 
corral for three weeks had set them dead 
against any return to the desert and its 
precarious picking. 

Snowshoe argued, threatened, pleaded. 
He might as well have saved his breath. 
Whenever he approached with a pack 
saddle they kicked and squealed and 
threw themselves to the ground in jack- 
assical protest. 

He took his troubles to Red. “‘Suffer- 
ing Sagebrush!” he wailed. “I can’t stand 
it cooped up here in town. But the family 
won’t leave. They know we’re rich and 
don’t have to go.” 

“You’ve humored and petted and give 
in to them two hammer-headed brutes 
till you got them so they aint worth the 
powder to blast them to hell with.” 

“They aint hammer-headed brutes! 
Don’t you talk that way about my fam- 


ily!” 
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“T guess maybe you’re right. They got 
more sense than a man with a hundred 
thousand dollars that wants to go pros- 
pecting. Turn them out to eat for them- 
selves. Buy another pair. Geta flivver.” 

“T wouldn’t own one of them contrap- 
tions—they aint got the horse sense of a 
burro. And I can’t leave Minnie and 
Maude. Aint you got no heart a-tall? 
Besides, prospecting wouldn’t be no fun 
without the family along.” 

“Well, I wouldn’ tworry. Maybe you'll 
lose your money. 

“Suffering Sagebrush! | I never thought 
of that. Maybe I can.” And the old 
man went over to the poker table and 
bought a stack of chips. 

But he had no luck at poker. He 
couldn’t lose a pot. When he had won 
five hundred dollars he quit in disgust. 

He could have lost his whole fortune 
easily enough in any number of wild-cat 
ventures, but one and all the promoters 
insisted upon guaranteeing him profits so 
enormous and so inevitable that they 
frightened him almost to death. 

He did try the mining stocks. He 
bought fifty thousand Bullfrog Jumper, 
but those batrachian shares hopped up 
six points overnight and before he could 
sell out next morning he had made five 
thousand dollars. 


HAT made him so mad he went down 
to the feed corral and lambasted 
Minnie over the rump with a board. 

“You will go and dig up a mine, will 
you? Suffering Sagebrush! I'll show you 
what’s what!” 

Even under this assault without a prece- 
dent Minnie did not lose her presence 
of mind. Deliberately she swung her 
head round, looked Snowshoe full in the 
face, then slowly closed her right eye. 

“Oh, hell! What’s the use? You can’t 
learn no female nothing, nohow, no time!” 

But he calmed down after having had a 
few drinks with Red. 

“T guess I’ll buy me a cabin and put up 
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Whenever he approached with a pack saddle they kicked and squealed 


a barn for the family to live in while 
we're laying off here in town. I'd feel 
more easy like if I had Maude close by 
me. She’s got a weak stomach. Five 
years ago she busted out of the corral ove 
in Coyote and when I found her next day 
she was laying back of the New York res- 
taurant all swelled up like a poisoned 
sheep. I thought she was dead, but she 
wasn’t. Got all right again. 

“I bawled hell out of Dago Pete for 
throwing poison on his garbage pile but 
he swore there wasn’t nothing there but 
tin cans—tomato cans and corn cans and 
fruit cans—nothing to hurt a burro. I 
finally got him to admit though that there 
might have been one or two sardine cans 
in the bunch. ‘Sure,’ says I, ‘that’s just 
what done it, that poison olive oil them 
sardines was packed in.’ It was, too. 
And ever since then I’ve had to watch 
Maude just like a baby.” 

The barn was completed and filled with 
forty-dollar baled hay and oats at five 
cents a pound. The cabin was stocked 
with flour and sugar and bacon and beans 
and coffee—plenty of beans and coffee. 
After moving the family into their new 
home Snowshoe walked downtown and 
got notice that the bank had deposited 
to his credit fifteen 
hundred dollars inter- 


est. That was the last Se 


straw. 

“T reckon,” he told 
Red, “‘there aint no use 
in my fighting against 
it no more. I might 
just as well settle down 
here in Chuckawalla 
for good and make a 
home for the family.” 

“Sure,” agreed Red. 
Settle down and get 
married and raise a 
mess of little prospec- 
tors and prospectuses 
to take your place.” 












“Oh, good God!’ Trailing a frightened 
cry behind him, Snowshoe shot out 
through the door. 

The thought of matrimony as a pos- 
sible climax to all his other troubles so un- 
nerved him that he fled to his cabin and 
drank a quart of bourbon and two tomato- 
canfuls of boiled black coffee. And yet it 
was hours before he could get to sleep. 

Next morning he woke up—if turning 
and twisting all night in a wild nightmare 
of determined women and contumacious 
burros could be called sleep—woke up to 
find the whole universe gone to pot. 

He couldn’t find his shoes. Every night 
for years in the open he had put them un- 
der the rolled-up coat he used for a pillow 
so that in case of rain he could pull up the 
tarpaulin and keep them dry. This morn- 
ing, however, they were not in their 
proper place. He shook the coat hope- 
fully. Nothing dropped out. He looked 
under the blankets but the shoes were not 
there. Finally he discovered them stand- 
ing on the floor beside the bed. 

“Suffering Sagebrush! Supposing it 
had rained!” 

That problem solved, other things came 
along to trouble him. ‘The fire would not 
The bacon burned. The beans were 
not done. The coffee 
tasted like dishwater. 
Disconsolately he 
stared out the window 
and saw a jaundiced 


go. 


sun come staggering 
up over a_ bilious 
mountain. 

In a_ split second 


his mood changed. He 
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stalked out to the barn, threw wide 
the door, opened the box stall where 
Minnie and Maude were patiently 
waiting their breakfast. 

“Come out of there!” He spoke 
quietly but his voice was vibrant 
with deadly menace. 

The family never had heard 
that tone before but instinctively 
they recognized it for what it was. 
Very meekly they walked out of the 
stall, out of the barn, out of the 
corral, out into the open sagebrush 
country that surrounds Chucka- 
walla. 

Into Snowshoe’s anatomy came 
stealing the first symptoms of that 
peculiarly blissful feeling of ulti- 
mate masculine content which 
comes only to the man who has 
just shown his family who is boss 
With almost an approving eye he 
looked into the distance at the 
mountains, ten, fifty, a hundred 
miles away. 

“Looks to me,” he observed to the fam- 
ily, “like the formation over there in the 
Shoofly mountains was just about th: 
ticket for an all-fired rich silver mine.”’ 

Snowshoe was again at peace with his 
universe. 

The family also seemed to be enjoying 
their first bit of exercise since the hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar disaster. Already 
they were casting about for rocks of the 
right color to hide behind, a gray rock for 
Minnie and a boulder of black lava for 
Maude. 

After going home for a light lunch of 
beans and boiled coffee and hay they went 
out again. The family went so willingly 
that Snowshoe was convinced he had at 
last put them in their place. He was glad 
He planned to go prospecting next day. 

That night he did not sleep at all. Can 
a boy of six sleep the night before Christ- 
mas? Can a boy of sixty sleep the night 
before a prospecting trip? 


UT the trouble with families is that 

they will not stay put. In the morning 
there was a deplorable scene and from it 
Minnie and Maude came out victorious. 
They were willing to go for a walk, but 
they would not be packed. 

So it was that Snowshoe finally yielded 
to the inevitable, gave up all thought of a 
carefree existence on the desert during 
the lifetime of his family, resigned him- 
self to a daily constitutional into the hills 
close to town, got what pleasure he could 
out of long-distance prospecting by means 
of what the mining engineers facetious! 
call “ocular reconnaissance.” He thought 
he had settled down. But he hadn’t. 












When they reached the patient, Mrs. 
Murphy opened the bundle 
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The Family Man: 


and I’m going to look after them as long 
as they live. If it wasn’t for them I 
wouldn’t have no money.” 

* “I’m sure it’s a great credit to you to 
feel that way, Mr. Sims. There aint 


As the summer days grew longer and 
longer it seemed a shame to drive the 
family home hours before dark just to let 
him get his cooking done by midnight. 
He decided to get his meals out, and as 
he restaurants were impossible, on ac- 
count of the dishwater they served for 
coffee, he had to choose a boarding house 

This was hard to do. Some were no- 
torious for their bad cooking. Others 
were run by widows young enough to 
think of getting married again—which 
let them out in a hurry. Finally 
choice settled upon the Widow 
Murphy, hugely and perfectly round, 
a triple widow, sole survivor of three 
marriages, fifty, and a wonderful 
cook. 

In answer to Snowshoe’s timid 
knock she rolled up to the door. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Sims. Come right 
in, Mr. Sims.” 

Snowshoe explained what he 
wanted. She agreed to everything. 

‘‘There’s one thing, Mrs. Murphy. 
I have to be kind of particular 
about my coffee. Back in ninety- 
eight my nerves was all shot to pieces, 
couldn’t hardly hold my _ hand 
still enough to jlight my pipe. I 
thought I was getting the palsy, but 
a camptender for a sheep outfit down 
Coyote way told me I was drinking 
too much coffee, and too weak. | 
began cutting down on it and mak- 
ing it a little stronger. Now I limit 
myself to a tomato can full three 
times a day boiled half an hour. 
I aint had no trouble since. I'll 


many men with such a good heart.” 

Flattery finally pacified him. 

Next morning the new program went 
into effect. Snowshoe would get up early 
and drive the family out beyond the city 
dump, a long way beyond the cans to put 
Maude out of the reach of temptation, 


Vie: 
Wie. Janes 
W~ a4 
“Sit down, Mr. Sims.” said the widow. 
of so many of the dead. He sat 


gy and then he would walk back to Mrs. 
use.” Murphy’s to eat breakfast with the rest 
To even that culinary atrocity Mrs. of her boarders. At night his dinner was 
Murphy agreed, but the seismographs kept warm on the back of the stove. 
on the Pacific Coast recorded the shock It all worked out very nicely until the 
that traveled seven times completely widow began to hedge on her bargain. 
round her circumference. She cinched her globe into northern and 
“Indeed, Mr. Sims, a man with all your southern feminine hemispheres, with a 
money ought to be married and have a_waist-line equator between, and began 
home of his own instead of boarding.” cooking special dishes for Snowshoe’s 
Snowshoe snatched up his hat, but dinner. She even ventured to trifle with 
paused long enough to explain to her that the coffee. 
he couldn’t get married because he had Snowshoe suspected nothing. Why 
his family to look after. should he? All his life he had associated 
‘And it’s better off you’d be married, with the simple wild things of the desert, 
I’m thinking, than dry nursing a couple the centipede, the tarantula, the scor- 
measly burros.” pion, and the rattlesnake. Even the most 
Snowshoe turned on her. “Mrs. Mur- deadly of these poisonous creatures, the 
phy, I won’t stand for nobody making rattlesnake, will give at least one rattle 
remarks about my family. I’ve had Min- before sinking his fangs. But Mrs. Mur- 
nie and Maude ever since they was pups_ phy gave no warning. She simply struck. 


bring you over the tomato can I always 
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Snowshoe hated to do it, but he did not wish to appear uncivil in the presence 
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One night she met him at the door with 
the most solicitous inquiries about Min- 
nie’s stummick and Maude’s stummick, 
“the poor little dears.” Then she led 
him into her spotless kitchen and seated 
him at a table set especially for his dinner. 
And such a dinner! 

She caressed him with coffee. She 
wooed him with beans. Coffee that had 
not been boiled a half-hour, nor boiled at 
all, but set on the back of the stove to 
steep for a full five hours, richer and more 
satisfying than the honey mead of 
the ancient Saxons, stronger than 
the kick of a cross-eyed Missouri 
mule or one of Papa Jove’s own 
thunderbolts. Beans that had been 
boiled soft, introduced to a piece of 
fat fresh pork and boiled half an 
hour longer, then baked until they 
were a golden brown and so luscious 
that they slid down Snowshoe’s 
esophagus without any swallowing 
whatever. 

Snowshoe’s stomach 



































































was infatu- 


ated. He responded to this alimen- 
tary love-making. Unwittingly he 
responded. He had no words, but 


not Romeo himself with all his elo- 
quence of passion could have pleased 
the widow half so much. When at 
last he could no longer make his 
Adam’s apple slide up and down he 
spoke, thickly but from the heart, 
because that organ was crammed up 
tight against his vocal chords. 

In the lingering accents of reple- 
tion he murmured, “I ate too 
much.” 





that night dated Snowshoe’s 
downfall. One false step led to three 
more. The widow moulded him like 
putty. And the first thing she molded 
him into was a flivver—that mechanical 
monstrosity he had always despised—so 
that he could take her out riding Sunday 
afternoons. How could he refuse her any- 
thing! Every day she inquired about the 
family stummicks, insisted that Minnie 
and Maude be driven by her house morn- 
ing and night so that she could pet them 
and feed them lumps of sugar. 

“It’s too darned bad she aint got a 
family of her own,” he said. “‘She’d have 
made a fine mother.” 

And then one _never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday afternoon she asked him to drive 
her out to the cemetery. 

“T never neglect the graves of my dear 
departed husbands, Mr. Sims,” she said 


From 
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by way of explanation. At the cemetery, 
as they threaded their way between the 
graves, she squeezed his arm. But Snow- 
shoe did not wince. He never dreamed 
that a woman so kind as the widow could 
mean to take advantage of him. 

They paused before a tall granite shaft 
from which radiated three graves, to the 
north, the south, and the east. “My poor 
dear departed husbands!” sighed the 
widow. 

“This,” said she, placing flowers on the 
north grave, “was my first, Mr. Monahan. 
He had a terrible weak stummick. My! 
my! the time I used to have cooking any- 
thing that poor dear man could eat. But 
he was awful fond of corn beef and cab- 
bage. If it hadn’t been for that I don’t 
know what I would have done. The doc- 
tor said that was what killed him. I don’t 
believe it. He enjoyed it 
so much.” 
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“Yes’m. I like it.” 
“Wouldn’t it be a great comfort for you 


to know that when you finally got tired. 


of traipsing round you could have a 
lovely place like this to come home to for 
your last resting place?” The widow’s 
voice was tender as she gazed out across 
the sagebrush hills and alkali flats toward 
the bleak mountains on the other side of 
Paradise valley. 

“We-e-ll,” replied Snowshoe cautiously, 
“T don’t know as I ever thought much 
about it.” 

“But we all have to face it some time. 
And this is such a beautiful, quiet place 
for a grave, don’t you think, Mr. Sims?” 

“Yes’m. I—I reckon it is. And I ex- 
pect a man at the head of a family like 
me ought to be thinking about such 
things. Minnie and Maude are both 
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will up and marry me. She tried to pro- 
pose to me out in the cemetery this after- 
noon. It was all I could do to head her 
"Ole 

“Go on and marry her. You're just 
suited to each other. You're six feet high 
and she’s six feet round.” 

“I aint figuring on getting married 
a-tall, nohow, no time.” 

“People don’t figure on getting struck 
by lightning. But I don’t suppose she 
can make you marry her if you don’t want 
to. 

“T don’t know. She’s awful set like in 
her ways. Maybe I better beat it out of 
town.” 

“Sure. Go down to San Francisco. 
It’s a good camp.” 

“What! Didn’t you read in the papers 
about that fellow that went down to 
San Francisco from Coyote 
and got shanghaied on to 





a whaler and was froze 





“‘Beans is better,”’ com- 
mented Snowshoe. 

“I had to bury Mr. 
FitzGerald, my _ second, 
over here on the south 
side, as far as possible 
from Mr. Monahan. The 
poor dear man hated Mr. 
Monahan. I don’t know 
why. I’m sure I never 
spoke anything but good 
about Mr. Monahan to 
him. Mr. FitzGerald had 
a grand stummick. Eat 
anything, he could. The 
doctor said he died of a 
fatty something or other 
of the heart.” 

“Maybe,” suggested 
Snowshoe, “he didn’t 
drink enough coffee.” 

“Now Mr. Murphy’s 
stummick—Mr. Murphy 
was my las—third husband 
—Mr. Murphy’s stum- 
mick was just like your 
stummick, Mr. Sims, all 
upset with baching and 





Gay—A Shepherd Dog 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


Her loyal heart knew one great love 


And only one; 


Now death has robbed her of that prize; 


All joy is done. 


What grief like her mute grief! Long hours 


Beside the door 


Her sad eyes search the road his feet 


Will come no more. 


Our grief has balm. We hope, somewhere, 


To meet our dead, 


But her poor baffled heart must mourn 


Uncomforted. 


up in the ice for a whole 
year with nothing to do 
but read the Bible? Suf- 
ering Sagebrush! that was 
awful. Nope. San Fran- 
cisco’s too dangerous.” 
“Coyote, that’s 
stuff. Go over there.” 
“Too many sheep round 
there. I hate a sheep. 
“Aw, you’re too darned 
particular. I tell you, go 
up and shoot old Pearson 
then, the weather man. 
He’s a kind of a pest, 
bd always getting drunk and 
mixing up the weather on 
us, sending snowstorms in 
May and all that sort of 
stuff, blast him. You'd 
probably get twenty years 
in the pen and maybe 
you’d croak before your 
time was up and be out 
of your misery.” 
“Go tothunder!” Snow- 
shoe was disgusted. There 


the 











eating round in the res- 


was no comfort to be had 


a 2 from Red. 








taurants. But I soon 

fixed it. He fattened 

right up and would have been alive and 
kicking today if his appendix hadn’t 
busted on him. He died happy though. It’s 
always a great comfort to a poor woman 
to know that her husband died happy. 
All my husbands died happy, Mr. Sims.” 

Snowshoe shuddered. 

The widow came round to the unoccu- 
pied west front and sat down on the broad 
base of the monument, patting the hard 
stone beside her by way of invitation. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Sims.” 

Snowshoe hated to do it but he did not 
wish to appear uncivil in the presence of 
so many of the dead. He sat. 

“You never married, Mr. Sims?” 

““No’m.” 

“Call me Gwendolyn, Mr. Sims.” 

““Y es’m—er—ah—Gwendolyn.” 

“You don’t realize what you’ve missed. 
You don’t know what a good woman 
could do to you.” 

“We-e-Il, I’ve had a lot of experience 
with Minnie and Maude.” 

“Why, Mr. Sims! Don’t joke about 
such matters!” 

“T wasn’t.” 

“You’ve been a great wanderer all your 
life, haven’t you?” 





getting pretty well along—seventeen last 
February. They’re liable to drop off 
most any time now. And this would sure 
be a nice spot to plant my family, one 
on each side, with plenty of room for 
me in between.” 

“Mr. Sims!” The widow struggled in- 
dignantly to her feet. “The very idea! 
If you had this plot you would be married 
tome! I would be your family!” Rocked 
from pole to pole with anger, she rolled 
off down the hill to the car. 

Snowshoe chuckled to himself. ‘May- 
be a man had ought to figure his wife in as 
part of his family. But then I aint going 
to get married. Gosh! I was scared | 
wasn’t going to be able to choke her off in 
time. I guess I aint been round Minnie 
and Maude for fifteen years without learn- 
ing a little something about women. 
Made her jealous! Haw! Haw!” 

Slowly he got up and followed the 
widow. He was a little bit nervous at 
first but he found that he need not have 
worried. She did not speak to him all the 
way home. 

That night he ate downtown and then 
went to Red for advice. 

“T got to do something or that widow 


The first person he 
bumped into on his way home was Minnie, 
the three-hundred-pound Piute Indian 
washerwoman. He stopped her. He 
wasn’t afraid of squaws. Maybe she 
could help him out. In spite of her color 
she was a woman and ought to know 
something about other women. He told 
her his troubles. 

“What for Mrs. Murphy want to marry 
you, Snowshoe? All time before she no 
bother you none.” 

“T don’t know, Minnie. Maybe it’s on 
account of all the money I got for my 
claims.” 

“How much money you catch?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Hundred thousand dollars! Heap 
money! Maybe-so you like to marry 
me. 

Snowshoe gave a startled jump and 
came down running. He never stopped 
until he was safe behind the locked door 
of his cabin. 

- In the morning he overslept. At first 
he thought he would cook his own break- 
fast, but he found there was nothing in 
the house to cook. Oh, well, he wasn’t a 
coward. He would go to Mrs. Murphy’s 
the same as usual. (Continued on page 80) 
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After the Great Drouth . 


Some Painful Lessons of the Worst Dry Shell in the History 


HEY stole an entire lake in Colo- 

rado a few years ago. Got away 

with it, too. Which, as a feat, 

beats the purloining of a hot 

stove to a frazzle. There was a dis- 

pute about water rights; one set of 

claimants settled the dispute 

temporarily by overpowering the 

guardian of the lake, opening the 

he adgates and using the water in 
their irrigation ditches below. 

Litigation is expensive. That’s 
why most of the flivvers that put 
permanent waves in our fenders 
get away with it. Yeta suit about 
a tiny California spring supplying 
plain ordinary water was carried 
to the state supreme court twice. 
In the southern part of the Golden 
State they have water rights that 
should be measured by a stop 
watch; some of them call for the 
flow of a certain ditch for so many 
minutes at certain times. 

Down among the sunkist orange 
groves they tunnel for water, 
drive half-mile stopes into the 
mountainsides, not for gold ore or 
native silver, but for just mois- 
ture, the kind you rinse the empty 
glasses in. And after they’ve 
found moisture, they immediately 
hire half a dozen lawyers to defend 

he title to the moisture against 
the attacks that are sure to come. 
One of these tunnel borers lost. 
lhe other fellow, the owner of a 
spring almost a quarter mile from the 
tunnel mouth, hired a chemist as well 
as a lawyer. He claimed that the tunnel 
was draining his spring, diverting the 
water to the other side of the hill. His 
chemist proved it. He poured quantities 
of acid into the drained spring. A few 
hours later the tunnel water began to 
turn blue litmus paper red, positive proof 





of the Far West 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Has Federal Reclamation Farled? 





This 300-foot concrete plug—the Shoshone dam in 
Wyoming—holds back the winter and spring floods 


of the presence of acid. They even 
dig inverted wells in the Los Angeles 
country, wells that they. fill up with 
water instead of taking it out. Sure; 
it’s a good thing, too. In rainy winters 
the mountain streams rise rapidly, flood 
the lowlands at times and waste much 
water into the sea. Therefore the irri- 
gators spread the superabundant winter 


water over the large gravel areas at 
the edge of the mountains, dig wells 
for the water to run into and re- 
plenish the gravel strata deep in the 

valley from which it is pumped 


during the dry summer. These 
incidents are related not to 
encourage the immigration of 


lawyers into the land where the 
scant moisture falling on fifty 
square miles is concentrated on 
one to make it produce oranges, 
lettuce, cantaloupes, raisins, 
mortgages and litigation, but to 
demonstrate the importance of 
even impure water in the life of 
the Far West. Take the Yuma 
and the Imperial valleys in An- 
zona and California along the 
Mexican boundary, for instance. 
It hasn’t rained in that vicinity 
for a year and a half—and they 
are glad. They don’t like rain 
down there; it messes up things, 
causes the roof to leak, muddies 
the roads and doesn’t do a particle 
of good because there isn’t enough 
of it at any time. The average is 
round two inches a year and usu- 
ally it all comes in one cloudburst. 

The Imperial Valley has no 
more use for these cloudbursts 
than La Follette has for a hair 
restorer. They would prefer that it 
never rained. In their vicinity, | 
mean. They want to be bone-dry 
overhead, but they are vitally in- 
terested in keeping Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah wet, for it is the 
moisture that falls in these states which 
makes it possible for 40,000 people to live, 
move and have their being in the heart of 
the Colorado Desert, one of the most for- 
bidding regions on earth. If the Colorado 
river is filled from bank to bank with 
water, the fields and orchards of the 


On this land, worthless without irrigation, the stored winter floods are used in summer to produce 250 bushels of potatoes per acre. 
If the storage reservoir does not fill up during the driest years, many of the settlers must go without water and crops 
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This huge reservoir behind Arrowrock dam in Idaho was practically empty by the 


middle of last summer. 


The photograph shows it overflowing 


through the spillway in a normal year 


Imperial Valley will remain green and 
thrive; if the Colorado should dry up or 
change its course, the entire forty thou- 
sand inhabitants would have to flee for 
their lives in a month. 

Similarly the very life of the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona depends upon the con- 
tinuous flow of water in Salt river; the 
Minidoka, the Twin Falls and other dis- 
tricts in southern Idaho depend on the 
water the Snake river brings from the 
Wyoming Rockies for their very exist- 
ence. Without the Snake and its fluid 
silver the gray sagebrush would grow in 
the streets of Twin Falls 
and the coyote bitch 
would whelp her cubs in 
the ruins of Rupert and 
Burley. For there is no 
supply of water except 
that which the rivers 
bring from long dis- 
tances, and without 
water existence is not 
possible. 

The irrigator depends 
upon a certain number 
of arid acres at a distance 
to produce enough sur- 
plus water for the crop 
needs of one acre. It 
does not make a particle 
of difference whether he 
takes the water out of a 
big river, a small creek 
or pumps it out of a well; 
the water must come 
out of the clouds and fall 
on a large area of land 
whjch remains arid and 
useless in order that a small area may 
have ample moisture and produce abun- 
dant crops continuously. 

The production of crops under irrigation 
is far less of a gamble than a similar opera- 
tion in the rain belt where the farmer has as 


much control over the quantity and time of 
the rainfall as he has over the length of 


his daughter’s skirt or the style of her hat. 
Within certain limits the irrigation 
farmer controls the climate; he can apply 
moisture to his crops whenever and 1 
whatever quantity he chooses—if he i 
the water. That’s when the rub comes in. 


The early igrigators had a fairly easy 
time of it. They tapped the streams and 
creeks by cutting into the bank at a con- 
venient spot and conveyed the water to 
their fields in crude ditches. For the 
pioneers there was enough water even 
when the streams dwindled and shrank 
in the midsummer heat. Those who came 
a little later found the going a little 
harder. In order to obtain water during 
the period of small flow they had to scrape 
the bottom of the creek, so to speak, 
throwing a dam clear across the stream- 
bed, lifting the small flow from the lowest 





The Elephant Butte dam creates the second largest reservoir in the world, 


but its capacity is decreasing rapidly through enormous silt deposits 


point in the bed to the bank and pushing 
it through the canal headgate. Some- 
times even that did not work. When the 
stream became extraordinarily small, the 
early comers took all the water to fill their 
ditches and left nothing for the later ones. 
Therefore it was of great importance to 
irrigators to know definitely the smallest 
flow of a stream in the driest year because” 
this flow governed the area of land for 
which the normal flow of the stream would 
furnish a dependable water supply. 

Keep that point in mind, please. Fail- 
ure to remember it has brought untold 
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misery, disaster and suffering to thou- 
sands of settlers in the Far West. 

When the railroads had opened to the 
irrigation farmer of the West the markets 
of the East, the normal flow of the streams 
proved insufficient to take care of the ex- 
panding acreage. There were still the 
winter and spring floods, many, many 
times the summer flow, but rushing down 
the creeks and rivers to the sea at a time 
when the water was useless to the farmer 
Then the building of storage reservoirs 
began. Dams were erected, the floods 
held behind them to be released in sum- 
mer. New land was broken and put under 
the plow. The amount of this new land, 
of course, depended on the capacity of the 
reservoir. In turn this capacity depended 
upon the lowest known flood stage of the 
stream. If the driest winter and spring 
on record had produced sufficient water 
to fill the reservoir, the irrigator beneath 
the dam was safe, roughly speaking. 
Otherwise heap big trouble was brewing 
for the settler. 

Remember this point, too. Too much 
acreage depending upon too small or too 
dry a watershed for stored water has been 
the cause of much grief in the land of little 
rain. 

Dam and canal construction, though, is 
an expensive process. Millions are needed 
to hold back the flood water of the larger 
streams. A cheaper method of obtaining 
water was needed. The pump supplied it. 

A part of the normal flow and of the flood 
water does not reach the sea. It perco- 
lates through the ground and collects in 
the underground deposits of coarse sand 
and gravel; the coarser the gravel, the 
more room between the rocks and the 
more water it contains. These under- 
ground storage reservoirs 
were tapped by wells 
and the water was 
pumped to the surface. 
Again it became impor- 
tant to know the amount 
of water flowing into 
these underground reser- 
voirs during the driest 
recorded cycle of years 
in order to determine 
the maximum acreage 
that could with safety 
be irrigated from this 
source in a given district 

Only the bootlegger 
can fill ten quart bottles 
out of a five-quart con- 
tainer. The irrigation 
farmer can’t do it. The 
trick has been tried fre- 
quently by land _pro- 
moters, but it has never 
been a success. And 
this year thousands of 
irrigators who had con- 
sidered themselves safe, suddenly dis- 
covered that the bottom of the creek, the 
reservoir or the well was dry. A drouth 
of such severity and duration that its like 
was not to be found in the annals of the 
Weather Bureau had rapidly brought to 
a head a situation which was beginning 
to cry for a solution in many parts of the 
West. 

If you are building a levee to keep out 
floods, you must know how high to build 
the levee. 
you must know the highest flood stage of 
the river you wish to keep away from the 
















To determine the right height, 
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land. You build what you believe to be 
a levee of ample width and height to keep 
out the biggest flood known. Two years 
later the water goes over the top. You 
increase the size of the levee to take care 
of the new maximum. Seven years later 
a record-breaking inundation again over- 
tops the levee. Of course there is enough 
dirt and labor to build the levee still 
higher, but will it pay? That tremendous 
flood may not be repeated for twenty or 
thirty years; on the other hand, it may 
occur again or be exceeded in four years. 
Should you take a chance and leave the 
levee as it is or should you play safe, pile 
up more dirt and pay interest on a larger 
investment in protection’ Will the pro- 
tected land stand the interest or will it be 
cheaper to lose a crop every twenty years? 

The irrigation farmer is face to face with 
« similar problem. He has always known 
that the rainfall is as uncertain as the 
temper of a crowd, as variable as the 
moods of a woman. If he were prudent, 
he based his operations not on the stream 
flow following a wet winter, but on the 
amount of water available in a dry season. 
‘The past year, however, demonstrated to 
him what real bone-dryness is. Behind 
the Arrowrock dam in Idaho not enough 
water remained in August to cover the 
outlet valves; the flow of the mighty 
Snake dwindled, the water stored in Jack- 
son Lake shrank so fast that sever: ul hun- 
dred thousand acres were left dry in the 
middle of the crep season. The supply of 
~ Orland project in California was gone 
by June; water was hauled to young trees 
in tank wagons to keep the orchards alive. 
Though the Imperial Valley diverted the 
entire flow of the Colorado river into its 
canals, there was not enough water to give 
every acre a full allowance of moisture. 
; he Modesto-Turlock district in Central 

California was short of water, but unfor- 
tunately it was able to buy several hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet stored by the city 
of San Francisco behind the Hetch- 
Hetchy dam, water the city was not yet 
ready to use. 

The great drouth demonstrated that, 
despite observations, measurements, rain- 
fall and run-off records extending over 
several decades, some of them reaching 
back fifty and sixty years, we still do not 
by any means have sufficient accurate 
knowledge of the facts to be on safe 
ground, “The cycle of dry years culminat- 
ing in the great drouth of 1923-24 has 
taught the Far West this lesson, though: 
lhe acreage covered by many irrigation 
systems must either be reduced or more 
water must be provided without extend- 
ing the irrigated area. Both remedies 
imply a higher water-right cost per irri- 
gated acre, an additional burden to be 
packed by the perspiring rancher. 

It hurts to cast into the outer darkness, 
to deprive of water certain tracts of land 
even if they have been only partially im- 


proved. To every acre that is fenced, 
cleared, plowed, leveled and ditched 
adheres the memory of backbreaking 


human toil; in every post hole lies buried 
a little of the settler’s strength; every fur- 
long of dry and crumbling ditch contains 
a dead hope and the ghost of strangled 
ambition stares out of the empty window 
frames of his deserted house. It hurts to 
withdraw water from cultivated land, yet 
it must and should be done. On scores of 
irrigation projects there are areas of poor 
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soil, of alkali, hardpan or gravel land 
which never should have been supplied 
with water. In favorable seasons their 
crop falls way below the average; in poor 
seasons their output can hardly be seen 
with the naked eye. On this poor soil an 
endless and hopeless struggle with poverty 
goes on. The settler with a level head 
and foresight gets out before his spirit is 
broken, but thousands carry on until they 
have reached the end of their tether and 
are forced to quit. 

It is sheer waste of human effort and of 
precious water to retain such soil under 
any project, especially when the water 
used by these areas is badly needed to 
make the better land fully productive. 
If the great drouth now happily broken 
will bring about measures to eliminate 
worthless land, compensating the owners 
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will be 17,000,000 acre-feet. So far the 
largest reservoir ever built stores only 
3,000,000 acre-feet. The money for the 
first unit of the reservoir has been raised, 
the town has been moved and active con- 
struction work will begin in spring. The 
water problem of the Snake valley in 
southern Idaho will soon be permanently 
solved, thanks to the tough, resilient 
backbone and the codperative spirit of 
the settlers. 

Certain portions of the Truckee-Carson 
project in Nevada need additional water 
to be safe. It can be had at a cost of about 
a million, but local interests want thzt 
water put on new sagebrush land in order 
to reap speculative profits. These inter- 
ests are bringing political pressure to bear, 
but their hopes and efforts are vain. The 
lesson of the drouth has gone home. From 





Without the Roosevelt dam which conserves the flood water of the Salt river, two- 
thirds of the thriving valley round Phoenix would become desert again 


for the loss of their water-rights, irrigation 
throughout the Far West will be placed 
on a sounder basis. 

There has been too much deliberate 
shutting of eyes and ears, too much indis- 
criminate boosting based on self-interest 
and not enough airing of the facts in the 
Far West. Mistakes can not be corrected 
until they are recognized and acknowl- 
edged as such. Dying crops on parched 
acres can not be revived by circulating 
beautiful pictures of ample harvests on 
well watered acres. hese lessons the 
West is learning and applying now. 

In three years of the last five there has 
not been enough water to satisfy the needs 
of all the irrigated farms in the upper 
basin of the Snake river. The sagebrush 
settlers bravely faced the situation four 
years ago and started to work out their 
own salvation. In winter and spring the 
Snake carried ample water for more than 
the needs of everybody. There was a con- 
venient reservoir site where a huge amount 
of flood water could be stored at minimum 
cost. True, the entire town of American 
Falls, the main line of the Union Pacific to 
Portland and an existing power plant 
would have to be moved, but nevertheless 
the expense per acre would be compara- 
tively small. So irrigation districts, canal 


companies, individual ranchers and the 
government joined hands to finance and 
capacity 


build a reservoir whose ultimate c 


now on the combination of land speculator 
and politician will find it increasingly 
dificult to ignore.or overthrow the de- 
cision of engineering and agricultural 
experts. To the former effectiveness of 
this combination much of the present dis- 
tress is due. 

There are other irrigation enterprises, 
though, which can not develop additional 
water to make good the deficiency ren- 
dered acute by the 1924 drouth at a rea- 
sonable cost. Most of them can tap other 
sources, but at an expense which in many 
instances is not warranted by the profits 
to be derived from the cultivation of the 
land. 

Take the Okanogan project of north- 
central Washington for instance. Though 
irrigation began many years ago, the pres- 
ent project did not take shape until the 
apple boom burst forth in all its polished 
red glory fourteen or sixteen years ago. 
Though far from rail transportation then, 
the sagebrush was cleared on the table 
land high above the Okanogan river and 
apple orchards were planted, the trees to 
be watered from the flow of several creeks 
and from small reservoirs. As the planted 
area expanded and the trees grew up, the 
water supply proved to be deficient. 
Every possible additional source was 
tapped, but nevertheless last summer the 
farmers and orchardists were in dire straits. 

(Continued on page 92) 
























The Black Curse The political cards are now being shuffled 
on America’s for anew deal all round. The dissolution of 
Party Politics the Republican and Democratic parties as 

they have been constituted for sixty years 
seems to be at hand. The names may survive for a long 
time, but through the thin skin separating the two parties 
the osmotic change of their constituent particles has been 
almost completed. 

During the campaign conservative Democrat politicians 
were openly urged to support Coolidge in order to take 
certain states from La Follette; progressive Democrats were 
pushed to La Follette by their own party in.order to defeat 
Coolidge in the same states. Progressive Republicans and 
Democrats by the million voted for La Follette; conserva- 
tives of both old parties united in their support of Coolidge. 

But for the solid South and its negro problem, there would 
have been a realignment of the old parties in 1912. Today 
the solid South is still the stumbling block in the path of such 
a realignment, but the obstacle can be removed. After all, 
the suppression and disfranchisement of the negro is pri- 
marily the work of the white property owner; it is the job of 
the conservative, and the Republican party is the party of 
conservatism. It would gain strength, become almost 
unbeatable if it should discard the black-and-tan rag tag of 
the South it plays with, 
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the responsibility for the various moves can not be easil\ 
apportioned. 

During the past fifteen years there has not been a division 
on fundamental issues between Republican and Democratic 
politicians. The one great difference has been the condition 
of their respective appetites. Seeing this blending of the 
party hues, the liberal element in 1912 bolted the Republican 
party, throwing victory to the Democrats. This year th 
Democrats had a real chance to win by nominating a liberal! 
ticket. Their appetite was keen, but not keen enough to 
overcome the conservative inclination of the Democrati 
bosses. Hence the spectacle of the “forward-looking” 
Brother Charlie facing the head and the handsome Mr. 
Davis grabbing the tail of the Democratic donkey they ride. 

The votes that went to the La Follette ticket were a pro- 
test against the truce and the virtual merger of the two 
major parties which became Siamese twins heading in the 
same general direction, but feeding different stomachs. Ii 
the Republicans, now frankly conservative, can break the 
solidity of the white South by adopting the hereditary 
Democratic attitude toward the negro problem, the Demo- 
cratic organization will have a chance to become a genuinely 
liberal party, thus giving the voter an honest choice between 
honestly conflicting viewpoints and eliminating the possi- 
bility of legislative chaos 





frankly champion the white 
cause and thereby force the 
Democrats to make their ap- 
peal solely to the liberal pro- 
gressive and radical elements 
of the population. Such a 
redivision is inevitable and 
offers the only solution of a 
continuous deadlock that 
may arise out of the presence 
of a third party holding the 
balance of power. 


U U 
A New Deal is The United 
Needed for the States has as 


much use for 
Honest Voter cthinkaials 


as a hen has for twilight 
sleep when she lays an egg. 
Our parliamentary system 
with its numerous checks and 
balances was designed for a 
legislative machinery consist- 
ing of two parties, the domi- 
nant one to be heckled, har- 
ried and supervised by the 
minority party. When the 
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straight-line tug-of-war be- 
comes a triangle, the great 
legislative game is likely to 











stop. At best it will become 
a confused affair 


in which 





Some Dreams Come True. Some Do Not 


through the monkey wrench 
of a third party. 


U U 


If You’re Blue, The cattle- 
Read the Gloomy en of the 


, Far West 
Figures of 1921 have been 


lying on a bed of financial 
cactus thorns for several 
years; the raisin growers are 
in the second year of calamity ; 
the prune growers are black 
and blue from the drubbing 
they received. The list could 
be extended. Copper has had 
its share of trouble and the 
oil people at present are not 
grinning from ear to ear. 
Just to cheer them up, to 
show them that others have 
suffered terrific punishment 
in the past and lived through 
it, we are quoting some ex- 
tracts from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue’s 
“Statistics of Income” for 
1921, the last year to be 
analyzed so far. 

Look at the corporations 
operating saw and planing 
mills. Of these 1475 reported 











Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
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a total income of $38,000,000 less $5,000,000 income tax; 
the other 1891 companies reported losses of $76,000,000 on 
which fortunately they had to pay no taxes. 

The 2000-odd leather and leather-products manufacturers 
lost $57,000,000 in 1920 and $60,000,000 the next year. 
They are still paying Irish dividends. 

Half the paper manufacturers in 1921 had an aggregate 
income of $37,000,000; the other half saw $49,000,000 
go down the rat hole. Of the manufacturers of furniture, 
auto bodies and other lumber products, 2984 had total 
profits of $70,000,000 on which they paid the Government 
$11,000,000 in taxes; the remaining 3749.companies reported 
total deficits of $120,000,000. Even the oil corporations in 
that year showed a loss of $88,000,000 for the industry. In 
the coal industry the net earnings of the profit makers 
failed to cover the losses of the unprofitable companies by 
$5,000,000. 

Outstanding exceptions in this gloomy compilation were 
public service corporations, the hotel, restaurant and 
laundry people, the banks and the theatres. With them the 
returns indicated a good average profit. 

In 1921 a total of 356,397 corporations reported; 55 per 
cent had net deficits and 45 per cent had profits. The net 
result for all corporations in a lump was a loss of $243,000,- 
ooo as against net profits of $4,300,000,000 in 1920 and 
$6,200,000,000 in 1919. 

Compared with 1921, most of us are first cousins to John 
1). Croesus. 

U U 


Would you like some white-tailed mule deer 
Now Be Had_ as playmates for your children or as orna- 
. . ments for your country estate? If you want 
for the Asking ’em, write to the Forest Service. That 
organization is anxious to give away—free—several thou- 
sand of the deer to keep them from starving. They won’t 
cost anything—except the expense of catching, crating and 
hauling them to the railroad, about $35 per animal, plus 
express to destination. Ask your agent for the rate on live 
animals from Cedar City, Utah, to your home town. 

The offer of free deer is the result of man’s interference 
with the balance of nature. On the Kaibab plateau north 
oi the Grand Cafion deer ate the abundant grass and mul- 
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Why Not Try the Whip? 


The Pulse of the West 














Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


“I Could Use Some Wings All Right!" 


tiplied. The mountain lion or cougar ate the deer and 
multiplied. The stockman shot a few hundred deer every 
season and the hoofed population of the plateau was kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

Then the Kaibab National Forest was included in the 
Grand Cafion Game Preserve. There was no more hunting 
—except mountain lions. They were nearly all killed off. 
The deer multiplied faster than ever. Their increase scared 
the Forest Service. No outlet existed for the deer. In the 
desert north, east and west there was no forage; south were the 
precipitous walls of the Grand Cafion. Now there are 30,000 
mule deer and food sufficient only for half that number. 
Unless 15,000 deer are removed in a hurry, the entire herd 
will starve to deatb. 

Of course the demand for free deer—at $35 each plus 
express— will be wholly inadequate. to take care of the 
surplus. Neither are there many hunters having the money 
to pay for a journey to the north rim of the Grand Cafion in 
order to shoot tame deer. Government hunters will have to 
do the shooting. Venison ought to be plentiful in the 
Southwest this winter. 

A similar situation exists round Yellowstone Park where 
the increasing elk herds lack sufficient winter range. Also 
the Government has more bisons than it knows what to do 
with. 

The balance of nature like the European balance of power 
can not be upset without having hell pop somewhere. 


U v 


The other day the president of the organ- 
ized raisin growers of California in a public 
Another Vine 244ress declared emphatically that it would 
be a crime to plant another grapevine in the 
Golden State. Probably he had in mind the fact that the 
growers so far have received only two cents a pound for the 
raisins grown and delivered to the association in 1923. The 
general manager of the walnut producers’ organization 
warns the growers to prepare for lower prices as the bearing 
acreage increases. The management of the prune and apri- 
cot growers’ association is worrying about the possibility of 
a bumper crop in 1925, and the fig growers, watching the 
output of figs increase, are scared about future prospects. 
Yes, for the present American agriculture is in a fair 
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Testing the strength of boxes in a revolving drum 


position, but enly because in 1924 crops were short. Look at 
cotton. When the yield estimates went up two million bales, 
the value of the cotton crop dropped nearly half a billion 
dollars from the high point. Fundamentally there had been 
no lasting adjustment. If 1925 should see bumper crops 
everywhere, there will be wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
all the farming country. 


U U 


How Nails Can Whenever you eat an apple, a pear or an 
Help Preserve orange, you also consume part of a pine tree. 
Whenever you buy a dress, a paper of pins, 
a vacuum cleaner or a tooth brush, you pay 
for a certain quantity of lumber. Every finished commodity 
has to be moved from the point of origin to the place 
of sale, and whenever it moves, wood is the universal 
container. 

The quantities of lumber used for crates and boxes have 
assumed almost incredible proportions. For these purposes 
we are using four and a half billion board feet of lumber 
annually, eighteen per cent of the total output. And we are 
not using this lumber wisely. The breakage of containers 
causes damage estimated at half a million a day, nearly two 
hundred millions a year of which the railroads pay a hundred 
million dollars for freight loss and damage. The cost of the 
container and the loss caused by its collapse are, of course, 
finally paid by you and me. 

Lumber that goes into houses, furniture, ax handles, 
freight cars or automobiles renders useful services for many 
years. Boxes and crates are broken open, smashed and 
burned within a few weeks. Considering the short period of 
their life, they contain the most expensive lumber cut out 
of our forests. No substitute for containers using wood as 
the basic material has yet been found. 

But the Forest Service in its Madison, Wisconsin, labora- 
tory has discovered that boxes can be made which use less 
wood and yet cause less breakage. The investigators built 
special machines to make the test. They constructed huge 
revolving drums in which various kinds of boxes were rolled 


Western Timber 
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that closely simulated the rocking and bouncing of freight 
cars; they made thousands of drop and compression tests. 

Among other things they found that a few more nails per 
box would prevent a large part of the breakage; boxes made 
of thinner wood, but put together with more nails, survived 
the tests long after the heavier boxes with fewer nails had 
gone to pieces. 

Our Western forests are going fast. If you want to do your 
share in prolonging their life and preventing shameful 
waste, write an indignant letter to the president of the con- 
cern that sends you goods in poor boxes. Tell him he can 
save money, annoyance, trade and forest trees by hopping 
on his shipping department and making it study the proper 
construction of boxes and crates. 


U U 


The Answer to Ever since its inception the Department of 
the Riddle of | the Interior by virtue of its control over the 
Our Indians Public domain has been the political division 
of the national administration. In a hun 
dred years the Federal Government gave away half a con 
tinent through the Interior Department. Naturally this 
department, supervising and regulating the giving-away 
process, became a most important political asset to the 
party in power. It was subjected to constant private in- 
fluence and official pressure, always for private profit 01 
political advantage, until the departmental organization 
lost its sense of responsibility to the public as custodian oi 
public property. 

In this atmosphere—read ‘“‘Every Odd Section” on page 
eleven for a sample of it—the Bureau of Indian Affairs con- 
trolling the destinies of 300,000 red wards and of thei: 
billion-dollar estate, lives, moves and has its being. O/ 
course there can be only one outcome: The Bureau will act 
in harmony with the spirit of its surroundings. 

If the Indian is to be liberated and his property safe 
guarded, if the administration of Indian affairs is to be 
humanized, the Bureau must be taken out of the Interior 
Department and put elsewhere. The one logical place 
where it should be is in the wholesome atmosphere of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Let’s put it there, even if the entire Interior Department 
has to be abolished. Its disappearance would not hurt. 
The engineering profession knows that. Through the¢ 
unanimous vote of the administration board of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council it is insisting on the abolition o! 
the Interior Department. More power to its insistence. 





Shipping experts watching the behavior of a crate ina 
machine imitating freight car bumps 
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How to Put The Indian problem is essentially an agri- 
Our Red Wards cultural problem. Its essence lies in the 
on Their Feet uestion of how best to use the existing 

tribal organization and influence to trans- 
form the individual Indian into a self-supporting and self- 
respecting farmer or stock raiser. Superintendent F. C. 
Campbell of the Blackfeet reservation has demonstrated 
that it can be done, but unfortunately there are very few 
men of the Campbell type and ability in the Indian Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture is now educating white 
farmers, showing them better methods of crop and live 
stock production, guiding, aiding and advising them. It 
could extend this work to the Indian reservations from 
which it is now barred and give better service for less money. 
The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture could 
take over the administration of Indian timber and produce 
better results for half the present cost. The Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Biological Survey, the bureaus of Animal 
Industry, Irrigation Investigations and a dozen others could 
give the Indian the guidance he needs at much smaller cost 
and with far greater efficiency than the present underpaid 
and tape-bound force of the Indian Bureau. 

Best of all, the viewpoint of the Department of Agri- 
culture is constructive, educational, humane. The Interior 
Department deals almost solely with property in various 
forms; the Department of Agriculture can do little except 
through a knowledge of human nature, of its deficiencies 
and how to overcome them. 

Here is hoping that farsighted statesmen in Congress will 
put through legislation transferring the Indian Bureau to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Le} U 


Phoenix, the largest city and the capital of 
Arizona, has been keeping its sombrero in 
the justly famed Salt River valley salubrious 
air continuously for several months. After 
waiting thirty or forty years, the original home of cactus 
candy is at last going to be on the main line of a railroad. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has said yea and 
amen, the right-of-way is being surveyed and construction 
will be started any moment now. 

When the Southern Pacific was being built across Arizona 
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Bronstrup, t 
Clean It Up! 
forty-five years ago, the tiny cow town on the banks of the 
Salt River was not important enough to attract the rails. 
The builders kept thirty-five miles to the south and saved 
the cost of three bridges; now they are spending millions 
for better facilities in the Salt River valley. 

The construction of sixty-five miles of new railroad and 
the relocation of the main line is the result of the acquisition 
of the El Paso and Southwestern by the Southern Pacific. 


U U 


Power Income ‘The farmers that own and operate the Salt 
Puts Farmers River valley irrigation system—subject to 
on Easy Street # mortgage of about ten millions advanced 

by the Federal Government—are proudly 
and with good reason throwing out their chests. They have 
gone into the power business and made a success of it, 
Cleverly utilizing the fall of their stored water from the 
Roosevelt reservoir in the mountains to the level fields of 
the valley, they have built a number of power plants which 
eventually will extract the last kilowatt out of the irrigation 
canals. They have sold that power to such good advantage, 
principally to mining companies, that they hope to be able 
to pay all the expense of operating the project and of retiring 
the bonds out of the power profits. When that time arrives, 
the farmers will receive their water for nothing. 

Of course they got top prices for their power. Central 
Arizona has neither coal nor oil and almost no water power. 
Fuel has to be hauled long distances and comes high, hence 
the remunerative electric rates charged by the farmers. But 
these rates will have to come down when the cheaper power 
to be developed along the Colorado river begins to seek a 
market. That, however, is still far in the future. 

In the meantime the Salt River project has demonstrated 
the value of Federal aid in reclamation. This aid, extended 
through the investment of millions without interest, is sav- 
ing the Salt River farmers half a million a year, yet they were 
the worst kickers oi all the projects. Ingratitude, though, is. 
to be expected whenever something is given for nothing. 
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E came into the office one day 
with his broad-brimmed Stetson, 
a slight drawl and a sheaf of 
papers containing vivid but crude 
pencil drawings of bucking horses and 
loping cows. He was looking for informa- 
tion and for work that would enable him 
to make a living. His cowpunching and 
bronco busting days were over. So many 
horses, stage coaches, cows and steers had 
come into sudden and violent contact with 
various tender parts of his anatomy that 
Will James could no longer ride for a liv- 
ing. So he came to Sunset to find out 
whether mebbe he couldn’t wrest a roof 
and three squares from the world with 
the pencil instead of the rope. 
That was the begin- 
ning of a_ relationship 
which proved pleasant 
and profitable to this 
Desk, to the cowpuncher 
and to the American 
reading public. 


F  antebe potential, in- 
experienced writers 
and artists the impres- 
sion seems to prevail 
that they must have a 
pull to receive a favor- } 
able hearing at the Edi- 


sf 


tor’s Desk, that only | 
those contributions bear- 

ing well-known names 
are given careful, sympa- 


thetic attention. If they 
only knew the pride that 
fills the editorial heart 
when he or she has dis- 
covered one manuscript 
of real merit and out- 
standing worth among 
thousands of mediocre or 
hopeless ones! To find, 
develop and bring out new talent is the 
favorite indoor sport of every editorial 
office. Real talent is so scarce that its 
discovery causes as much joy round the 
Desk as the arrival of Santa Claus in a 
house full of children. Therefore Will 
James with his half dozen crude but vivid 
drawings was received with open_arms, 
just as the germinating genius of Donald 
Carr, the youngster who wrote ‘Old 
Horses” and “Bad Blood,” and numerous 
other talented beginners, have been given 
a warm welcome. 

We are proud of Will James, proud of 
the fact that we guided, advised and 
helped him over the rough spots, for sev- 
eral years bought the entire output of his 
pencil and helped him to grow. This lean 
youngster with the tang of the sagebrush 
still clinging to him made good because 
he carried into his drawings—and into his 
writings—the unadulterated flavor of 
desert and mountain, because the subtle 
essence of that spiritual attitude which 








we call the Far West pervaded every-— 


thing he did. 


Ue 


Wil JAMES first blinked at the glare 
of the Western sun in Montana. At 
the age of four he went north, strapped to 
the back of a kind-hearted French Cana- 
dian trapper who adopted the boy when 
both parents died. He spent ten years in 
the northern wilderness with the trapper, 
ten years that account both for his re- 
markable knowledge of wild animals and 
their ways and for the tiny bit of French 
accent that marks his speech to this day. 

At the age of fourteen he began to punch 
cows and break horses, working on the 


9 rs 





This is Will James, his horse and his mail box at his Nevada home. 


He sent this eloquent sketch instead of a letter to remind 


this Desk that an answer was overdue 


range from Alberta to Mexico, from 
Wyoming to Nevada. He never saw the 
inside of a school house except at a dance. 

And now he has brought out a cowboy 
book, written and illustrated by his pen, 
a book so virile and unusual that Laur- 
ence Stallings discussed it at column- 
length in the New York World, not to 
mention other comments throughout the 
country. 

To repeat: We are proud of Will James 
and we are patting ourselves on the back 





roped, tied and broken him for his réle in 
the arena of arts and letters. Some vivid 
stuff from his pen will appear in these 


pages shortly. 


ANCY MAVITY is home again from’ 
her wanderings through the fascinat- 
ing border lands of the Pacific. She 
weathered a railroad strike in New Zea- 
land, tended bar in Sydney, accompanied 








the Sikh police on opium raids in Hong- 
kong, wandered through Java accom- 
panied only by Malays and missed the 
fighting round Shanghai. Not by design. 
Oh, no! She tried everything short of 
murder to get to the front, but the bland 
courtesy of Chinese officialdom erected a 
barrier that proved too smooth and hig!i 
even for her extraordinary penetrating 
ability. The record of her adventures 
and observations will continue to be pub- 
lished from month to month. 


Ue 


T’S pleasant to be young, full of pep and 

hope, to feel lovingly the swelling 
muscles of mental power. Some months 
ago we published 
few lines from a letter 
Dale Collins, the Aus- 
tralian writer, sent to 
this Desk. He was glory- 
ing in the fact that edi- 
tors were snapping up 
all he wrote and prophe- 
sied that probably he’d 
go much further before 
he was through with life 
Now he writes again, 
saying: ““You will be in- 
terested to hear that my 
novel ‘Ordeal’ has made a 
hit in England and there 
seems quite a chance 
that it will establish my 
reputation and be the 
making of me. To do 
this with a first novel is 
to continue the happy 
yarn I wrote you some 
months ago.” 

Dale Collins’ novel is 
reviewed in our Book 
Corner this month. We 
want to slip in here, as an 
intimate little side note, 
some sentences from a letter the author’s 
mother wrote us after she had seen the 
first copy of SUNSET to contain a story 

y her son: 

“Dale hopes to get over to the States 
ere long and I am sure you will find him 
as attractive as an silecable puppy, stand- 
ing four-square, inviting with alternate 
squeals and growls Life to come and romp 
with him. He was born with his fingers 
on the keyboard of his typewriter, really. 
I have a journal kept by him at the age of 
eight telling the story of a round trip to 
Tasmania on which I sent him alone in 
search of health (he was practically an 
invalid until he was fourteen). He begins 
his account of the trip as follows: ‘I will 
not weary you with a detailed account of 
my trip by train down to the boat as it 
was comparatively uneventful’! No 
wonder he is so classically simple now— 
you see he got over his bombastic measles 
at a very early age.” 

And Collins is still in his twenties. 
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The Degree Team of the Order of Hoot Owls. From left to right: Dick Haller, announcer and Holder of the Grand Goat: 
Henry Metzger, Grand Slam; Chas. F. Berg, Grand Screech; Bishop Walter T. Sumner, Grand Sermon; Barnett Goldstein, 
Grand Schmooch; Frank Sardam (Uncle Sid), Grand Scream; Alex Reilly, Grand Piano; **Tige’’ Reynolds, Grand Sketch. 
Even Sweet William, the goat, may be found by sharp Owl eyes. The Bishop is sitting in front of the 
famous Owlorgan, the only known instrument of its kind 


Are You a Hoot Owl? 


It's a Laughter Lodge of the Air Which Any Man May Join 


ERE is good news for wives 

of restless husbands. It is 

now possible for the man of 

the house to have a club 
ession right in his own home, to go to 
lodge meetin’ once a week without leaving 
the easy chair in front of his own fre- 
place. Best of ail, mother and the children 
can attend the sessions without feeling 
embarrassed. Radio is solving the old 
lodge-dodge problem. Join the order of 
Hoot Owls and have the degree team, the 
goat and the Grand Slam come right into 
your own home. 

The Keep Growing Wiser Order of Hoot 
Owls, with its Home Roosz in the Ore- 
gonian tower at Portland, Oregon, is one 
of the newest and most popular organiza- 
tions in the world. Although only about 
two years old, it has an active member- 
ship of over 20,000, with an estimated 
attendance of 300,000 people at each 
meeting. 

This famous lodge of the air began 
when Richard V. Haller, after six weeks 
of monotonously repeating the phrase 
“This is radio KGW” every fifteen min- 
utes, became overwhelmed with the 

hought that his listeners must be as tired 
of hearing an unknown voice as he was of 
continually talking to an unresponsive 
audience. He felt that the radio listeners- 
in and the announcers should have some 
personal contact with each other. In 


By Marguerite Davis 


order to bring a human interest element 
into broadcasting programs there would 
have to be some sort of radio fraternity 
that would bring about the personal 
touch lacking between entertainers and 
audience. 

About this time the Follies of the Port- 
land Advertising Club were being given 
with some of the city’s most prominent 
men taking part. It was to these men 
that Haller confided his plan, and on the 
evening of January 29, 1923, the first 
meeting of the Hoot Owls was broadcasted 
from the Home Roost. Participating 
were the mayor of Portland, the editor of 
the Oregonian and the original degree 
team. A program of the best Follies’ 
numbers was put on and an invitation 
given to radio listeners to send in their 
comments and suggestions. The audience 
was also invited to apply for membership. 

The “stuff” went over. Its spontaneity 
caught the popular fancy. From the first 
there was a steady response. The Hoot 
Owl idea seemed to appeal to all classes. 

We are all familiar with the usual radio 
program; that is why “‘attending” a Hoot 
Owl meeting, by the simple expedient of 
slipping a pair of phones over our ears 
and tuning in on Station KGW Friday 


night at 10:30 satisfies our yearning for 

variety. No one, not even the mem- 

bers of the degree team, know just 

what is going to happen at a meeting. 
But any one who has listened-in to a Hoot 
Owl meeting knows that something is going 
to happen every minute for an hour and a 
half, and that it is all going to be entertain- 
ing. There isno attempt to uplift or elevate 
the brows of the audience; there is not even 
the stereotyped announcing. It is a period 
of frivolity and fun, a radio “get together” 
of which the fan feels he is a part. If the 
farmer over in Idaho wants to hear one of 
the latest song hits over the air, he knows 
that he can send in a request that it be 
sung at the next meeting; if the little old 
lady down in Texas wants to hear her old 
favorite “Darling Nelly Gray,” she has 
simply to tell the Old Songs Department 
about it; if the shut-in down in California 
or up in Washington would like to have 
another piece from the Hoot Owl Or- 
chestra, a telephone call or telegram to the 
Hoot Owls will bring response. And to 
every one who has joined the Hoot Owls 
has come the thrill of hearing hisname read 
over the radio as a prospective member, 
of having the degree team vote him into 
the organization and of receiving a mem- 
bership card that links him up with a 
popular and unique organization having 
members in every state in the union, in 

(Continued on page 76) 








ITH this, the Christmas Corner, 

we approach the subject of 

books with the idea at the back 

of our minds that a great many 
of our readers are scanning this page with 
more than half a notion of gift-buying at 
the back of theirs. 

For the fashion of giving books has 
lately begun to come into its own. Not so 
long ago books were, with candy and 
flowers, merely another item on the “‘safe”’ 
list for young men of’ non-committal 
intent. Books were good form as a bread- 
and-butter courtesy; they were indicated 
along with calves-foot jelly and bland 
puddings in convalescent cases; but, as a 
general thing, people didn’t give books to 
other people just as ordinary, common or 
garden presents. 

Now, however, fashion not only per- 
mits but urges—as those attractive 
department store advertisements have it 
—the gift of books and we observe the 
paradox of the most careless, hurry-up, 
slap-dash generation in history—if we 
believe the moralists—paying more atten- 
tion, unselfishly spending more time, using 
greater discrimination in choosing the 
ordinary gift than any generation, possi- 
bly, which has preceded it. 

Statistics will bolster up this bald state- 
ment if support is necessary, but it isn’t. 
The irrefutable logic of the number and 
variety of published volumes themselves 
furnishes forth the final, conclusive evi- 
dence in the case. 

It is this last state of affairs which has 
given us something to think about this 
month. As we remarked in the begin- 
ning, you are more than likely considering 
your Christmas list subconsciously as you 
read. Our own duty in the matter is 
plain. We are here to show you about 
among the new books, more or less in 
the manner of the megaphone-man on 
the rubberneck wagon, so that you may be 
somewhat prepared when you step into 
the Christmas brilliance of the bookshop. 
Our difficulty lies in the number of books 
we must cover in order to give you any- 
thing like a worthwhile idea of the choice 
you have. 

Will you bear with us, then, if we grow 
a little breathless as we rush from one 
book to another? We are fearful of space 
limitations and the slogan roars in our 
ears which, in turn, we whisper ‘into 
yours—“Do your Christmas reading 
early!” 


The West as it Was—and Is 
HERE is Frederick R. Bechdolt’s new 


book, for instance, ““Tales of the Old 
Timers” (Century). Have you followed 
his “Trail Blazers of the Far West” series 
in Sunset? Or did you read “When the 
West was Young,” two or three years ago 
If you have or if you did, you'll Se 
Bechdolt as the man w ho knows all about 
the West as it used to be. 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


“Tales of the Old Timers” is a series of 
chapters mainly about old-timers them- 
selves. Billy the Kid, Henry Plummer, 
Ewen Cameron, the first cowboy and 
many another of that raring tearing 
advance guard that helped take the rough 
edges off the new frontier in the seventies, 
swagger through the pages of this book as 
naturally as you please. Fred Bechdolt 
has a facile way with him, when he’s 
telling a true story, that a great many 
ficcion writers might like to command 
From Texas to Montana and Wyoming 
he roams, “high, wide and handsome,” 
and you roam with him, your nose tingling 
with powder fumes and in your ears the 
whine and spat of the bullets that brought 
law and order into the Western country. 
However, we needn’t rhapsodize. The 
title of the book should be enough for 
you. 

Then there’s Will James and his “Cow- 
boys, North and South” (Scribner). We 
told a few hundred thousand people, more 
or less, about this book over the radio a 
few weeks ago and we’re already begin- 
ning to hear how much some of them 
enjoyed it. 

Will James you have known chiefly for 
his drawings of the Western scene. Per- 
haps there is some one else who can cap- 
ture a bucking horse and set him down in 
pen and ink or crayon as Will James can. 
Maybe there is another Western artist 
who can write about his West as James 

can do it. Ifthere be any such, though, we 

haven’t heard of them; and we feet safe in 
telling you that this book about cowboys 
is unique. In half a dozen chapters, each 
illustrated with his own inimitable draw- 
ings, Mr. James gives you the cowboy “as 
is’; not the six-gun hero of fiction and the 
movies, but the hard-working citizen of 
fact as the author knows him. No heroics 
for Will James. He was a cowboy him- 
self too long to come down to riding herd 
on a bunch of unruly adjectives. In 
unvarnished cowboy talk—and that’s the 
best thing about the book—he tells his 
story. As a result of his refusal to “fish 
for decorated language” as he remarks in 
his preface, the book is the most utterly 
convincing and at the same time the most 
thoroughly entertaining writing about the 
West of today that we have come across 
in a long time. 

Do you remember Mark ‘Twain’s 
remark to his wife when she tried to 
cure him of swearing by trying it on 
herself? He listened to her a moment, 
then “My dear, you have the words, but 
you haven’t got the tune!” When Will 
James tells about the cowboy the authen~ 
tic touch is there. He has the words and 
he has the tune. ‘Cowboys, North and 
South” is one of those rare books that no 
Westerner and no lover of the West can 


afford not to own. 
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For to Admire and For to See 


D? you believe, with Emily Dickinson, 

that “There is no frigate like a book” : 
We do, and we believe it especially, as you 
may have noticed, about travel books. | If 
there’s anything that can carry you off, 
under press of canvas, from humdrum 
routine quicker than good travel writing 
we haven’ t found it. And, we are glad to 
say, it appears that a goodly company of 
our friends in the Corner—and our radio- 
acquaintances too—agree with us. Where- 
fore we can’t let slip the chance to point 
out to you some few of the new books of 
travel. 

We have told you before about Harry 
Foster’s “Adventures of a_ Tropical 
Tramp.” We have advised you, at the 
risk of growing boresome but for the good 
of your soul, to read his “Beachcomber in 
the Orient.” Now he has a new one with 
as engaging a title as those others. “A 
Gringo in Maniana Land” (Dodd, Mead), 
is the name of it. 

Old Mexico, as you might surmise from 
the title, and the Central American 
republics are the lands which satisfy his 
wanderlust this time. When Foster 
emerged from the War he and another 
ex-newspaper cub announced themselves, 
with a roll of drums and a clash of cym- 
bals, Free Lance Journalists and tilted 
first at Mexico. Neither had any assur- 
ance that anything he wrote would ever 
be printed anywhere. Neither had much 
money, but both of them were afflicted 
with the urge to see and do new things. 
Foster had his camera and an abiding 
curiosity to inquire into anything strange 
that fell in his way. The camera has been 
in pawn, as we remember from. the 

“Beachcomber,” but that the itch for 
investigation has never left him for a 
moment is evident from this book and the 
others. 

Your first reactions to the “Gringo” 
will be an overpowering desire to be just 
as irresponsible as Foster and his partner 
incrime. Your next will be reflective con- 
sideration as to whether you could write 
about your irresponsibilities as fetchingly 
as Foster does. Your third will be to 
send away as many copies of the book as 
you have friends who know how to read. 


ARRY A. FRANCK is another travel! 

writer whose charm never fails 
You doubtless recall his ‘Wandering in 
Northern China” last year. His new book 
is “Glimpses of Japan and Formosa” 
(Century). 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of 


the book is the author’s disagreement with 
the popular tradition concerning the 
Japanese. Mr. Franck finds these peopl« 
anything but the clever, quick-witted 
little folk that they are advertised to be. 
He is anxious to avoid appearing to give 
offense but makes no bones of saying what 
he feels to be the truth. For example, we 
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hear of the Japanese as a cleanly people; 
Mr. Franck points out that they do, 
indeed, bathe frequently, but remarks that 
when dozens do so habitually in the same 
water, Western notions might suggest a 
different descriptive adjective. Of their re- 
puted qiuckness, Mr. Franck says, “They 
catch an idea with exasperating ed 
ness, by no means as quickly as more than 
one ‘wild’ tribe with which I have come in 
contact.” There is much more to the 
same:tune and, since Mr. Franck 1s a 
qualified observer, a veteran traveler and 
travel writer, his opinions are distinctly 
worth taking into account. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
Formosa, now being intensively developed 
by Japan and heretofore pretty well neg- 
lected by writers of travel. You could 
take it for granted that this Franck book 
would be worth reading—you would know 
that from the author’s others. But it is 
doubly worth your time when the eyes of 
the world are centered on Japan and the 
Japanese. 


ITH the last travel book we shall 

have space for this month, we get 
away almost entirely from travel. And 
yet the book is one of the best travel books 
we have ever seen. Konrad Bercovici has 
written it and called it “Around the World 
in New York” (Century). The contradic- 
tion in terms comes about through the fact 
that, while Mr. Bercovici goes round the 
world, or very near it, he stays within the 
city limits of New York all the time. 

We all know, of course, that New York, 
like other large cities, 1s more or less 
de fnitely divided into racial districts. 
That it has its Italian quarter we know. 
We have all heard of its Greek district, 
its Chinatown and perhaps of the “black 
belt”—Harlem. But did you know that 
there was a Gipsy quarter clearly enough 
marked to possess a distinct life of its 
Had you thought of New York as 
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containing definite Scandinavian, Syrian, 
South American, Spanish, American dis- 
tricts and many others? We hadn’t until 
we read Mr. Bercovici’s book. And his 
big surprise is his discovery of an Amer- 
ican district—no less—and it is not River- 
side Drive, either! 

We are confident that you will enjoy 
this book. Mr. Bercovici’s delightful 
essays—for each chapter is a separate bit 
of charming insight into the heart of the 
First City—are pleasantly supplemented 
by the pen-and-inks of Norman Borchacdt. 
May we say that ‘“‘Around the World in 
New York” comes close to being the ideal 
gift book for any one whose tastes run to 
anything except fiction? 


The New Fiction 


ITH the word, we plunge into the 

whirlpool of the new novels and we 
warn you we shall have to be more brief 
than ever. 

Thomas Seltzer sends us, in two beauti- 
ful boxed volumes, “Within a Budding 
Grove,” C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s masterly 
translation of the second part of Marcel 
Proust’s monumental work, ‘‘Remem- 
brance of Things Past,” of which the 
first part, translated a year or sO ago, Was 
“Swann’s Way.” A translation of the 
third and fourth parts is, we note, in 
preparation. 

From the same publisher we have Gil- 
bert Cannan’s new novel, ‘“The House of 
prophecy.” “Sembal,” Mr. Cannan’s 
powerful study of the Jew in England, 
published last spring, is continued, in a 
sense, in this book. Sembal figures as a 
character in “The House of Prophecy” 
but the new book is far more a story 
though none the less a study of postwar 
English life. There is today no other 
Englishman writing with the intensity, 
the breadth, the capability in character- 
ization, the positive brilliance of Gilbert 
Cannan. “The House of Prophecy” 
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stands at the top of the list of English 
novels for the year. 

Also from Seltzer comes “Who Will 
Remember,” by Margaret Irwin, and 
“The Burden,” by Jeffery E. Jetvery. We 
are completely charmed by Miss Irwin’s 
story. A girl of the present day dreams of 
—or perhaps sees; who are we to say'—a 
girl and a man of a hundred years gone. 
And that girl of a century ago, in the 
midst of her peaceful life (not altogether 
peaceful, though, on second thought), 
dreams of—or, again, perhaps actually 
sees—the girl who is dreaming of her! 
That doesn’t sound plausible, does it? 
And yet Miss Irwin tells her story so 
delicately, so exquisitely that you can’t 
help believing impossible things just 
as you believe them in your own 
dreams. We venture to say that Miss 
Irwin’s plot is unique; at all events it is 
entirely new to us. And if it isn’t as 
delightful a bit of fanciful, graceful 
romance as you have ever read we'll eat 
the book—jacket, blurb and all. 

“The Burden” is of a less romantic 
turn. Mr. Jeffery shines particularly by 
virtue of his accuracy in laying bare the 
emotions and emotional reactions of 
humans in unusual, perhaps, but perfectly 
plausible circumstances. In “The Bur- 
den,” Christine Carnes becomes, unavoid- 
ably, a drag upon her husband. His work 
is creative; more, he is, through no fault 
but temperament, a type which demands 
outside encouragement, the mental stim- 
ulus of constant appreciation and under- 
standing. At the same time, he wishes to 
be even intellectually faithful to his wife. 
His struggle and that of his wife and the 
girl upon whom he relies in his helpless- 
ness make a strong and well told story. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim follows “The 
Wrath to Come” with a very different 
type of story. “The Passionate Quest” 
(Little, Brown), is the title of his new 

(Continued on page 89) 





Football and How to Watch It. By 
Percy D. Haughton. Little, Brown. 

A clear, non-technical exposition of 
American football by one of the fore- 
most coaches of the game. Illustrated 
with thirty-four large photographs of 
plays in actual contests and four dia- 
grams of different formations. 

Songs of the Open. By Grantland 
Rice. Century. 

Outdoor verse by one of the best 
known of newspaper sports writers. 
Baseball, football, boxing, wrestling, 
golf and soldiering included. 

Religio Journalistici. By Christo- 
pher Morley. Doubleday, Page. 

The ex-newspaper-man looks back 
at the profession, deplores some things, 
sighs for others and pleads for a better 
understanding of journalism. This 
essay in Morley’s best manner, con- 
tributes not a little to such an under- 
standing. 

Social Usage in America. 
garet Wade. Crowell. 

A book on etiquette Sone for gen- 
eral reading. Miss Wade was a social 
secretary in Washington and argues 
from the plausible premise that Ameri- 
can social life has its source in the 
Capital City. 


By Mar- 





Hits and Misses 


Conflict of Policies in Asia. By 
Thomas F. Millard. Century. 

This book, written with textbook 
clearness and detail, discusses the 
salient developments in Asia since the 
war and forecasts events as they may 
affect the United States. 


Charles Proteus Steinmetz, A Biog- 
raphy. By J. W. Hammond. Century. 

The authorized biography of the 
“electrical wizard’? which gives the 
public, for the first time, insight into 
the life of a man known heretofore al- 
most exclusively for his scientific work. 


The Lure of English Cathedrals. By 
Frances M. Gostling. Little, Brown. 

A beautifully illustrated volume 
which is unique in its presentation of the 
famous cathedrals of Southern Eng- 
land. Legends of each cathedral are 
quoted and the author re-creates the 
atmosphere of the cathedral towns 
with remarkable success. 


How to Keep Well. 
ner, M. D. Century. 

A well illustrated, thoroughly in- 
dexed volume of health information, 
planned and written by a_ capable 
medical man for the general reader. 
A very useful household reference book. 


By A. F. Cur- 


Present Day Etiquette. By Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water. A. L. Burt Co. 

A handbook of social usage, up to 
date and vouched for in an introduction 
by Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. 


The Seventh Shot. By Harry Cover- 
dale. Chelsea House. 

Mystery back stage in New York and 
an impressionable detective who falls in 
love with one of the principals in the 
case. 


Surrender. The Macaulay Com- 
pany. 
Written anonymously and carrying 


the sub-title "The Romance of a 
Woman’s Soul,’’ this book is evidently 
designed to catch the sensation-seeker; 
who will be disappointed, for there are 
plenty of novels, as ordinary as this one 
and far more spicy, bearing less start- 
ling titles. 


The Shameless Innocent. 
well Laurie. Duffield 

In this most unusual story, a beautiful 
young girl, cloistered all her life, is sud- 
denly plunged into the middle of social 
responsibilities in England and Italy. 
The blank page of her mind is written 
on all at once and her reactions make a 
pleasing though finally tragic story. 


By Max- 
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He Prospered Through Giving 


How a Big Shoe Business Was Built on the 
Spirit of Perpetual Christmas 


OME people stumble blindly 

over the extended foot of 

Opportunity and fall into a 

pot of money; other people 
see the foot, carefully go round it 
and plod in the same cautious rut to the 
end of their days. Still others take an ax 
and batter down the steel doors behind 
which Fortune is hiding. The story of B. 


Katschinski, however, fits into none of 


these categories. Katschinski’s success in 
life dates from the time when he had 
saved money enough to indulge in a 
luxurious habit; he began to prosper 
amazingly when he started to give away 
things. And the more he gave away, the 
more he prospered. He was the original 
year-round Santa Claus; he rose rapidly 
when he was able to give little toys to 
every child that came into his shoe store. 

He liked to see the light of surprised joy 
come into the eyes of children. He loved 
children and loved to make them smile, 
but also he was a good enough, shrewd 
enough business man to see the commer- 
cial possibilities in the appli- 
cation of the Santa Claus 
principle every month in the 
year.. He pioneered the appli- 
cation of this principle and in 
time became one of the out- 
standing retail shoe mer- 
chants of the Pacific Coast. 

Competition in the retail 
shoe business is and always 
has been most exceedingly 
keen. Katschinski’s capital 
was small; his store was small 
and his stock was small. He 
could not afford to advertise 
extensively. He might still 
be operating a tiny store on a 
side street if he had not 
remembered how his habit of 
giving cookies and raisins to 
children brought him trade 
in another venture. 


His Early Dream 


From his earliest recollec- 
tion, Katschinski was imbued 
with the desire to become a 
merchant. He was the only 
son of a glazier in a family of 
eight girls. He was born in 
Nakel, today a part of Poland. 

At the age of nine he began 
to aid in the support of the 
family. In between school 
hours he went to the station 
to carry packages for people 
coming from the trains. 

“How happy I was” re- 
called Mr. Katschinski, “to 
receive a few cents a day. 

“At Passover time I added 
a few more groschens pouring 
water into the flour to make 
the Passover cakes.” 


By Pauline Jacobson 
Author of: The Whip of Discontent 


A merchant discerned the latent ability 
in the boy and offered to apprentice him 
to his store. But the mother refused, 
declaring her son must learn a trade first. 
So at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed, 
instead, to a barber in a nearby town. 

‘*As was the custom in the old country,” 
narrated Mr. Katschinski, “I learned 
cupping, leeching, dentistry and ladies’ 
fancy hair dressing as well as men’s bar- 
bering. When I was learning my trade 
people used to give me tips. I buried 
my tips in the woodyard in the ground. 
Holiday time I dug them up and bought 
flour, butter, raisins, everything needed 
to make a holiday cake. I'knew if I sent 
the money, my parents would buy necessi- 
I wanted them to have the holiday 
cake. 


“When I was eighteen, my uncle in St. 





He is the only merchant who ever raised his own rent. As his 
business increased he went to his landlord and 
shared his prosperity with him voluntarily 





Louis sent me money to come to 

America. I went. I always carried 

my barber tools with me. There 

was no barber in the steerage. So 

I went up and down soliciting the 
trade. 

“At the end of the journey I had earned 
eleven dollars. I was never so rich in my 
life.”” 

He paused to point with pride to where 
two foreign coppers in a cardboard set- 
ting, framed under glass, hung on the 
wall of his private office in the main store. 
Beneath was the inscription, “Earned on 
board the steamer coming to America in 
1871. 

“T arrived in St. Louis on my birthday,” 
resumed Mr. Katschinski, “June 8th. | 
went to work the same day in a barber 


shop. The first customer gave me a ten- 
cent tip. I had never seen such a big tip 
before. I said to myself, ‘He knows it is 


my birthday.’ 

“The next customer gave me a ten-cent 
tip. I said, ‘He must know it is my birth- 
day.’ 

“T made sixty cents in tips 
that day. I said, ‘Everybody 
must know it is my birthday.’ 

“My uncle was a merchant. 
I worked five days in the 
week in his store for my room 
and board. Saturday and 
Sunday I worked in the bar- 
ber shop to send money to 
my mother and sisters. 


His Own Boss 


“At the end of eight 
months I felt I had nothing 
more to learn from my uncle, 
so | went to Decatur, Illinois, 
to work at my trade. Then 
my uncle in Placerville sent 
me a ticket to come to Cali- 
fornia, writing me of the 
great opportunities there. 

“In Sacramento I found a 
jobin a barber shop at eight- 
een dollars a week and half 
the money I might take in for 
cupping, leeching and den- 
tistry. 

“T lived behind the store. 
I cooked my own meals. | 
sewed my own clothes. I did 
not smoke or drink. I spent 
no money on amusements. 
At theend of fourteen months 

had six hundred dollars 
saved, besides helping my 
family in Europe. 

“One night my boss came 
to me and said: ‘I must get 
out of town tonight.’ He was 
in trouble over a girl. ‘I will 
sell the business to you for 
four hundred dollars.’ 

(Continued on page 56) 
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| ‘Every Odd Section” 


ft 
who might make rich ore discoveries only 
to have the land taken from them by the 
railroad. But Congress, when it inserted 
this provision did not dream how the 
railroad might take advantage of it. 

A lazy and easily hoodwinked political 
commission found, strangely enough, as 
late as 1895 that about all the odd sections 
that were barren, rocky, burned over or 
treeless within the 80-mile grant, were 
mineral. This gave the company the 
right to pick substitute good land in the 
indemnity strips, so that when the forests 
were established they were largely made 
up of undesirable land in the path of the 
original grant and of picked over land in 
the indemnity zones, so far as the odd- 
sections are concerned. Any checker- 
boarding that was not thus accomplished 
before the reservations were declared is 
to be completed now if the railway’s con- 
tention prevails. 

Moreover, the Forest Service has spent 
large sums of public money in building 
roads and trails which have vastly en- 
hanced the value of the lands the railway 
company now seeks. It has protected 
them from fire and they have been taxless 
all these years. In many instances Forest 
Service buildings are on odd sections; and 
the desirable mill sites, indispensable to 
the logging and sawing of the timber, are 
frequently in such sections. Still worse, 
the Forest Service has sold the timber over 
large areas to companies which are cutting 
on a scheme of rotation in accordance 
with forestry principles. If the Govern- 
ment now loses its right to the land, it will 
have to settle the railway’s claim to this sold 
timber on the one hand and honor its con- 
tracts with lumbermen on the other. In 
case the Government has to refund to the 


(Continued from page 13) 


railway company all it has realized from 
such timber sales, what about the 25 per 
cent of such receipts that have been handed 
over to the state governments for roads and 
schools in lieu of taxes? Then, too, there is 
the question of the millions of acres of graz- 
ing lands that are now utilized by sheep and 
cattlemen under Forest Service permits. 
And what is to become of the investment 
of the holders of special use permits? 

All this on top of the supreme loss to 
the public of much of the best standing 
timber in America, timber which was 
destined to be handled conservatively on 
forestry principles and used as a part of 
the precious reserve of forest supplies 
that must be largely relied upon to tide 
the nation over during the period of 
pinch and scarcity that must soon prevail 
between the passing of the old practise 
of mining timber and the new of cropping 
it. Some of this timber is worth $12 a 
thousand feet today as it stands—which 
means that such of the land in danger of 
alienation is worth $250 an acre. 

Incidentally it should be noted that 
outside the National Forests, the public 
lands in Reclamation Service projects that 
happen to be within the indemnity zones 
will be subject to odd-section selection— 
lands that have been reclaimed by expen- 
sive irrigation systems and that have been 
sold to settlers and are now fertile farms. 
At one time it was even feared that the 
northern edge of the Yellowstone National 
Park was affected, but it is now estab- 
lished that the park was set aside early 
enough to make the indemnity margin 
that overlaps it inapplicable. 

But as against the havoc the Northern 


Pacific’s claim may wreak with the forests 
and the reclamation projects, there now 
looms the imposing counter claim the 
Forest Service has built up against the 
Northern Pacific. To present the various 
parts of this claim in any complete form 
would be to risk rivaling law books in 
anecdotal fascination. Let us merely take 
some glimpses at them here and there. 

What, says the Forest Service, about 
the charter injunction that the lands 
should be sold at $2.50 an acre? The 
records show that the average sale price 
has been much more, and that some of it, 
not including townsites land, has been 
sold as high as $50 an acre. 

What about the injunction that they 
were to be sold to homesteaders after five 
years? Great tracts have been sold to 
timber companies, speculators and others. 

hat about the 838,000 acres of land 
that were sold in lump at a mortgage sale, 
on the occasion of the first reorganization 
of the Northern Pacific, for the nominal 
sum of $100,000, whereas the contract 
required that they should be disposed of 
at public sale to the highest bidder in 
single sections or parts of sections? 

What about 1,600,000 acres of indem- 
nity land the Northern Pacific got in lieu 
of Crow Indian reservation sections that 
never belonged to it? 

What about the several millions of 
acres of poor or worthless non-mineral 
lands that were “erroneously” classified as 
mineral and compensated for by as many 
mi‘lions of good land? 

What about mineral losses in the 
primary grant that were made up by 
indemnity grants outside of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Oregon, to which areas the 
law confined them? (Continued on page 56) 














Here in my sunny window I shall see, 
A month from now, a lovely thing that still 
Lies hidden, holy, folded close, until 

Its destined hour of change and witchery. 


Sure forces work within that dull red pot, 
Wee rootlets stir and push and feed and drink; 
I wonder if my posy will be pink? 

I should have marked the darlings—lI forgot! 


Winter Hyacinths 


By Julia Boynton Green 


The secret. 


Now, this green, punctual upthrust! And I bow 
Adoring. Can I wait—O can I wait 
My hyacinth’s arisen, radiant state, 
Fair, fragrant, magical, a month from now? 


Yet I have stored up sweet suspense, surprise, 
To heighten joy; the tiniest buds betray 
I would choose pale rose—or—stay, 
Rather the thrilling blue of April skies. 


I held those bulbs, uncomely, ragged, rough, 
They gave no pledge, no sign. 
I gave them to the dark, for they would grope 

To light, I knew, and wear their angel stuff. 





In faith, in hope, 
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What if there were enough land in the 
second indemnity belt outside the Forest 
boundaries, at the time of their reser- 
vation, to meet all losses suffered by the 
company that were legally satisfiable in 
the second belt? 

What about “erroneous” over-grants 
(one such in Idaho cost the Government 
144,000 acres) and overlapping grants? 

What about the roundabout route of 
the railroad from Spokane to Tacoma 
that tapped the public domain for 1,500,- 
000 more acres than a reasonably direct 
line would have earned? 

What about the expenditure by the 
railway company of its revenues from 
granted land for other purposes than rail- 
road construction as covenanted? What 
about the 1500 miles of road not constructed 
within the time limits set by Congress, but 
upon which grants were nevertheless 
patented? 


The Forest Service Answers 


Answering some of these and other 
questions of a similar purport that can be 
defined in terms of land, the Forest Ser- 
vice finds that on a strict contract and 
letter-of-the-law settlement the account 
stands thus, according to the respective 
claims: 


- : ACRES 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
to the United States, Cr. 3393 3,000 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
to the United States, Dr... . 7,785,000 





Balance due the United States. 3,852,000 


But this 3,852,000 acre item is a drop in 
the bucket compared with the conse- 
quences of the strict enforcement of the 
time-limit terms of the grant. Only 550.5 
miles of the road were completed in the 
appointed time; 1,507.21 miles were com- 
pleted after the prescribed time and 225 
miles have never been built at all. 
Roughly, the Northern Pacific received 
patents for 30,000,000 acres on a contract 
which it did not strictly fulfil. (And, 
apparently, the obliging Land Office 
asked no questions about fulfilment!) 
McGowan says Congress has a right to 
declare forfeit grants covering such an 
acreage. Such a forfeiture would wreck 
the railway company and turn land titles 
upside down throughout the Northwest. 
But a reasonable compromise, McGowan 
suggests, and the Forest Service concurs, 
would be the forfeiture by the company 
of its 5,000,c00 acres of unsold land and 
the relinquishment of all claim to further 
indemnifications, in or out of the National 
Forests. The National Forests would be 
greatly reinforced for the heavy task 


“Every Odd Section’”’: 








ahead of them if they were to come into 
possession of all the Northern Pacific 
lands in Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton. Those five million acres include 
much heavy timber and, in so far as they 
are within the exterior limits of the exist- 
ing forests, they would take the checkers 
out of them in a manner to delight super- 
visors and rangers. 

The scandal that the joint commission 
may explode will center on how and why 
the Northern Pacific had the free run of 
the Land Office until 1890, and a long 
tether and an elastic one since. What the 
results were, the investigations of the 
Forest Service and the preliminary 
inquiry of the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee have already shown. In the retro- 
spect it makes little difference whether 
the Northern Pacific did or did not com- 
plete the railway on time. It was finally 
completed, it has served the purposes 
Congress had in mind, it has developed a 
vast territory, it is a good and popular 
railway. There is little danger, if it shows 
any symptoms of a public conscience, that 
either Congress or the courts will deal 
harshly with it. But it will be an inter- 
esting if noisome contribution to the 
history of the era of exploitation to know 
just how the railway company annexed 
and administered the Land Office and 
manipulated Congress for so many years. 
How it kept surveys from being made, so 
that it could keep its lands in storage tax- 
free and at Government administrative 
expense. How it got possession of lands 
before it built railways. How it manipu- 
lated the mineral-lands commission. How, 
as late as 1899, it put over (Congress con- 
senting) the Rainier National Park and 
Pacific Forest Reserve trade whereby it 
exchanged more than 300,000 acres of 
worthless mountain top for the right to 
take an equal amount of the cream of the 
agricultural and timber lands remaining 
in the indemnity strips—from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific. How it got 
indemnification for mineral lands in the 
second indemnity belts, where it was 
entitled to none. How its interpretation 
of zone boundaries was so easily accepted. 
How it put over the Crow Indian reser- 
vation trade and generally got the big end 
of every contentious problem arising from 
grants, patents, indemnifications, changes 
of route, overlapping grants, etc. 

Maybe there is no African in the old 
Land Office woodpile that was not 
inherent in the political morals of the 
time. Maybe it was all a part and parcel 
of the easy-going national land policy that 
cared little for the land or its wealth of 


Theodore M. Knappen 
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timber and minerals as a source of revenue, 
but regarded it all simply as something to 
be parted with as rapidly as there was any 
promise of peopling it, and developing the 
country. What, from this point of view, 
did a dozen millions of acres of presently 
valueless land, more or less, signify, if the 
policy brought in settlers and made them 
fruitful and prosperous, building up vast 
home markets and thus spreading its 
bounty over the whole nation, east and 
west’ But, then, again, maybe many an 
official nest was feathered in the years 
that are past. Perhaps there is much that 
even a reckless public policy would not 
condone. In any event, it is not sur- 
prising that the bureaucrats of the Land 
Office who have been on the job while an 
empire was ceded to the Northern Pacific 
are not at all enthusiastic over the inves- 
tigation and have displayed no initiative 
whatever in the Forest Service’s ruthless 
rooting into the past. Perhaps by the time 
the rooting is over, under the congress- 
ional aegis from now on, the Northern 
Pacific will be quite willing to compromise 
by accepting the Forest Service’s terms. 
If so, a sort of enabling act by Congress 
will wind up the dispute. If not, what- 
ever enactment Congress may make, the 
controversy will be adjourned to the 
courts, which will probably promptly dis- 
pose of the case in the next five or ten 
years. In the meantime the Northern 
Pacific may dispose of its remaining 
patented lands and kill the hopes of the 
Forest Service to unify the management 
of many public forests. 


Josiah Perham Outdone 


The Northern Pacific has more or less 
valid legalistic and equitable answers to 
most of the counter-claims brought against 
it by the Forest Service, as, for instance, 
its allegation that Congress implicitly 
waived the failure of the company to 
complete the road on time when in 1890 it 
directed that all railroad land grants be 
closed on the basis of mileage completed 
then. But it stands on the contract and 
must, therefore, be denied equity. And 
what shall be said of the policy, moral or 
equitable, in view of the careless lavishness 
and free-and-easy way in which the Govern- 
ment has endowed it with such an imperial 
wealth of lands, that prompts it to come 
now and demand its pound of flesh nearest 
to the heart of the National Forests? 

Josiah Perham was a good grabber, in 
his time, but were he to return to earth 
and view the unrelenting rapacity of the 
child of his schemes, he would vote him- 
self a chicken-hearted piker. 





He Prospered Through Giving 


“T had two hundred dollars more than 
was needed. The next morning I got 
myself a new suit of clothes and dressed 
myself as boss. As I advanced I always 
advanced my manner of living. 

“In those days the restaurants gave a 
lot to eat for the money. They gave a 
meal with lots of nuts and cookies 
and raisins. I filled my pockets with 
them as they do in Europe. My barber 


(Continued from page 52) 


shop was near a_ school. When the 
children passed I gave them from my 
pockets. 

“One day a man came to my shop with 
his boy to have his hair cut. ‘Do you 
know why I bring my boy to your shop?’ 
he asked. 

** No,’ I said. 


“ “Because you give my boy nuts and 
raisins,’ he said. 

“Another day a mother came in with 
her little girl. She also came because at 
one time or another I had given the child 
a cookie or a nut. 

“Those were happy years—eight happy 
years. I built up the business to four 
chairs. I kept things for sale, for I always 
wished to be a merchant—cosmetics, 
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Twelve was too many! 


This planning a family dinner 


wasn't so simple after all. 


was blessed with relations — six 
of them within inviting distance. 
Jack’s father and mother and four 
aunts and uncles must surely come. 
Twelve—whew! Twelve was too 
They hadn't silverware 
enough. There wasn’t even enough 
of it to entertain their own family. 


many. 


Betty 












Is your home adequately supplied 


TDERHAPS you, too, have been 

surprised when planning a family 
gathering to find that your silver- 
ware would not go round. But it 
is quite unnecessary to try to get 
along without enough silver for this 
and other entertaining you like to do. 


Certainly expense need not deter 
you from its purchase, for 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate is most 
reasonable in price. It comes in 
every kind of piece you could desire 
—oyster forks, salad forks, bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks, orange 
spoons and many serving pieces. Each 
will satisfy you with its beauty. 
Each is famous for its durability. 


with silverware? 


Purchase to-day, in half-dozens 
or dozens, the pieces you need most. 
When you have need for more, you 
can get them easily. Your dealer 
always has the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns in his stock. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet Z-44, “Etiquette, Entertain- 
ing and Good Sense,”’ with authori- 
tative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for suc- 
cessful entertaining. Write for it 
to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
. Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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cologne, soap. I visited with the best 
merchants in their homes. When a man 
wants to advance himself, he should 
always go with people above him, never 
below him. Then he learns something 
and develops himself. 

“When I left Sacramento, I had saved 
up $2700, beside helping my family. 
With this money I came to San Francisco 
and invested in a shoe store, with a 
partner, in Sacramento street. Later we 
invested $2000 in a little store at No. 10 
Third street. 

“My partner became interested in 
politics and neglected the business. 

‘Louis,’ I said to him one day, ‘bus- 
iness and politics do not mix. Either you 
buy both stores or one; or I buy both 
stores or one.’ 

“We parted. He took the store on Sacra- 
mento street and I kept the Third street 
one. 

“Tt was very difficult to make ends 
meet. I had no heip except a boy to de- 
liver packages. I slept behind the store. 
I cooked my own breakfast and dinner. 
I went out only for lunch. My sales 
never brought in more than nine to twelve 
dollars a day. 

“One day a big foreigner came in. He 
selected a lot of shoes. He said to me, 
‘T’ll give you forty dollars for the lot.’ 

“T said, No, my motto is ‘One price.’ 

“He said, “That is all I give you.’ 

“T stood there thinking—thinking. I 
had sold nothing that day and very little 
during the week. Forty dollars! 

“T turned to him and said, “Take them, 


He Prospered Through Giving: Pauline Jacobsen 


but I hope you break your leg when you 
go to wear them.’ 

“T felt disgraced because I had not 
kept to my motto of one price. Some- 
thing had to be done. I began to think: 
‘What can I do to remind people of my 
store?’ 

“Then I thought of the children who 
did me so much good in the barber shop 
when I gave them cookies, nuts and raisins. 

“So I bought toys, kites, blow-outs, 
jumping-jacks. I gave to every child no 
matter how small the purchase. If a 
woman came in and bought only a pair of 
shoe laces and she had six or seven chil- 
dren with her, I gave each child a toy. 

“Then I began to prosper. 


Three Hundred Toys a Day 


“Crowds stood on the sidewalk waiting 
for customers to come out, and a police- 
man was needed to keep the purchasers in 
line. Traveling salesmen carried the news. 
Letters came from merchants all over the 
country asking me about the results of 
giving of toys. My business grew so 
large I had to knock out a wall. Slowly 
I made improvements. I leased the up- 
stairs. I fitted the basement up for a 
salesroom. I excavated a sub-basement 
for the keeping of stock. And still the 
business continued to grow. 
~ “It grew to such an extent that I had to 
import toys from China and Germany. 
gave out two hundred, three hundred toys 
a day. I opened a factory in the base- 
ment for the manufacture of toys. 

“Then people began to grow jealous of 
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my business. They went to my landlord 
and offered double the rent with a three 
thousand dollar bonus. But my landlord 
said: ‘You must get my tenant’s consent.’ 

“T am the only tenant who ever raised 
his own rent. When I started in business 
I paid one hundred dollars a month. 
When my business increased, I went to 
my landlord and said, ‘Mr. Snook, I am 
going to give you one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and take a lease.’ 

“(Whenever my business grew, I went to 
my landlord and raised my rent. When 
we were burned out in 1906, I was paying 
four hundred dollars a month, but the 
landlord had never asked for more. | 
always shared my prosperity with him 
voluntarily. 

“After the fire when I thought I was 
broke I met a banker on the street and he 
said to me, ‘I will loan you seventy 
thousand dollars to begin with, and you 
can have unlimited credit after that.’ That 
same week my uncle in Placerville loaned 
me thirty-two thousand dollars. 

“When I bought the store at No. 10 
Third street I had a single bench. _ Today 
I have two hundred and fifty feet of 
benches. I wasthe sales force then. Today 
I employ one hundred and fifty men and 
women. Yes, I prospered exceedingly in 
America.” 

The penniless immigrant boy made his 
way to the top without trampling on any 
one. He prospered because his innate 
kindliness led him to fill his humble store 
with the spirit of Christmas_every day in 
the year. 





Surprise Island 


constantly having my breath taken away. 
I’d no idea who those two pleasantly 
inquisitive young men were. I took them 
for naval fellows in mufti. 

“Of course, you don’t mind?” he asked, 
surprised at my surprise. 

Of course, I didn’t, and I told him so 
and we had a drink on it, but I admit I felt 
queerish, not being accustomed to being the 
hero of the breakfast tables of the world. 


] HAD a fatherly feeling for those two 
lovers and could not get them out of 
my mind. The next trip, though I had no 
wish to interfere with anybody else’s 
business, I thought, maybe, it wouldn’t 
be far out of my way to look in on the run 
back to Samarai, for something like three 

months had passed and I thought they 
might have changed their minds or need 
help of some kind. I figured out that they 

might have remembered. 

And so I ran into Surprise Island, and 
into another surprise. The place was 
deserted. There was no trace of my 
children of the dell, no sign that they had 
ever been there, I searched for them all 
over the three hills, and finally had to 
recognize that they had vanished. Back 
to the Waif I went at last like a man who 
is dead and doesn’t realize it. I could 
make nothing of the affair. There were no 
signs of a tragedy, and yet I dreaded that 
there might have been a dark ending to 
the poem of their lives. Again, I found 








(Continued from page 23) 


myself questioning my sanity and almost 
believing that I was the victim of my own 
imagination—that there had never been 
any one on Surprise Island—that I had 
seen a vision or had fallen asleep and 
dreamed. The sensation was peculiar and 
uncomfortable, particularly to one who 
was the hero of the breakfast-tables of the 
world. 

I pondered over the problem for the 
rest of the run, but could reach no solu- 
tion. I was adrift on a sea of doubt, rud- 
derless and dismasted. 

This frame of mind was bad for the 
temper, and when we came into Samarai 
I felt a sense of grievance against the big 
steam yacht at anchor there. Time was 
when the seas in our part of the world 
weren’t infested with warships and fancy 
parties of tourists. 

But I had little time for such tempers, 
since the anchor was no sooner down than 
a dinghy crept out from this yacht and 
approached the Waif. I thought they 
wanted to borrow a chart or sought infor- 
mation like the simpletons yachting people 
are. But when shecame near, the magnifi- 
cent gentleman in the stern—he blazed with 
gold lace—hailed: “Captain Childers?” 

“The same,” said I, surprised. 

He looked at me queerly, and then: 

“The Baroness de Charteris presents 
her compliments and asks you to dine 


aboard the Gull tonight. Don’t dress— 
just whites. 4 

“What?” I gasped, for I had never 
spoken to a Baroness or heard of the Gul! 
before in my born days. 

“Yes,” he answered, “it is most impor- 
tant. If you had any hesitation I was to 
tell you it was about Surprise Island. It 
will be quite informal, but you’ll find it 
interesting.” 

Before | had time to grasp him by the 
hair and drag him inboard to make him 
say a great deal more about this invitation 
he had nodded to his crew and the dinghy 
was sneaking away again. With an effort 
I found my voice. 

“Here—you!”’ I yelled. 

He gave me a wave—calm as a lake. 
“Round about seven bells!’ he shouted. 

Surprise Island—great whales! There 
seemed to be no end to the surprises that 
infernal dot was going to give me. I was 
knocked sideways. I had half an hour in 
which to dress, and my head was full of 
spinning wheels. The Baroness—but I 
had to go; I couldn’t have stayed away if 
I'd been offered a fortune. With a couple 
of stiff drinks inside me I was rowed across 
to that yacht, and I might have been 
floating in thin air for all I know. My 
*feelings were chaotic, and, indeed, during 
the whole of the evening I never found an 
even keel. 

I stepped aboard like an admiral, for 
there were sailors standing-by neat and 
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proper to do me honor, and being shaken 
by the sparkle and glitter of everything 
and the brightness of the electric lights 
almost before I realized it I was in the 
midst of a group of people and was being 
welcomed by a wonderful and _ stately 
dame with the finest white hair I’ve ever 
seen. But in my state I was uncertain as 
to faces and words of greeting. ‘They 
were all being nice to me, but I could only 
mumble and twirl my cap, being unaccus- 
tomed to such parties. 

Of a sudden two people took distinct 
shape, and I experienced another shock, 
for they were my girl and boy, and yet not 
the same. They were very civilized young 
people, though their faces were so friendly 
that the change was rendered less start- 
ling than it might have been. I could 
make nothing of the position, however. 

That girl with the sunshiny hair, wear- 
ing the neatest of frocks now, approached 
and took my hand. She had a way of 
doing things, that girl. I felt suddenly as 
if we were back on Surprise Island; [ 
forgot all the others; I only saw her and 
the boy behind her shoulder. 

“Captain,” she said, and she still held 
my hand and her eyes were like stars, 
“‘we’re so glad to see you again. We've 
been waiting in Samarai until you came 
in. We wanted to explain to you; we 
wanted to apologize. I am Faith Brom- 
ley, and this is my husband, Lord Brom- 
ley. We seek your pardon. We were not 
castaways—we were with this yachting 
party, and we were married in Australia. 
We had the chance to steal such a honey- 
moon as one dreams about. We persuaded 
our host and hostess to maroon us all 


Ranger Shinn 


and his force had rounded up and were 
deliberately driving out of the Sierra 
more than fifty thousand trespassing 
sheep whose owners had driven them 
there in direct defiance of orders from 
Federal authority not to do so. 

On to one beautiful mountain meadow 
he and his rangers gathered over twenty- 
five thousand sheep in one bawling, surg- 
ing, dust-covered mass. The rangers 
dropped down upon the lone sheep camps 
like prohibition agents on a hidden still. 
They worked in pairs; while one man 
herded the sheep to the agreed meadow, 
the other escorted the herders in the op- 
posite direction. At the forest boundary 
he bade them keep straight ahead under 
pain of immediate arrest if found again 
within the reserve lines. When every 
ranger was accounted for at the rendez- 
vous, the whole mob of sheep was put in 
motion toward the valley beyond the re- 
serve lines. Once there the rangers fired 
a few shots from their six-shooters to 
hasten the woollies on their way and 
watched them scatter over the range 
minus the herders’ kindly ministrations. 

“So they were scattered without a 
shepherd and devoured by all the wild 
beasts of the field and chased.” 

EZEKIEL, XXXIV: 5. 

Then the rangers called it a day, rode 
grimly back to their cabins in the moun- 
tains and waited for the upheaval they 





Surprise Island: Dale Collins 


alone on Surprise Island, for just one fort- 
night of bliss. When you came into our 
glen—so suddenly and ahem! so unan- 
nounced”—her smile was like a kiss—“‘] 
acted a part on impulse. And yet it was 
not acting. I said what we felt—for we 
did love each other, and we did want to 
stay there forever, and we had forgotten 
the world. Somehow I thought the 
beauty of it would appeal to you. It did 
—you understood. I did not guess the 
outcome!” 

There was a hush when she stopped 
spezking, and there stood I holding the 
hand of Lady Faith Bromley and trying 
to sort things out. 


“T see—” said I, blankly. 
ANP then, out of the dim audience, 
c 


ame the voice of Foster, the resident 
magistrate, who is a good fellow. 

“‘We had to tell the truth to the world, 
Captain,” he said. “Interfering busy- 
bodies were clamoring for the rescue of 
the young people. There was an awful 
fuss over those stories. They touched the 
great heart of the public in a wonderful 
way. Some said the island-dwellers were 
crimina!s hiding from justice, and some 
that they merited a place with the great 
lovers of history; sermons were preached 
for and against them; there were columns 
of surmise about how they got there and 
their identity. You started a rare old 
hare. The Government asked me for a 
report, and I found out in time. Knowing 
you as I do I never doubted your honesty 
and I made that quite clear. Lord Brom- 
ley soon explained things. The world is 
laughing now, and there’s no harm done!”’ 
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There I stood, still holding that girl’s 
hand, and her face was close to mine. She 
was not at all the fine lady, but looked 
like a little penitent child. I was taken 
aback at the mess into which they’d run 
me, and saw that through not minding my 
own business I had flung a stone into the 
poo! of the big world which had started 
surprising ripples. I realized that I must 
look a pretty fool. 

“Captain,” the girl went on, “we meant 
no harm. We thought we had escaped 
from the world and the social scheme. 
There was enchantment on that island— 
fantasy. I wanted you to feel it, too. 
You had blundered into our little Eden: 
You should go away with a gift of romance. 
We did not understand that poor humans 
lost their right to Eden long ago.” 

She said this wistfully, softly, and—old 
fool that I am!—I mourned with her, and 
was glad that they had stolen their fort- 
night of dreams. I had no wrath. 

‘“Missie,” said [ “you will never lose 
Eden even in the midst of the world. I 
would thank you, missie, for the peep into 
your paradise.” 

Iam no hand at speeches, but there was 
a murmur of applause for that. I suppose 
I looked like a rusty creature crawled out 
of the sea among all those fine folk, but 
never was a guest better entertained and 
their spirit taught me that good breeding 
amounts to something. I had no regrets. 
After all, if the breakfast-tables of the 
world thought of me as one who’d been 
fooled I’d given them a glimpse of beauty 
with their bacon and eggs. 

Surprise Island?—those old navigators 
had the gift of prophecy! 
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felt certain would follow. The upheaval 
came all right for the whole central part 
of California fairly rocked with the drastic 
action taken by Uncle Sam’s men. 
Lawless it was to a certain extent. This 
the men themselves knew and admitted. 
But they claimed the ends justified the 
means and that the sheepmen themselves 
were the lawless ones and were getting a 
just taste of their own medicine. 
Ninety-five per cent of the sheep were 
owned by aliens, mostly Basques from the 
Spanish Pyrenees. Few of them spoke 
English, but they owed banks money, 
they bought liberally from local store- 
keepers and these elements took up the 
defense for them. The politicians at once 
got busy and the wires to Washington 
fairly sizzled under the burden of com- 
plaint and threats they carried. Head 
Forest Ranger Shinn and his men were 
much in the public eye for some weeks 
after that great sheep round-up. But 
about that time there came into the picture 
a certain Connecticut Yankee by name 
Gifford Pinchot—“Giff-pinch” the Basques 
called him. He was then just on the 
threshold of his entrance into the history 
of conservation in the United States. He 
believed Shinn’s methods, drastic and law- 
less as they were, were still fully justified 
by the conditions Shinn was facing and 





believing that, he backed him to the limit; 
while back of Pinchot was one Theodore 
Roosevelt, a two-fisted fighting man just 
getting into the conservation game. 

Those Basque sheep never found their 
way back to the high Sierra. Shinn and 
his rangers had taught the owners a lesson 
they never forgot. It was the last time the 
orders cf a Forest Ranger in the Sierra 
were disobeyed or his authority flouted. 

For the next eight years Shinn as Forest 
Supervisor in charge of the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest reigned supreme in the Big 
Tree country. In 1910 he gave up field 
work and went back to writing, doing 
wonderfully effective work for the cause 
of conservation in general and forestry 
in particular, in the ‘‘Public relations” 
work of the Forest Service. 

His enthusiasm for and devotion to his 
work in the Forest Service were an inspi- 
ration to every man, old or young, who 
came in contact with him. His forest was 
a training camp for Forest Service officers. 
To each and every man under him he im~ 
parted his own enthusiasm and love for 
forestry, an enthusiasm they never lost. 
To have served under him on his forest 
gave a youngster in the service a standing. 
equal to any B. A. degree ever handed a 
college graduate. ‘One of Shinn’s men’” 
was enough endorsement for any forest 
ranger seeking advancement in his chosen 
profession. To ride side by side with him 
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~ | | Aristocracy in a Motor Fuel? 


There is an aristocracy of products as well as an aristocracy of 
brains and culture. 

Such products are those which are developed to the highest 
point of efficiency, quality or value of whatever kind they are supposed 
to possess. 

Union Gasoline, designed to make fine motor cars give their best 
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through the vast solitudes of the Sierra 
was an education in itself. He found 
“tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in 
everything.” 

Along the trail stood a giant Sequoia. 
Reining in his horse, he would take off his 
hat as reverently as if before a sacred 
shrine. “That grand old tree,” he said 
quietly, “was standing in that exact spot 
raising its glorious old head to the sun a 
thousand years and more before the fate- 
ful night the shepherds saw the star of 
Bethlehem.” 

Passing over one of those great fields of 
solid granite found so often in the Sierra, 
across the face of which ages upon ages 
ago a creeping, grinding glacier left its 
message, Shinn stopped. He jerked off 
the old battered broad-brimmed hat he 
always wore. “The handiwork of the 
Almighty!’ he exclaimed. “Think of the 





Ranger Shinn: Will Barnes 


thousands upon thousands of years that 
have passed since the ice cap like some 
skilful stone cutter polished this whole 
mountain side and left a sign to be read 
like an open book by those who know the 
languag= of geology.” 

“Son,” he once said to a young forest 
ranger just taking up his duties as a fire 
guard, “‘if the “phone rings and the look- 
out on Shuteye ’phones you there’s a fire 
on your district and at the same moment 
somebody else tells you your cabin is on 
fire, let the cabin burn and ride like hell 
for the fire, for Uncle Sam can build you 
a new cabin in a couple of weeks, but it 
takes the Almighty a hundred and fifty 
years to rebuild the forest.” 

A butterfly idly floating through the 
air; a mariposa lily in bloom; a thrush 
singing in the thicket near his camp, or a 
saucy gray squirrel, all spoke to him in a 
language he understood. At night in 
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camp amid the trees he loved to get away 
from the light of the camp fire and, lying 
flat on his back, call the stars by name. 

If you ever receive a letter from Charles 
H. Shinn, you will always remember it, 
for in the envelope you will find a fragrant 
spray of the incense cedar growing about 
Peace Cabin, the letter writer’s summer 
home in the Sierra forests. For twenty- 
five years this tree enthusiast has never 
sent a written message, be it a personal 
letter to an old or a new friend, a check for 
the grocery bill, an official communication 
or aletter of condolence, without enclosing 
a reminder of the forest in the shape of a 
green cedar twig redolent of the high 
places. 

Charles H. Shinn’s years have gone be- 
yond the biblical three score and ten, but 
he still finds complete happiness in that 
greatest of all blessings—work you love 
to do. 








Misunderstood Australia 


In the huge General Post Office in 
Sydney I handed in a two shilling piece for 
a shilling’s worth of stamps and forgot to 
collect my change. An hour later | 
returned, animated by a faint hope of 
getting that shilling back. In America I 
suppose I might just possibly have got it, 
but more probably | should have been 
told that “mistakes are not corrected,” 
etc. What the Australian said to me 
when I had made my way up through the 
surrounding crowd was this: 

“Come back in the morning. If we’re 
a shilling to the good when we balance the 
cash tonight, the shilling’s yours.” 

This struck me as such a jolly and hum:n 
sporting proposition that I did go back. 

“Too bad,” he said sympathetically. 

“When we balanced we were one pound 
five and six short—and I suppose we’d 
have been shorter than that if we hadn’t 
had your shilling!” 

If you resent having your porter treat 
you like a first cousin, you won’t like the 
Australians. 
ngli not arro- 
gant at all, but a basically gentle and 
sympathetic soul—could not speak harshly 
enough of the “insufferable independence” 
of the Australian workman. When my 
friend disembarked at Sydney, he took 
his family to the hotel before seeing to his 
luggage. When he returned to the wharf, 
the men whose business it was to take 
trunks from the ship’s side to the street 
were off duty. Whereupon he called to a 
deck hand to come down and carry his 
things outside. 

“And do you know,” the Englishman 
told me, “that man said that it wasn’t his 
work and that he wasn’t allowed to take 
another man’s job! I never heard of such 
a thing—in England a man would do 
whatever you told him to do.” 

This refusal of the roustabout to do 
work that wasn’t his own and his calm 
willingness to see a gentleman push his 
own cabin trunk down the wharf seemed 
to my friend the final anarchy and absur- 
dity in the attitude of labor. There is no 
group of people anywhere in Australia 
whose business it is to do whatever they 





(Continued from page 19) 


are told. I confess that the deck-hand’s 
position seems to me entirely reasonable, 
as reasonable as, for instance, would be 
the Englishman’s if some one walked up 
his private car and ordered him to 
taxi to the station. But it is experiences 
such as these that have given rise to the 
criticism of Australian laboring men as an 
impudent and unmanageable lot. 

1 told this incident to an Australian, 
who showed me something of the psy- 
chology behind it. 

“Your Englishman need have had no 
trouble at all,” he said. “If he had gone 
up to that roustabout and said, ‘See here, 
I’ve got into a muddle—quite my own 
fault. But couldn’t you help me out?’ 
That man would have flopped over the 
side and shouldered those trunks in no 
time.” 

The Australian is reasonable and he is 
generous—but the sense of belonging to a 
lower order of creation was just naturally 
left out of him. 

If Australians are acutely conscious of 
being misunderstood in America, it is 
rather amusing to note that they have 
some curious and fanciful ideas about us 
too. I visited Melbourne in the winter 
season—I recommend the experience to 
the boy in the German folk tale who did 
not know how to shiver. But I was con- 
stantly being told that of course I 
couldn’t be really cold because it was so 
much colder in America. When I said 
that parts of the United States have a 
very mild winter climate, I could see by 
the polite smiles that I was put down as 
a complete patriotic liar. This firmly 
grounded belief in the rigor of the Amer- 
ican climate was rather a puzzle until I 
spent a whole evening talking at cross 
purposes with the rather grand lady who 
lamented the decay of butlers, mentioned 
previously. She had traveled, and she 
spoke with a voice of great authority. But 
persistence finally unearthed the fact that 
she entirely ignored the distinction be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and 
proved all her points by reference to 





Montreal. (This was very salutary to 
any trace of spread-eagle-ism lurking in 
one’s subconscious.) 

The Australian also is firmly grounded 
in the conviction that all Americans say 
“Toosday” and “laff” and that no Amer- 
ican was ever heard to say “yes” instead 
of “‘yep” or “‘yeh.”” I don’t know how he 
accounts for those of us who have never 
in our lives done any of these things. He 
roused in me a strong impulse to surpass 
his expectations in the way of “ accent” ; 
but that, it is safe to say, simply can’t be 


done. He is always amazed to find that 
American English, after all, is almost 
human. 


On the vexed question of the cost of 
living it is hard to say where right under- 
standing lies. The Australian is sure that 
the cost of living is much higher in Amer- 
ica, and when you consider that money 
wages are lower than ours and yet a 
reasonable standard of human comfort is 
far more general, he seems to be right. On 
the other hand, the American consul told 
me that he found Sydney the most 
expensive city in the world to live in. A 
very ordinary suit of business clothes, he 
found, cost the equivalent of $100, and he 
rented a house for $90 a week. From 
personal observation I should say that 
rents are higher than they are on the 
Pacific Coast for the same accommoda- 
tions. I took a flat in Sydney for the 
equivalent of $120 a month. It was in a 
good part of town, but small, dark and 
indifferently equipped; for Australia has 
not raised apartment house life to our 
pitch of tabloid concentration of multi- 
tudinous household devices within the 
area of a postage stamp. Our kitchen 
tables that turn into laundry tubs, our 
ironing boards that appear out of the 
wall and our beds that fade into it are 
unknown. 

On this cost of living question, I think 


. food materials would average about the 


same as ours. Meat is cheaper and ex- 
tremely good; eggs were one dollar a dozen; 
bread the same price as in America, but 
much better quality; cake, expensive but 
as good as grandmother ever made, can 
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be bought in any bake shop. Coffee 1s 
high and poor, and unless you hunt round 
you have to buy coffee and chicory mixed 
~-desolating thought to the American 
coffee toper. Milk is 12 cents a quart and 
rattles up in old-fashioned cans at dawn; 
the idea of sterilized bottles is gradually 
taking hold but is still looked upon as an 
American innovation. Fresh vegetables 
are not cheap, but the Australian menu 
makes far less use of them than we do. 
In fact, if you are to eat as the Aus- 
tralian eats, the first thing to do is to forget 
about vitamines and the danger of a high 
protein diet, and settle down to meat 
three tines a day, no fresh fruit for break- 
fast and fewer vegetables and salads—in 





fact, we really ought to have a “‘drive”’ for | 


funds to send a salad missionary to a land 
that knows not mayonnaise and French 
dressing and lives in sin with boiled dress- 
ing. 

A good restaurant meal is undeniably 
cheaper than a meal of the same relative 
standard would be in America, because 
the prices paid for service are very much 
lower. The danger in comparing costs of 
living lies in the tendency to compare the 
price of ordinary housekeeping in one’s 
own country with the cost of living in 
hotels when traveling. The Australian 
who has traveled in America is emphatic 
in the conviction that our costs are higher 

my word, he even had to pay extra to 
have his boots blacked! Still, except in 
the item of domestic service, which affects 
the price of taking meals out, I remain 
skeptical. 

Clothing is expensive because for the 
most part imported, with a high duty. 
And yet I imagine the average Australian 
woman spends far less on dress than the 
American. She is apparently free from 
the tyrannous obligation to “look pros- 
perous” which keeps so many of our 
othce girls and business workers poor. | 
have seen sleeveless rose-colored taffeta 
gowns on the street in the middle of the 
morning; and even when dresses are 
donned with an eye to the occasion, they 
show little feeling for style—that subtle 
quality which is altogether distinct from 
fashion. There is no blinking the fact 
that Australian women—the general run 
of them that one sees on the downtown 
streets—are dressed not shabbily but 
dowdily. They do not hold a caucus 
between their hats and their shoes; they 
ignore the essential harmony between 
stockings, gloves and handkerchief which 
is ingrained even in the American girl who 
does not make dressing her major sport. 
There is no temptation in Sydney or 
Melbourne to falter before a shop window 
as a toper falters before the entrance to a 
bar, and then, after a brief losing struggle, 
to go in and buy a hat one can’t afford. 

And yet this is not made as an alto- 
gether adverse criticism. The American 
woman dresses not wisely but too well. 
One comes to glimpse a blessed release in 
the laissez faire policy in dress which must, 
after all, free the time and energy of a 
good many women to their own advan- 
tage. The American’s reputation of 
being the best dressed woman in the world 
is not achieved without a price. Aus- 
tralia is not willing to pay it. 

This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mrs. Mavity. Others will follow in 
succeeding issues.—The Editors. 
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Four out of Five 


are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton—they all look alike to this sinister 
disease. Records prove that it has marked for its 
own four out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger. 


Heed Nature's warning—tender, bleeding gums 
—before it’s too late. Better still, check Pyorrhea 
before it starts by going to your dentist regularly 

and brushing your teeth twice a day with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a safe, efficient, refreshing 
dentifrice from the formula of R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 
If used in time and used consistently, it will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It safe- 
guards your health, preserves your teeth and keeps 
your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used and 
recommended by leading dentisis everywhere. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists—35c and 60c in tubes. 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


———— 
= 









ko 
RJ Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
Ne w York. 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 




















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








The Moorman's home (at the left) is approached through a garden court, a walled enclosure which the various 


PPRECIATION © of 
nature is not the 
underlying man’s ': unconscious 
attraction to a home situated 
among flowers and shrubs, with pools, 


beauty in 
only reason 


birdhouses, sun-dials and green open 
spaces. He turns instinctively to places 


where he can calmly sit at peace with his 
soul and let the outside world go by. 

When Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Moorman 
chose a location for their home they built 
it in a picturesque garden court aptly 
termed ‘Paradise’ by those fortunate 
enough to live within its bounds. The 
court is partly hidden be hind a high pro- 
tecting wall and though its “‘pearly gates” 
are rei ally black iron, its streets paved with 
plain’ red tiles sestendl of gold, and though 
the only paradisiacal sign is the neatly 
lettered information to passersby that 
herein are “Private Grounds,” there 
hovers overhead and roundabout a cer- 
tain spirit of contentment habitually 
attributed to Paradise and not at all asso- 
ciated with city life. Flutelike songs of 
birds, balmy fragrance emanating when 
“crowds of flowers come out of a sudden 
from nobody knows where and dance upon 
the grass in wild glee,” the tinkling drip 
of water from a moss-grown gargoyle’s 
mouth into dusky depths of a pool below, 
cool lawns and sunny open spaces, foun- 
tains sparkling in the morning light—can 
earth offer anything better to soothe 
man’s troubled breast? 


A Patio Home 





In the designing of the Moorman home 


the type of architecture so well adapted 


to 


California, that of sunny Spain, has 














A turned-lattice gate leads into the 
rear garden 


property-owners therein have named “Paradise” 


been conscientiously studied and faith- 
fully reproduced in many of its most pleas- 
ing aspects—vari-colored Granada tile 
roofs fitting close to the walls with no pro- 
jecting cornices, an arched entrance and 
window, fascinating antique iron grilles, 
a huge chimney, hand-textured w alls with 
all corners rounded, and tropical shrub- 
bery banked flat against otherwise blank 
wall surfaces. So purely Spanish are both 
architecture and garden setting that re- 
peated requests come for the use of the 
grounds from directors of moving picture 
companies. Lovers of O. Henry stories 
who viewed the film version of ‘“‘Cabbages 
and Kings” will readily recognize the 
locale of many of their favorite yarns. 
Here are the scientifically simplified, 
boiled down essence of human living 
accommodations reduced to the least 
common denominator—living-room, bed- 
room, kitchen and bath. Here, as else- 
where, the housing problem has auto- 
matically resolved itself into one of de- 
signing this unit as efficiently and finish- 
ing it as artistically as a house many times 
larger. And herein lies the chief attrac- 
tion. Excellence of workmanship and the 
careful attention paid to zxsthetic effect 
are seldom found in so small a home. 
The entrance door is set in a deep 
arched reveal and leads directly into the 
living-room. To the right French doors 
open into a patio with tile floor, pool and 
awning; at the far end a door leads to the 
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SE RENTON 


Let This 


SANTA CLAUS 
Present Your Gift 


Let this Santa Claus, just as he smiles at you from this page, 
present your gift and the Christmas greeting that goes with it. He 
will add to the appreciation of the Grecian Urn Percolator Set, 
the useful Waffle Iron, or any of the other beautiful, practical 
Westinghouse Appliances you may select. 

Worth while gifts every one of them—the table appliances so 
helpful each day at meal time, the convenient Cozy Glow, the 
Electric Iron, the Warming Pad for the emergency. And surely 
she understands the superiority of the Westinghouse Curling Iron! 

Quality is evident throughout the Westinghouse Line, from the 
artistic design of each individual appliance to the durability that 
prepares them for hard daily usage. 

It will pay'you to shop early—where they sell Westinghouse 
Electrical Appliances. 


Santa, a novel figure, just six inches tall, is specially constructed to hold in his 
hands your personal gift card. He is given free with each Westinghouse pur- 
chase to make the actual presentation for you on Christmas Day. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities + Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 











© 1924, by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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The patio is the 
most distinctive 
feature of this 
unusual little 
dwelling. Half 
of the area is 
roofed with a 
gay canopy. 
Trees by the 
outer wall make 
lace-like shadow 


patterns on the 
tiled floor of the 
open area. 
Inside the wall 
is an exact 
reproduction of 
a century-old 


fountain 


kitchen; at the right of this kitchen door 
an arch gives passage to the bedroom; 
opposite it a window opens out on the 
garden. The partially vaulted ceiling 
affords an impression of added height and 
length.to the room, imparting to the inte- 
rior that sense of roominess which is 
exactly the antithesis of the smothery 
feeling one experiences beneath a low, 
dark, beamed ceiling. All the lighting 
fixtures were specially designed for the 
room and colored after being set in place, 
so as to harmonize perfectly with the 
walls, the indirect chain-pull shell-lights 
being especially effective when lighted. 
Mrs. Moorman selected for the living- 
room a color scheme running from purple 
to lavender gray with its host of inter- 
mediate brilliancies and shadings. The 
walls were given a putty-coat finish, 
meee rough, and hand-painted in five 
coats by the Douglas Donaldson process. 
This consists in successfully applying, one 
after another, five selected colors, so 
blended that a peculiar neutral tone is 
achieved—call it gray for want of a better 
name, although it is no more gray than is 
the sky at dawn when a myriad of light 
shafts tinge it with every shade of pink, 
lavender and chrome imaginable. The 
color is beautifully textured, with no flat 
spaces, a tone which as a background for 
pictures or furniture has no peer. No 
matter what colored draperies one places 
against it they find their echo in the wall 
tone or else a harmonizing complement. 

The oak floor has a natural finish and is 
nearly covered by a large lavender gray 
chenille rug, a shade deeper than the walls 
and blending harmoniously with them. 
Overdrapes of royal purple strike the 
dominant note in the room; the davenport 
covering is plain, but softly blended mixed 
colorings show in its tufted edged cush- 
ions. An antique iron smoking-stand at 
one end, a tabouret beneath a bridge lamp 
at the other, extend a cordial invitation 






Western Homes and Gardens 


to all who enter. Beneath the mirror are 
two candelabra with orange candles, while 
between them a bowl of mixed orange, 
blue, purple and white flowers centralizes 
color contrast for the room. Elsewhere 
contrasts are less intense—in the quaint 
old Spanish galleon on the shelf, in the 
embroidered silken scarf across the table 
and in the skilfully polychromed lighting 
fixtures. The center of the wall opposite 
the davenport is occupied by a simple 
massive brick fireplace showing Spanish 
influence in its semi-circular opening, 
raised hearth, large tiles and arched niche 
above. 

Through the arch leading into the bed- 
room a picture of indescribable charm 
awaits the visitor. No matter in which 
direction one looks, the interior is a veri- 
table symphony in orchid, 
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outline of an inquiring old gourd vine that 
has clambered over the garden wall and 
now seeks entry at the window. The same 
apricot silk hangs at the French doors 
opening on to the patio and at the arch- 
way, where stands a green chair holding 
a pale lavender georgette pillow. A heavy 
chenille rug in lavender gray covers the 
floor and the walls are of the same neutral 
tone as those in the living-room. 

But the patio or outdoor living-room 
is the most distinctive feature of this un- 
usual little dwelling. Surrounded by a 
high wall so as to insure utmost privacy, 
it basks lazily in the morning sunshine 
while neighboring trees stretch forth their 
branches to make lacy shadow patterns 
on the tile floor. What a spot to wander 
out into in dressing-gown or kimono of a 





apricot and a soft shade 
of gréen, vert de eau, 
“‘sreen of the water” Mrs. 
Moorman called it in 
order to convey to the 
decorator, who 1s French 
like herself, the color she 
wanted. Woodwork of 
beds, dresser, mirror, chair 
and demure little sewing 
cabinet are of this quiet 
restful green, while deco- 
rations are of apricot, 
orchid and ivory similar 
to the coloring of the elec- 
tric fixtures. Orchid taf- 
feta bedspreads and pil- 
low-slips cover the beds, 
forming a pleasing con- 
trast with the woodwork, 
yet harmonizing with its 
decorations. At the win- 
dows hang ruffled apricot 
taffeta side-drapes with 
point d’esprit sash curtains 
between, through which 
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holiday morning for a sun-bath, a smoke 
or uninterrupted perusal of the paper! 
What a jolly place to serve lunch on a 
warm day beneath the awning and what 
a peaceful nap could be enjoyed afterward 
on the swing! Sleep is more profound and 
rest more beneficial when enjoyed in the 
open air; what a pity there are not more 
walled gardens. 

In this patio half the area is roofed by 
an orange, blue, black and gray fringed 
and scalloped canopy upheld by two 
sheik-like spears imbedded in the con- 
crete floor. Beneath this awning is a 
porch table with two benches to match. 
A stately torchiere, a handful of maga- 
zines tossed carelessly by, some flowers in 
a three-legged lustre bowl and an honest- 
to-goodness gourd from an_ imported 


Mexican vine nearby furnish that wanted 
“at-home” atmosphere for which every 
well-bred patio strives. In one corner 
stands a canvas canopied garden swing, 
while beyond it is a roomy bird ‘house. 
French doors lead to the bedroom, while 
the center of the wall opposite the living- 
room doors is embellished with an exact 
reproduction of a century-old fountain— 
two moss-grown flying fishes set in a panel 
with a semi-circular pool of goldfish and 
pond lilies beneath. Planting space at 
either side of the pool keeps the patio 
ever green but is not spacious enough to 
encourage dampness. Wicker chairs, 
foot-rests and oriental cushions add com- 
fert to this small section of outdoors and 
make it as livable physically as it is 
zsthetically. Persis BINGHAM. 








To a Summer Home: 
on Leaving It 


Tonight you will stand alone 

And dismal. No children’s footsteps 
Sound upon your creaking floors, 

For even now the last logs on the hearth 
Fell with a dry crackle—the flame dies, 
And soon will dim gray cobwebs 

Idly sway in the misty air 

Of your hollow rooms. 


There will be no shouting 

From the shore, no laughter 

From the garden; only the swirling 
Of sea upon sand. 


Storms will come (no fires to warm you) 
When foam will lightly tleck your 
windows. 


Will you dream then, perhaps content 

Of quiet? Or will you hear faint echoes 

Of summer’s jollity in lazy-flapping 
doors? 

Yet you can not be as lone as | 

Who dwell in the bustle and clangor of 
cities. 





An Italian Fountain in a Western Garden 


—Ingegerd Uppman. 





A Woodshed de Luxe 


This snug and staunchly built cabin on the 
von Needa property in Oregon is the owner’s 
woodshed. His chickens come home to roost 


in another cabin exactly like it—something 
worth cackling about! The residence itself 
is to be of logs ona correspondingly comfort- 
able and ample scale. Here, indeed, is 
harmony with home environment. 
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Why Limit Your 
Selection of 
Home Furnishings? 


No matter how good it may be, your 
“second” or“third” choice isn’t good 
enough. Because he realized this, 
Mr. Jay C. Hills originated, over a 
quarter century ago, the plan which 
permits buying from your neighbor- 
hood furniture dealer, even though 
he may not have just what you want. 


Merely ask your dealer for a Card of 
Introduction to one of the ten dis- 
plays of fine furniture and floor 
coverings maintained by PECK & 
HILLS. Ifyou prefer, ask to see the © 
PECK & HILLS 448 page Catalog, . 
with its large variety of latest styles. 


This plan enables your dealer to add 
to his volume without adding to his 
opcrating expense. The manufacturer 
is helped too. These economies mean 
savings for you. 

Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings,’’ thirty-two pages of helpfu 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 
See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 














A Seca Way ° 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 


is to dissolve it. Then you destroy’ it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 





L LIQUID ARVON .. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











Set in Silver 


ILVER lasts. Spoons made by 
hand of coin silver in Salem while 
witches burned are still in existence, 
their waists as slender as the lovely 


ladies of their day, the delicate tracery of 


their engraving almost effaced by use. 
And as time passes, traditions gather 
about the family silver and romance adds 
a value far above the intrinsic worth. 
Mothers hand on to daughters with loving 
pride the silver that graced their mothets’ 
tables, with the additional pieces that rep- 
resent their own happy married years, 
with honest pride in the possession of so 
much beauty. 

Good silver is the background and 
foundation of a dignified and generous 
plan of living, besides being a very neces- 
sary requirement for everyday practical 
use. For all these reasons it should be 
selected with the greatest care and con- 
sideration for its setting and accompani- 
ments as well as its service. 

Few women are so fortunate as to in- 
herit sufficient silver to supply a house- 
hold. Family pieces are divided among 
sons and daughters, sets are broken and 
while these become treasures, polished 
and used on gala occasions, new and 
equally lovely pieces take their place in 
the daily service until they too have won 
their laurels and proved their real beauty 
against the sure test of passing years. 

Solid silver has always been the symbol ° 
of a high standard which encourages easy 
manners, poise, courtesy 
and unselfishness, the 
groundwork of the gentle 
art of living well. In such 
a home food is well pre- 
pared and well served 
and good health is almost 
a matter of course, for 
surroundings contribute 
materially to physical 
well being and material 
success. 

The making of table 
silver has been included 
among the arts even be- 
fore the days when Cel- 
lini turned the glory of 
his genius into salt cel- 
lars for a prince’s table. 
In America the craft 
thrived in New England 
and our own Paul Revere 
who rode into history in 
a single night was a sil- 
versmith of renown. 

With such a lineage 
and tradition it is small 
wonder that a purity of 
form and beauty of de- 


sign has grown with the years until the 
table silver of today stands as a significant 
expression of modern American life. 

In buying silver the first question that 
naturally arises is how much is needed to 
supply the table generously. The answer 
depends largely on the number of persons 
in the family and the number of courses 
served. Then, too, there are guests and 
entertaining to be considered, for hospi- 
tality is a joy inseparable from the home 
table. For these reasons no hard and fast 
rules based on a small or a large family 
can be laid down. 

For the young housekeeper, however, 
the indispensable articles for the small 
family of two and four possible guests are 
a half dozen knives, forks, butter spread- 
ers and dessert spoons and a dozen tea 
spoons. This forms a nucleus to which 
additions may be made on holidays and 
anniversaries. To this list should be 
added three tablespoons to be increased 
to a half dozen as soon as possible. There 
are of course special forks for oysters, 
salads and ice cream, special spoons for 
bouillon, grapefruit, after-dinner coffee 
and iced tea which come into almost daily 
use. And the extra spoons for serving 
berries, cold meat forks, ladles for cream 
and gravy are a great convenience, es- 
pecially when the supply of flat silver is 
limited to the pieces in almost constant 


use. 
The choice of a pattern is largely a 





COURTESY INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


The arrangement of silver on this table is one that can be followed 
with assurance by the most exacting hostess 


matter of individual taste although there 
are certain important points to be con- 
sidered. If the architecture of your house 
is Georgian and its furniture appropriately 
follows the best designs of that period, 
developed by the four Adam brothers, 
architects and designers, a pattern in 
table silver should be selected with the 
beautiful proportions, line and decora- 
tion suggestive of the period. The stately 
solidity of the time of Queen Anne would 
be out of place in a modest establishment 
where a slender and more delicate design 
would be suitable. 

The richly embellished Dutch silver 
seems most appropriate amid dark oak 
of Jacobean design, on a refectory table 
perhaps, or reflected in mahogany whose 
satin surface gleams from years of use. 

Or a more practical reason may govern 
the selection of table silver. Each article 
demands frequent cleaning and a smooth 
unbroken surface is more easily polished 
than one that is covered with a pattern or 
design. 

The possession of beautiful silver im- 
plies a knowledge of its correct use, but 
as this changes somewhat with the chang- 
ing styles of table setting and service it 
may be well to review the modern vogue. 

At the moment, following the present 
creed of simplicity it is customary to 
place but three pieces of silverware at 
each side of the plate. The fork to be 
used first is at the extreme left, while the 
one last used is next the 
plate. If more than three 
forks are necessary ar- 
range the first three in 
this order and place the 
fourth on the plate when 
itis served. At the right 
of the plate is placed the 
knife, then the soup 
spoon and last in order 
the oyster fork or grape- 
fruit spoon. The fork or 
spoon for the dessert is 
brought in on the dessert 
plate. 

A mathematical uni- 
formity in placing the 
silver satisfies the eye 
and adds to the beauty 
of the arrangement. The 
ends of the pieces should 
be exactly on a line about 
three-quarters of an inch 
from the edge of the 
table. Each piece should 
be parallel with the other 
pieces, forks with their 
tines up, spoons with 
their bowls up and the 
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knife with the sharp edge of the blade 


turned toward the plate. Pepper and 
salt shakers of the same general pattern 
and design as the flat silver may be placed 
between each two persons. Silver candle- 
sticks add beauty and distinction to the 
dinner table and at present it is the 
fashion to use the candles unshaded. 
[here is a charming note of informality in 
serving the after dinner coffee in the living- 
room. It can be enjoyed ina more leisurely 
fashion and a second cup indulged in, the 
hostess dispensing it perhaps in fragile 
china cups set in silver frames in the same 
design as the coffee pot, sugar bowl, cream 
pitcher and the graceful dish that holds 
the bonbons. Although few people care 
for cream in after-dinner coffee, there is 
usually one in the group who indulges 
himself if possible, so it is not amiss to 
pass the cream pitcher and sugar bowl on 
the tray with the cups, for the fine spirit 
of hospitality is best shown in giving to 
each guest his heart’s desire. 

The general rules for table setting apply 
to the luncheon table also. Precision and 
uniform design in the general arrangement 
is as necessary here as at dinner. If doilies 
are used they should be large enough so 
that the silver rests on the linen surface, 
not on the table top itself. 

Silver for breakfast confines itself to 
knife and fork, cereal and coffee spoons, 
butter spreader and perhaps a_ knife 
or spoon for fruit. The knife and spoons 
are at the right of the plate, the fork at 
the left as usual, while the butter spreader 
is placed on the bread and butter plate. 
\ breakfast tray for individual service is 
arranged in the same way. 

The proper marking of table silver is 
always a matter of much discussion and is 
one of those persistent questions that will 
probably never be definitely settled. With 
modern independence the bride of today 
is frankly choosing whether she will use 
her own initial or monogram, or whether 
she will ask her family and friends to allow 
the future to forecast the present with the 
initial of her new name. In any case the 
family of her husband-to-be is privileged 
to use the groom’s initial in marking their 
gifts. 

The style of the letter or monogram 
used should accord artistically with the 
shape and pattern of the silver. As the 
engraver is an artist with a feeling for 
beauty and design, it is best to leave the 
matter to his judgment. He will know 
when to use the sturdy block letters or 
when to select the lighter flowing curves 
of script. 

Silver marked “sterling” is almost like 
coin of the realm; it has a known and 
established value and aside from its wear- 
ing qualities and the atmosphere it creates 
in the home it may be considered as an 
investment, paying interest in service and 
satisfaction. But when this initial in- 
vestment must be small and the same ne- 
cessity for these practical utensils of 
everyday life exists, plated silver is made 
to answer the demand in designs of dis- 
tinguished beauty, closely resembling its 
more aristocratic forbear. 

In buying plated silver much the same 
points should be given consideration, with 
one addition which is related to its wear- 
ing quality. 

rhe sterling guarantee does not apply 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Thank Heaven 
something's 
coming down 


“Whatever goes up must come down,” is 
an old saying. But you can’t seem to get 
prices for food and clothing and most other 
commodities to believe it. 


In all this defiance of the law of gravita- 
tion there is one broad ray of hope. The 
average price of electric light and power 1s 
less than before the war. And at the same 
time the electric lights and appliances you 
use have been made more and more efficient 
—that is, they consume less electricity for 
the service they give you. 


This achievement by the lighting com- 
panies and the electrical manufacturers 
brings a real opportunity to every home and 
factory in America. An opportunity to get 
a cheap and capable servant at lower wages 
than ever before. 


In your business and your home enjoy the 
convenience and the economy of complete 
electric service. Now is the time you should 
put it up to an electrical contractor to plan 
an adequate installation. 


estern Electric 


Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 


Number 55 of a series yo 
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When serving the salad at the table a touch of novelty adds charm to the course while proving a delightful addition as weil 


DINNER can be built most suc- 
cessfully if plans are as carefully 
followed as if it were a house or an 
office building, and only by the 
eco developed in this way can 
¢very detail be made smooth and finished. 
h The first decision in connection with a 
holiday dinner will no doubt concern 





; itself with the accessories, table linen, 


isilver, china, glass, the method of service 
‘and the number, personnel and seating of 
ithe guests. Once these matters have been 
ifinally settled the real joy of planning the 
‘menu comes next, the selection of tempt- 
iing courses that will delight the guests 
‘and perhaps prove a bit of a surprise as 
iwell, the ultimate triumph of the success- 
iful hostess. 
}j It is a wise plan to make a rough skele- 
jton outline first, to be filled in more speci- 
‘fically later. This skeleton will help to 
\iecide the number of courses and of what 
'each shall consist, whether a fish course is 
jnecessary, whether to start with a fruit 
icup, to serve a fruit salad after the meat 
‘course or to close with a fruit dessert. 
This outline, then, will run something 
like this: Soup, fowl with vegetables, 
green salad with French dressing, fruit 
dessert, coffee. Or, fish cocktail, meat 
.course with vegetables, fruit salad, frozen 
‘dessert, coffee. 

With this working plan as a ground- 
‘work the next step is to fill in details, 
;keeping a balance of food-values and 
flavors well in mind. If oysters open the 
dinner, stuff the turkey with a dressing 
of sage or chestnuts or onions. Do not 


repeat the oysters. If the first course is a 
fruit cup, serve a salad of vegetables and 
salad greens. If a fruit salad is served, 
close the dinner with one of the delicious 
chocolate desserts, hot, cold or frozen. 
The vegetables selected to accompany the 
turkey, duck or goose will probably be the 
stronger flavored winter vegetables such 
as turnips and onions. If vegetables are 
repeated in the salad, which 1s quite per- 
missible, select them from the more deli- 
cately flavored, such as asparagus or 
tomatoes. 

If soup opens the dinner it should be a 
clear soup. The heavy cream soups and 
chowders are best served for luncheon or 
at dinners where the other courses are 
light. 

A salad using French dressing is more 
suitable in the dinner menu than one that 
requires mayonnaise, and fish or meat 
should not be used in the dinner salad. 

The menus given here can be extended 
if desired. A fish course after the soup, a 
frozen tart punch after the meat course, a 
hot and cold dessert, are all appropriate 
to the gala occasion, but a simple dinner 
menu is rather more favored at present 
than a more elaborate one. 

The dishes for which recipes are given 
here are interchangeable in the menus. 
It is not necessary to carry out any one 
meal plan as it stands. Selections can be 
made and an original menu planned to 
suit the individual taste, bearing these 
suggestions in mind. 

‘The final consideration should be to 
plan a meal that can be carried out easily, 


i Building the Christmas Menu 


with as much preparation as_ possible 
beforehand, so that, if the labor falls upon 
the housewife she too will have some 
leisure and freedom on this day of days to 
enjoy the feast she has prepared. 


Menu I 
Orange Mint Cocktail 
Olives Celery 
Ham Baked in Cider 
Sweet Potatoes with Pineapple 
Cauliflower and Turnips 
Frozen Tomato Salad 
Toasted Cheese Wafers 
Cranberry Mince Pie 
Bonbons Coffee 
Menu II 
Celery Bouillon 
Cheese Sticks 
Roast Turkey with Asparagus Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Stuffed Onions 
Cranberry Conserve White House Salad 
Chocolate Carrot Pudding 
Bonbons Coffee 
Menu III 
Oyster Cocktail 
Celery Ripe Olives 
Roast Goose with Baked Apples 
Turnips with Lemon Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Asparagus Salad 
Christmas Plum Pudding 
Coffee Bonbons 


Orange Mint Cocktail 
6 small oranges 3 tablespoons pine- 
Powdered sugar apple juice 
fresh mint 3 tablespoons lemon 
juice 

Separate oranges into sections, remove 
thin skin with scissors and cut each sec- 
tion into three pieces. Chill thoroughly, 
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No.1665,animprove. 
with new two-tone finish. 





d model 


~ Wherever You Want It 


Carry a Perfection wherever heat is 
needed— upstairs or down, throughout 
the house. This handy heater quickly 
warms the whole room. 


Light a Perfection whenever heat is 
needed—it responds with instant, glowing 
warmth. Clean, odorless and economi- 
cal—there’s ten hours of solid comfort 
in every gallon of kerosene. 


A Perfection costs but little to own 
and less to operate. Its quick, con- 
venient heat is an essential part of winter 
comfort in every home. Get yours today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7586 Platt A ve., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 
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Oil Heaters 


Ask your dealer for the Improved Perfection Oil Heater. 
The automatic safety catch and double lock, the ex- 
clusive rug protecting floor tray, and other important new 
features make it the most convenient and dependable por- 
table heater ever built. Models in enamel or plain finish. 
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FOR THE TABLE 


g GLASSWARE 


ust as no 
other day 


in the year 

rivals Christmas, 

no other table 

glassware com- 

pares with fleisey’s 

At the better stores 
or write 


A HHEISEY & CO 


Dept. 5:3. Newark, Ohio. 
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From Spain 
came the formula for 
(S this famous Creme 
Avoid Cremes that con- 


tainanimal fatsorsynthe- 
ticessentialoils. Author- 
ities claim animal fats 
promote hair growth. 
Synthetic essential oils 
are ofttimes injurioustoa 
sensitive skin. El] Estado 
a ie LemonCremeis a famous 
a) spanisn econ Old Spanish formula—a 
great favorite with ladies 
of the Royal Court. Under no other label will you 
find such a Creme. Pure lemon oil is used in itscom- 
pounding, Substitutes may behad fora fraction of 
this genuine article—but we never use them. 
Neither do we use animal oils. You can leave El 
Estado Lemon Creme open in a warm place for an 
indefinite period andit will remain just as sweet 
{never rancid] as the day you boughtit. After try- 
ing this Creme, most women are won away for all- 
time from the conventional run of Cremes. Nearly 
all toilet counters already have El Estado Lemon 
Creme—insist on the genuine. Send six cents in 
stamps for generous sample jar * * * Mission 


Products Co., Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 


EI Estado 


LEMON 
Cleansing Creme 











place in glasses, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and add syrup made of pineapple 
and lemon juice. Sprinkle with chopped 
mint and garnish with an upright sprig of 
mint in the center of the glass. 


Baked Ham in Cider 


Ham ¥ teaspoon ground 
6 cloves cinnamon 

14 teaspoon celery 10 peppercorns 

_ seed 1 quart sweet cider 
Sugar Beaten egg 


Boiling water 


Wash ham thoroughly, rinse in cold 
water and place in a kettle with the clove, 
celery seed, cinnamon and peppercorns 
and a quart of sweet cider. Cover with 
boiling water and simmer until tender, 
four or five hours. Remove from liquid, 
pare off the skin and sprinkle ham with 
sugar. Brush over with beaten egg and 
cover with ground bread crumbs. Stick 
in cloves at even intervals and brown in 
the oven. Serve with Currant Jelly 
Sauce. 


Currant Jelly Sauce 


1 onion 1 stalk celery 

1 tablespoon butter 1 bay leaf 

1 tablespoon flour 2 tablespoons vinegar 
¥ cup currant jelly 2 cupsstock 


Slice onion and cook in butter or butter 
substitute until it begins to color, then 
add the flour and herbs and stir until 
brown. Add vinegar and stock and sim- 
mer twenty minutes. Strain, skim off all 
fat, put in the jelly and stir until it is 
melted. 

Sweet Potatoes With Pineapple 
6 small sweet pota- 14 as much pineapple 


toes as potato 
4 cup honey 14 cup water 


Boil the potatoes with the skins on. 
When cool peel and cut them in pieces 
one-quarter of an inch thick. Mix honey 
and hot water. Just cover the bottom of 
a baking dish with the mixture, add a 
layer of sweet potatoes with sliced pine- 
apple. Pour remaining honey mixture 
over and bake for ten minutes in the oven. 


Cauliflower With Turnips 
2 cups turnips finely 2 cups cauliflower 
diced flowerets 
3 tablespoons butter Salt and pepper 


Boil turnips until nearly tender in 
salted water, then add the cauliflower and 
continue cooking until all is tender, about 
forty minutes. Drain off liquor, season 
the vegetables with butter, salt and pep- 
per and serve very hot. 


Frozen Tomato Salad 


2 cups cooked toma- Sugar 
toes Salt and pepper 
French dressing or Lettuce 


mayonnaise 


Season the tomatoes with sugar, salt 
and pepper and strain the mixture. Pour 
into a mold, pack in ice and salt and allow 
to stand for three hours. Turn out of the 
mold and slice. Serve on lettuce with pre- 
ferred dressing. 


Cranberry Mince Meat 
2 quarts cranberries 1% cup seedless 


1 cup water raisins 
4 apples 1 cup molasses 
44 pound suet V4 cup vinegar . 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥ teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon allspice 
21% cups brown sugar 


Y4 cup citron 

1 package seeded 
raisins 

1 cup nut meats 








sickness is traceable 
to faulty elimination. 
ROMAN MEAL~a 
properly balanced 
food — enjoyed each 
day some way will 
make you regular as 
clockwork 
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It’s Wonderful gy 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of tj 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing 
masked relist. A 

And it makes a difference in your dru } 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, Tnixed at 4 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a_ |; 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, ] 

y 
7 
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wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65¢, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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Put cranberries and water in saucepan 
and cook fifteen minutes. Wipe apples, 
cut in fourths and put through food 
chopper. Chop suet, citron and seeded 
raisins and add nut meats broken in 
pieces, with remaining ingredients and 
cranberries. Mix well, fill sterilized jars, 
put in kettle of boiling water, sterilize 
twenty-five minutes and seal. 


Celery Bouillon 
1 3-pound knuckle of 2 quarts cold water 


veal 34 teaspoon pepper- 
1 tablespoon salt corns 
1 onion Bit of bay leaf 


Outer stalks of celery 


Wipe meat and cut in small pieces. 
Put meat, bone, water, seasonings except 
salt, and the celery chopped with leaves 
in the soup kettle and bring slowly to the 
boiling point. Simmer four hours, adding 
more water as evaporation takes place. 
Add salt after first two hours of cooking. 
Strain and allow to stand until the fat 
can be removed. Clear, re-heat and add 
one spoonful of diced cooked celery to 
each serving. 

Cheese Sticks 

Cut stale bread in long narrow strips, 
spread with butter and then with a thick 
layer of grated cheese. Place in the oven 
and brown. These should be passed when 
the soup is served. 


Asparagus Dressing For Turkey 
1 can asparagus tips Cream or top milk 
1 cup chopped hard 2 cups bread crumbs 
cooked eggs 2 tablespoons butter 
1 small onion Salt and paprika 


Drain the asparagus, add bread crumbs, 
melted butter, chopped eggs and the 
seasonings. The onion should be deli- 
cately browned in butter after being very 
finely minced. This amount of stuffing 
will fill a ten to twelve pound bird. Before 
filling moisten with cream or rich milk to 
the proper consistency. 


Stuffed Onions 
6 large white onions 3 thin slices bacon 
2 hard cooked eggs 1% cup cooked 
1 tablespoon butter sausage meat 
or cream V4 cup bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon chopped Salt and pepper 
parsley 


Parboil onions in slightly salted water 
after peeling. Remove the inside leaving 
a shell. Chop half of the part removed 
and add to the sausage, hard cooked egg 
and crumbs seasoned, and moisten with 
the melted butter or cream. Season with 
parsley. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Fill into the onion shells, heaping them 
up. Place over the top of each a half 
slice of bacon, place in a bake pan and 
bake for about a half hour or until tender. 


Cranberry Conserve 
1 quart cranberries _1 orange 
114 cups water _ 3 cups sugar 
1 cup seeded raisins 34 cup walnut meats 


Pick over and wash cranberries, put in 
saucepan with water and boil six minutes. 
Force through strainer, add _ raisins, 
orange very thinly sliced and sugar. Stir 
until the boiling point is reached and allow 
to simmer twenty minutes. Add broken 
nut meats and turn into jars or glasses. 


White House Salad 


1 cup chopped celery Cheese straws 

1 cup canned cherries Lettuce 

1 cup diced grape- French dressing 
fruit pulp Mayonnaise 








Simplified Dining 





“Check” Seal 


Ir 1s very little trouble to prepare informal suppers 
when your home has been wired by a “Check” Seal con- 
tractor. Throw a lunch cloth on the table, set the service 
and bring out the handy electrical appliances. G-E twin 
convenience outlets permit the use of any two appliances 


at one time. 


While you keep your seat at the table the Hotpoint 
Grill will broil tasty chops and steaks and stew a rarebit. 
The Hotpoint Toaster will make crisp toast while the 
Hotpoint Percolator bubbles up piping hot coffee. It’s 
fun because you forget you have a kitchen! 

Such electrical service is the rule in homes wired the 
“Check” Seal way. Look for the “Check” Seal. Employ 
a “Check” Seal contractor to make your electrical instal- 
lation. You'll get standard electrical equipment prop- 


erly installed. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO .LOS ANGELES - OAKLAND- SEATTLE. SPOKANE- PORTLAND 


Go to any electrical contractor or retailer who displays the ‘Check’? Seal 











MIssS TAKEACHANCE: 
who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
“Nothing has ever happened to me yet.” 
MISS PRUDENCE: 


‘But when it does happen you may be disfigurec: for 


life or killed outright, then = 's too late for advice.’ 


For Safety's Sake-dema 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS © 

Without Injury to Fabric or Color. 

This absolute guarantee is printed on the label: 
Guaranteed not to contain Benzine, 
Naphtha, Gasoline, and to be Non- 
Combustible and Non-Inflammable 


20c 30c 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 















bur Phonograph 
ft» Needs NYOII: 


Cleanest, most highly-refined oil 
for typewriters, sewing machines, 
io equipment, bicycles, 
. Lubricates, pre- 
No color, 
stain orodor. Will not 
gum. Fine polish for 


Ecene cases, 
jles, etc. 
of your dealer or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








rT? 
Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Music Co., 808 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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OLYM PI 





A pretty thing on the table! 
All will enjoy it, and talk about 
it—‘‘the famous Olympia 
Oysters,”’ they will say! And 
here is Chef Victor’s own 
recipe— 

—as served at the St. Francis Hotel: 
1 pt. (200) oysters. Sauce for all— 
1 c best catsup; 2 T Tarragon vinegar; 
pinch paprika; few dashes Tobasco 
and Worcestershire sauce; pinch 
sugar; salt to taste; 1 t fresh horse- 
radish if desired. Serve 10 to 12 oysters 
or more each person.—Delicious! 


And the Turkey Dressing! 


Chef Blanc’s fine recipe: 5 Ibs. 
dressing for 14 lb. turkey—'¥% pt. 
oysters (100). 3 tabs butter, % Ib. 
ham, turkey neck skin, gizzard, liver, 
all cut in small dices, fry all in big 
pan until half cooked; then add 14 Ib. 
dry onions, 6 branches celery, cut in 
dices, and finish to golden color on 
slow fire. 114 lbs. white bread soaked 
10 min. in cold water, pressed; add 1 
T chopped parsley, 1 level t sage, 3 
eggs. Mix everything in pan, season 
with salt, pepper; add oysters (don't 
mash) with their liquor after just 
bringing to boiling point. 

Exquisite! 


— 


v. 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 
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Pile cheese straws in log cabin style on 
a large plate leaving a center space sufh- 
cient to hold the salad. Mix celery, 
cherries and grapefruit pulp with French 
dressing and top with mayonnaise. Serve 
a straws with each portion of 
Sala 


Chocolate Carrot Pudding 


1 cup raw carrot 4 cup sweetened 
finely ground ground chocolate 

1 cup raw potato 1 teaspoon each of 
finely ground cinnamon, nutmeg 

1 cup walnuts, and cloves 
chopped V4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup seeded raisins 2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup flour melted 

1 cup sugar 2 eggs well beaten 


Prepare carrot, potato, walnuts and 
raisins. Sift dry ingredients together 
twice and combine with remaining ingre- 
dients. Steam 1% hours in a buttered 
mold. Serve with hard sauce. This will 
serve about twelve. 


Roast Goose With Baked Apples 


1 8 pound goose V4 teaspoon sage 

2 cups bread crumbs 1 teaspoon salt 

1 chopped onion 14 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons fat 6 to 8 apples 

3 sweet potatoes 14 cup brown sugar 


Cook the giblets until tender, chop and 
add to stufing made by mixing bread 
crumbs, onion, fat, sage, salt and pepper. 
After cleaning and washing the goose 
thoroughly, stuff and sew the neck and 
back. Roast very slowly about three 
hours. Wash and core six to eight apples. 
Sprinkle with sugar and stuff with 
mashed and seasoned sweet potato. Bake 
until tender and serve hot with the goose. 


Turnips With Lemon Sauce 


6 turnips 14 teaspoon paprika 
3 tablespoons butier 3 tablespoons lemon 
1 teaspoon salt juice 


Pare the turnips and cut in very small 
cubes. Put into boiling salted water and 
boil until tender. Drain carefully so 
that the shape is retained. Cream the 
butter, add the salt, paprika and lemon 
juice and pour over the hot turnips. 


Asparagus Salad 


6 rings cut from Lettuce 
green pepper French dressing 

24 stalks cold cooked 2 teaspoons tomato 
or canned catsup 
asparagus 


Cut the pepper rings about a third inch 
wide. Slip four stalks of cold asparagus 
through each ring and arrange on crisp 
lettuce leaves. Serve with French dress- 
ing to which tomato catsup has_ been 


added 
Christmas Plum Pudding 


3 cups flour 1% teaspoon ground 

1 teaspoon soda nutmeg 

114 teaspoons salt ¥ cup citron 

14 teaspoon ground 1 cup figs 
clove Yo cup currants 

14 teaspoon ground 1 cupraisins 
allspice ¥ cup almonds 

1 teaspoon ground 1 cup milk 
cinnamon 1 cup molasses 


1 cup suet 


Mix and sift flour, soda, salt and spices. 
Add chopped citron and figs, whole cur- 
rants and the raisins and almonds cut in 
pieces. Mix the milk and molasses and 
finely chopped suet and pour into the dry 
ingredients, stirring constantly. Pour 
into a well greased mold and steam for 
four hours. 





You are young — until a change in 
weather brings rheumatic twinges. 

Or you are limber — until stiffness 
follows some hard or prolonged exer- 
cise or exertion. 

Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly — 
tonight — or whenever such pain or 
discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those muscles and 
joints at once. And in the morning, you are 
as fit as ever. Absorbine, Jr. breaks up con- 
gestion by quickening the circulation. 

Keep it at hand in the medicine cabinet — 
a first aid in emergencies. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Other timely uses: 
Cuts Rheumatic aches 
Strains and pains 

Bruises Children’s hurts 





Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 





se of Cuticura Soap 


























Colonial Reproductions 
A beautiful reproduction of the Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Desk, in every respect 
a substantial, worthwhile piece— 
genuine mahogany, hand-rubbed fin- 
ish, dust-proof drawers, hand-carved 
ball and claw feet, raised cabinet, and 
two secret drawers. This is one of 
our most attractive reproductions and 
extremely popular. 
No. 5204 Safely packed and 
38 in. wide $] 05 00 guaranteed to 
20 in. deep reach you in per- 
42 in. high fect condition. 
Sent C. O. D. with deposit of $20.60 or send 
full price with order. Freight allowed to any 
point in U.S.A 
Write for portfolio No. S-12 of WINTHROP 
reproductions. 

WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Set in Silver 


(Continued from page 69) 


here and there is nothing to take its place 
in the protection of the buyer except the 
trade name of the maker which is suf- 
ficient in itself if the name is that of a 
well known and established firm. Here 
as in many other cases the brand is a pro- 
tection and carries its own undoubted 
assurance of dependability, good work- 
manship, excellent materials and beauty 
of design. 

Good silver demands good care. Dents 
and scratches often result from careless 
dishwashing. The knives should be kept 
separate as their sharp blades may injure 
the other pieces. Wash the silver in 
clean hot soapy water and rinse in hot 
clear water. If the dishes at night are 
left to be washed in the morning, food 
particles should be removed by rinsing 
immediately after using. 

Removing tarnish or discolorations 1s 
another process. The beautiful soft luster 
of silver is one of its greatest beauties and 
to preserve this the most careful treat- 
ment is necessary. In large establish- 
ments silver is polished whenever it is 
used and the person who handles it wears 
gloves of the same material as a polishing 
cloth so that the first contact with bare 
hands comes when dinner is served; but 
that is only possible when there is a large 
corps of servants. Soft cloths that give 
a polish are excellent for rubbing up the 
surface and produce a dull finish that is 
very pleasing. A soft paste, if free from 
grit is good and a little more effective 
where stain or tarnish is persistent. 

A cleaning pan or plate cleans by the 
electrolytic method and is most effective 
for large pieces especially. Fill the pan 
three-fourths full of hot water near the 
boiling point and for each quart of water 
add one teaspoon of salt and one of baking 
soda. 

Allow the silver to remain in the pan 
until all tarnish is removed. This method 
gives a much brighter finish than the hand 
polishing. After the cleaner has been 
applied or the cleansing bath has been 
completed wash in a hot and thorough 
soap and water bath, rinse and dry well. 

Never clean oxidized silver or Dutch 
silver by the electrolytic method, for this 
will remove the finish. Use a cleaning 
compound or a polishing cloth. 

Silver is always a prized possession. 
Many loving hands have cared for it, 
many hearts thrilled over its beauty. It 
is among the household immortals. Buy 
it slowly if necessary but buy of the best 
that is possible, for silver lasts. 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 27) 


admitted that he had undertaken the 
humanly impossible. But even then he 
worked harder than ever. “For,” he said, 
“if no man may ever know all that Con- 
gress is doing, so much the more reason 








CHOCOLATE 
FIG PUDDING 


Times change. . . 


make your holiday menu healthful, too! 


Here is a chocolate fig pudding that will make 
your holiday dinner more enticing and more 
healthful besides! Everyone—from grandfather 
down to the littlest tot—can have a heaping 
helping without a bit of stomach-regiet. What’s 
more, like the traditional plum pudding, it can 
be made days in advance (if need be) and re- 
steamed just before serving. The recipe follows: 
3 eggs 

11% cups brown sugar 
cups soft bread crumbs 
cup finely chopped suet 
cups chopped dried figs 
tablespoons flour 
cup Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
cup hot milk 
4, teaspoon salt 


\— 
NEOPA ND 


It’s all in one! 
For Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 
takes the place of 
cocoa, unsweet- 
ened and sweetened 
cake chocolate 


\Oo\H oo 


Beat eggs, add sugar, bread crumbs. suet, figs 
(dredged with flour), chocolate mixed with hot 
milk, salt; stir thoroughly. Steam 3 hours in 

: greased mold. Serve hot with a hard sauce. 
Ten average servings. 


Ghirardellis 
Ground Chocolate 














This coupon will bring you recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book 


“Name = 





Address 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. It does the bidding of 
the country store and of the city bank. It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 
the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 

The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard-—the Bell System standard. 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. For 
the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 
System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 
those it serves. 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 
System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
all the people. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 





—nothing to get outof order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 
Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A a of the finger clears it. 
mn’t a ket full of pencil, stubs and scra) ap 
, paper todo your figuring. ped a Ve-Po-A 
end no money. 
10 Days Trial Just name and ad- 
dress and we will send machine Genes. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 7 ng to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send mage ry 
Regine Adding Mach.Corp.,Dpt. 29 
170 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
money maker. nreremony 

rite 


——— a ~ip- Splendid fit. 
ut . 
1A GENT S hehe eda 






Adds as rapidly and accurately as almey 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. : 95 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 

























Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is waite 
washable duck. Folds to 


fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2708 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St, Louis, Mo, 





Complete $250 





for some man trying to know as much as 
can be known.” 

So, for Senator King no golf, no motor- 
ing, no theater, no walks in the park, no 
exercise, no reading for diversion—noth- 
ing but work. That is the price one mem- 
ber of Congress pays for attempting to 
qualify himself to discharge intelligently 
and faithfully his duty as a national legis- 
lator. No other Congressman will ever 
approximate his industry. He will be 
the last of the all-round law-makers. 
Already most members of Congress know 
nothing of its work except that part that 
comes to their committees. Soon all will 
be in that position. Now most members 
rely on the say-so of other members for 
their views and votes; soon all of them wil! 
have to do so. Alre: ady the committees 
have eclipsed Congress; later they maj 
extinguish it. 

Maybe his mighty labors ‘“‘have got on 
his nerves,” maybe he is just a little stale 
with fatique, but Senator King begins to 
be a bit pessimistic about Congress. 
Regardless of party there is, he holds, 
most disquieting current setting towar< 
socialism even where it is abhorred. To 
him the increasing extension of govern- 
mental activities and responsibilities 1s 
nothing but socialism, brought about 
through a reckless desire to curry favor 
by voting for what it is thought the 
people want without facing the question 
of whether it is good for them or good 
for the Republic. This is what the Sena- 
tor calls political dishonesty, and a con- 
crete illustration is the proposition be- 


‘fore the last session of Congress to lend 


$75,000,000 to the distressed farmers. 
Advocacy of the bonus bill, the Senator 
holds, was mostly political dishonesty, 
and likewise with the Bursum pension bill. 

“Both parties are tarred with the same 
brush,” said the Senator to me. ‘‘Mem- 
bers of appropriation committees always 
vote together regardless of party. Had 
that not been the case we Democrats 
could have gone before the country in the 
campaign with a tax reduction program 
of $750,000,000 as against the $300,- 
000,000 of the Mellon plan, and we would 
have had an easy victory.” 

Whereupon the Senator departed for 
the hustings in no light and frivolous 
mood to tell the wayward voter why he 
should vote for John W. Davis. 


Are Youa 
Hoot Owl? 


(Continued from page 49) 


Canada and Mexico and _ elsewhere. 
Especially does this appeal to the small- 
town and country residents who form such 
a large proportion of the audience of the 
air. 

There is no cost attached to being a 
Hoot Owl. All that is necessary is that 
one be of the male sex, send in his appli- 
cation for membership and agree to abide 
by the simple pledge of the Hoot Owls to 
“scatter sunshine, help Brother Hoot Ow!s 
in distress and attend the meetings.” 

A huge map on one of the walls of the 
Home Roost gives an indication of how 
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far-reaching is the membership of the | 
Hoot Owl organization. Yellow pins | 
mark the cities that are represented and | 
they are so numerous that the map looks | 
like a field of California poppies. It is | 
impossible to show the constantly moving 
members aboard ocean vessels in the 
Pacific, but there are many of these. 
Radio programs are heard within one to 
two thousand miles out at sea, and officers 
of ships have reported that their most 
enthusiastic audiences are those attending 
the Friday night Hoot Owl meeting. One : 
theatre in Mexico City has the Hoot Owl 
program as a regular feature each week. 
Listeners-in include every class, and at 
least in the Western section of the country 
it has been proved that more people make 
it a point consistently to attend the Hoot 
Owl program than any other regularly 
broadcasted feature sent out from this 
particular station. Ministers, plumbers, 
clerks, bankers, mechanics, grocers, print- 
ers have joined; every trade, profession 
and vocation has its representative in the 





membership. Since there is no restriction 
as to age limit, it is no uncommon thing 


for a proud father to apply for member- | 


ship for a new-born son. 

The correspondence received at head- 
quarters has grown to vast proportions. 
During the winter season, when atmos- 


pheric conditions for broadcasting are | 


ideal and more people are in a receptive | 


mood for radio programs, a minimum of 
sixty letters a day is received. It keeps a 


man busy answering the telephone and | 
relaying requests for song numbers, etc. | 
to the men gathered about the microphone | 


during the meeting; another man has all 
he can do looking after the telegrams that 
come pouring in over the Western Union 


loop that has been installed just outside | 


the Home Roost. 


Coming at an hour when few radio | 


programs are being given, distant fans get 
a much better reception of the Hoot Owl 


meeting than they otherwise could do. | 


[he two-minute intermission also is not 
necessary, so that an uninterrupted pro- 
gram can be carried out. It is impossible 

) give an outline of this program as much 
of fhe entertainment that goes out over 


the radio during the hour and a half is | 


impromptu, but the fun is fast and 
furious, the degree team is never idle and 
the sounds that travel through the ether 
bring a smile to the lips of listeners, even 
beyond the borders of the continent. 

There is always a business meeting. 
oll is called for the degree team, business 

; taken up, correspondence is read and 

dana orally, questions are answered, 
g we are accepted and requests for mem- 
bership granted. The rites of the order 
include singing of the official Hoot Owl 
song, accompanied by the Owlorgan (a 
music-making contraption that makes a 
racket like nothing ever heard on Jand or 
sea) and repeating of the “oath,” which 
sounds like those of most fraternal orders 
to the uninitiated. Then comes the riding 
of the goat. 

Although many applications are re- 
ceived with the request that Sweet 
William, the he-nanny, may be personally 
ridden, only about three of these initia- 
tions can be accommodated at each meet- 
ing. These trips on the back of the unruly 

animal never fail to bring chuckles of 
enjoyment from the invisible listeners, 
roars of laughter from the degree team 





The world’s most powerful 
searchlight is at Idora Park, 
Oakland, California. 




















An Artificial Moon 


The General Electric 
Company which built 
this huge searchlight 
also produces MAZDA 
lamps whichlightyour 
home. MAZDA is not 
the name ofa product. 
It is the “‘ mark of a 
research service”’ cen- 
tered in laboratories 
where scientists search 
constantly for better 
and less costly light. 


This giant searchlight throws 
a beam so strong that you 
can stand ten miles away and 
read a newspaper byits light. 


Such searchlights aid navi- 
gation on sea and ii the air. 
Their splendid beams are a 
dramatic reminder of how 
much electricity has added to 
the comfort of life by con- 
quering the night. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











FREE 


20 treatment tin 





30 years doing good. Head, Nose, 
Throat, Flu, Catarrh. Colds, all kinds. 


45,000 Drug Stores sell it. 


KONDON | 


2606 Nicollet Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_STOPS HAIR FALLING 


2Has beer used with 
F success Jor more than 40_years 







) 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
 60¢E4122 at all druggists 
mans CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
“when resting apsiases | 























 BuarAS 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Golf Bag 


jw Op lolor-0 a Oobulsiucel-Wnee) coe) 
for a golfing friend—the new 
model Burr-Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped with the 


IMPROVED BURR-KEY 
Adjustable Handle and Metal Top 


—has labor-saving features 
that will help to improve his 
game throughout 1925. 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features are 
19 ols \ (14-0 a Jo) Ade) oe Dlole) <-16 ND adele) <a 
Towel Clip, New Shoulder-Strap Fas- 
tener and Partition Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUOHRKE CO. 
(Establjshed 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada by 
AY, 'Lotore amy C-velbbe-Terabtetel=al Gro me Oh aol 
Ola a-\. 7- WY) Coy ela u-t-TEM Mo) coset colt-boloUm i Sb obebt ol 
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Among its many uses, Sapolio is particularly 
effective in cleaning bathtubs, wash basins 


and metal fixtures. 


When using Sapolio, gentle rubbing only is 





necessary to keep the bathroom clean and 


sanitary. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 


and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S.A. 


“For the home well run and work well done’’ 
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and guests and groans from the tempo- 
rarily unhappy but proud rider. Sweet 
Nilliam can not be described; he just is! 

Follows the program, interspersed with 
the extemporaneous patter of the degree 
team members. These men were chosen 
for their sense of humor and it is their 
business to see to it that the meetings have 
action, laughter and comedy every min- 
ute. Each one must be responsible for 
some part of the program. No doubt the 
fact that each one is himself a clever 
entertainer gives to their remarks such 
sparkle that they have been acclaimed 
some of the most popular fun-makers of 
the air. The team includes an Episcopal 
bishop, a well-known cartoonist, a lawyer, 
a merchant, a composer, an insurance 
agent, a salesman, a radio announcer and 
the head of an amusement company. 

The music department arranges for 
several popular orchestra numbers, a solo 
or two and entertainment by headliners 
on the vaudeville circuit. Verbal comedy 
is furnished by another department which 
includes the famous ‘“‘Uncle Sid” and 
“Hitty McGinn.” Two recent antics put 
on by this group were a “hysterical 
drammer’” entitled “George Washington,” 
with a cast of characters including George 
Washington, Lieut. U. S. Grant, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
General Lafayette, and an educational 
program that presented a paper on “The 

uman Body—Its Care and Prevention.” 

The Keep Growing Wiser Order of Hoot 
Owls has filled a need in Radioland, that 
of furnishing informal humor in various 
ways and giving variety where it is most 
needed to the shut-ins and those in out- 
of-the-way places of the country who 
must look to the radio as practically their 
only source of amusement. The Hoot 
Owls have bridged the invisible gulf be- 
tween radio entertainers and their audi- 
ence, and after all, we are old-fashioned 
enough to like to “get together” once in 
a while. 


For the 
Job's Sake 


(Continued from page 36) 


Young Colter said no more. He lay 
back on the bunk, watching with heavy 
eyes his companion rub his bruised body 
with the pungent liniment, and so fell 
asleep. 

But there was little sleep for young 
Colter that night. No sooner would he 
drop into a cat nap than he would feel 
the hand of Jiggerty upon his shoulder, 
or hear the cowboy’s summons, ‘‘Come 
on! 

Then he would stagger to his feet and go 
forth, to hold the lantern while the other 
descended into the cars and wrestled with 
the prostrate steers. At every station 
they found more down; their intervals of 
rest grew shorter. In place of sleep they 
snatched such food as they could find at 
depot lunch counters, and drank cup after 
cup of coffee. 

And there were times when even this 
indifferent substitute was denied Jiggerty. 
For the rush of eastbound freight was stil! 
delaying them, and as the night wore on 
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it became more evident that their chances 
of making Barstow by afternoon were 


growing less. And now young Colter 
saw the cowboy forsake his half-eaten 
lunch to spend precious minutes in sultry 
offices where the noise of passing locomo- 
tives broke in on the constant clicking of 
the telegraph instruments, waging his 
uphill fight to get the right of way. By 
four o’clock he had carried the battle 
from chief dispatcher to division superin- 
tendent; only to see, after each fresh 
assault, new orders to lie over on some 
lonely siding for the next fruit express. 

Dawn found them at a dreary little 
junction where a branch railroad came 
winding in among conical hills of black 
lava to meet the main line. Jiggerty 
brought a telegraph blank to the lunch 
counter and laid it beside young Colter. 

“You got an eddication,” he appealed. 
“Now help me out. Put what I tell you 
down in writing and make it strong. 

“Here is the idee—The comp’ny has 
accepted six hundred steers fer shipment 
from Holbrook, Arizona, to Madera, Cali- 
fornia. If they make the time they ort to, 
them cattle should be in Barstow by five 
this afternoon. There aint a station this 
side of there which has got shippin’ pens 
big enough to feed more than four hun- 
dred without crowdin’ ’em too tight. 
Them steers is showin’ mighty weak 
already. Unless they get the right of way 
straight through from now on, we stand 
to lose a quarter of ’em. Eastbound 
freights is delayin’ us. This here is notice 
that the comp’ny is going to be held re- 
sponsible fer any losses accordin’ to the 
law.” 

Young Colter wrote. 

“Got that?” asked Jiggerty. “All right. 
We'll make ’em rush it to the general 
superintendent’s office.” He gulped down 
his coffee and rose. “Ef that don’t get 
action, I’ll try the president himself.” 

When the morning sun was getting hot 
they thundered by a siding where a long 
train of refrigerator cars was waiting for 
them to pass. The new conductor, who 
had come aboard at Needles, winked 
down from his perch in the cupola at 
Jiggerty. 

“Looks like you got action,” said he. 

Jiggerty chuckled; and young Colter 
sank into a brief doze. 

Late that afternoon they pulled into 
the yards at Barstow; and when the last 
gaunt steer had passed down the chute 
into the pens below, they rested; for the 
cattle needed time to walk about and 
stretch themselves before the hay was 
strewn for them. 

“We aint lost one,” said Jiggerty, and 
there was something in his voice which 
made young Colter feel a new glow of ad- 
miration for this young cattleman. 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later young 
Colter sat on the topmost rail of the 
whitewashed pens below the freight 
depot at Madera. Half a dozen sun- 
burned buckeros were lounging beside 
their horses in the shade of some eucalyp- 
tus trees nearby. Jiggerty was standing 
beside the sloping chute, his long prod 
pole in his hand. A cattleman was be- 
side him. 

“Six hundred even,” the cowman said. 

“Six hundred even,” Jiggerty answered. 
“That was the count at Holbrook. And 
all in good shape.” 
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—and now Tuse 
CALUMET 


“My bakings used to be 
a matter of ‘hit or miss’; 
sometimes they were suc- 
cessful—then again a total 
failure, no matter how hard 
I tried. But that was before 
a friend persuaded me to try 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Now I know what to ex- 
pect every time — perfectly 
raised, uniformly baked 
foods and bake day is really 
a delight.” 


Baking Powder plays an 
important part in the success 
of your baking. American 
housewives all realize this. 
They have found by experi- 
ence that a better leavener 
cannot be made—that for 
nutritious and wholesome 
foods it has no equal. 
EVERY INGREDIENT USED 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CALUMET , 








“Good work,” the cowman said briefly. 

Jiggerty’s face was drawn with weari- 
ness. But there was a light of pride in it 
which young Colter could not mistake. 

“T suppose,” Colter said to him when 
the other man had walked away, “you ll 
make quite a bit of money on your cattle.” 

“Me make?” Jiggerty stared with un- 
disguised astonishment. ‘You didn’t 
think I owned them steers, did you? The 
boss is the feller that stands to make the 
money. My fifty dollars a month goes 
on just the same, whether I’m doin’ this 
or bustin’ colts.” 


| San Francisco, the next evening, 
young Colter took Ruth Hastings to 
dinner. hey were walking slowly 
toward the restaurant when he remarked, 


as though voicing something he had 
thought about a great deal, “I wonder 
why it is that so many fellows never think 
of the satisfaction a man can get out of 
his job—the pride a man can find in doing 


-his work well for the work’s sake?” 


She gave him a quick look; and then, 
instead of answering, “tell me,” she said, 
“about your trip.” 

He told her, at great length. And after 
he had left her that evening and she was 
alone in her room, there was no crooked 
line between her brows. For she knew 
that he had found the viewpoint which 
makes the laborer, no matter whether he 
be digging in ditches or in law books, 
worthy of his hire. And, knowing this, 
she looked upon his—and her—future 
with serenity. 





A Family Man 


(Continued from page 40) 


He drove the family out into the hills, 


but not so far as he ordinarily did, be- 


cause he wanted to get back for break- 
fast on time. 

The widow treated him as if nothing 
had ever come between them. When she 


“What is it?” 

“Flaxseed poultice. 
stummick trouble ever was. 
all my husbands.” 

“But your husbands all croaked. May- 
be I better get a doctor, or some turpen- 


Finest thing for 
I used it on 


handed him his lunch she asked about the _ tine to rub on the callouses on her legs.” 


family stummicks so cordially that he was 
almost persuaded she never had meant to 
propose to him. At any rate, if she were 
willing to let bygones be bygones he cer- 
tainly was. 


“Shut up! Don’t you see the poor 
little dear is getting better already?” 

And sure enough she was. Maybe the 
poultice burned her. Perhaps it was 
merely the surprise of having a flour sack 


He was almost light-hearted as he full of hot mush strapped round het 


climbed the ridge east of town, but when 
he got to the top he nearly dropped dead. 

“Suffering Sagebrush!”’ he yelled, and 
started to run. 

Minnie and Maude were nosing about 
among the tin cans on the city dump. 
Before he could get there Maude lay 
down. When he reached her she was 


stretching out her legs and groaning piti- 


fully. He managed to get her to her feet 
and started to drive her toward town. 
But after staggering ahead a few steps 
she lay down again and refused to get up. 
He saw that he would have to leave her 
and go for help. 

The widow spied him coming down the 
road on a clumsy run and she rushed out 
to her gate to find out what the trouble 
was. 

“Maude!” he gasped. “Sick! Doc- 
tor!’ He started on. 

She grabbed his arm and held him. 
“Doctor nothing! You don’t need one. 
I’ll cure the poor animal. 
about stummicks. Get your car and 
come back here for me. I'll have every- 
thing ready. Hurry! Don’t stand here 
talking!” — 

“VYes’m 

Heenan dashed down the street. In 
almost no time he was back again, but 
the widow was ready and waiting with a 
great bundle of cloth in her arms. 

“Hurry!” she cried. 

When they reached the patient Mrs. 
Murphy opened the bundle, snatched out 
a flour sack full of some steaming mess 


I know all*s 


belly. At any rate, she staggered to het 
feet and stood between her two physi- 
cians, weaving from side to side on un- 
steady pins. 

“Mrs. Murphy, will you marry me? | 
got to have a mother for my family! I’m 
getting too old to look after them by my- 
self. 

Without a word Mrs. Murphy fell into 
his arms—or would have done so if she 
hadn’t fallen on Maude instead. 

That startled beast jumped half out of 
her skin and ran kicking and_ bucking 
through the sagebrush, scattering frag- 
ments of flour sack and flaxseed poultice 
over the landscape. 

Snowshoe was a strong man but his 
knees bent and buckled under him in the 
struggle to save Mrs. Murphy from hit- 
ting the ground. He succeeded, however, 
and the city dump witnessed the plight- 
ing of a troth the cemetery had foozled. 


HE’S a fine woman, Red.” 

“Sure. I told you to marry her.” 

‘Awful tender-hearted, sheis. And her 
beans assay darned high. I’ve learned 
her to make pretty good coffee, too.” 

‘‘When’s the wedding?” 

“Tomorrow. Going to catch the morn- 
ing train to the Coast. Going to take the 
family along- “ 

“What! 

“Sure. She suggested it.” 

“Snowshoe, she’s one woman in a mil- 
lion, willing to have her wedding tri 
made ridiculous with a couple hammer- 


and plastered it against Maude’s ailing, headed jackasses, just to humor an old 


abdomen. 

“Now turn her over. All right. Now 
tie those strings over her back. There. 
That'll fix her.” 


coot of a nocount desert rat.” 

“Now look here, Red—” 

“Here’s a wedding: present for you, 
bottle of the best whisky ever made. 
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Mrs. Boyp makes the best 
ples we ever tasted. She 
sends us this recipe for pie 
crust, with the comment that 
she never knew it to fail. 


i a 





eh: 


Sift into a mixing bow] one and one- 
half cups of flour and one-half tea- 
spoon of baking powder (made one- 
third soda, two-thirds cream of 
tartar). Make a depression in the 
centre. Into this pour a half cup of 
Wesson Oil and one-half cup of very 
cold (or ice) water. Add a pinch of 
salt. Mix quickly with a fork and 


Wesson Ci | 


Makes Delicious | 


~e Pie Crust 





divide in two portions. Do not knead, 
but roll on a well-floured board, 
spread on pans, fill and bake at once | 
in a quick oven. 

The ingredients should be cold, 
and do not knead or re-roll. The 
dough must not stand, but the 
whole process be completed as rap- | 
idly as possible. 
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Sarah has a “repitashun” for fried chicken. As nearly 
as Mrs. Clark can spell the rich, golden brown 
words of that jewel among cooks, Sarah Said: 
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“Firs ah cuts de cheekin in pieces. Den ah puts Snowdrif 
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in de pan an when it’s hot ah puts in de Pieces a cheekin 


which ah has prevously dipped in melk en rolled in flour.” 
(Sarah didn’t say just how much Snowdrift she put in 
her pan—but, melted, it looked nearly an inch deep.) 
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“Ah lets it get a nice golden brown on one side, den ah 


turns it on de other side an lets dat brown. Den ah salts it.” 


(Many good cooks disagree with Sarah as to when to salt.) 
“When ah cooks a cheekin on a gas stove ah puts 
de plate whut ah uses for heatin de flatirons on under de 


fryin pan, turns down de heat an lets it fry s/owly till it’s 
done fru. An if nesary, ah puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


Snowdrift 


For Making Cake, Biscuit and Pastry 


The Wesson Oil people make 
Snowdrift out of oil as good 
The oil is 


hardened and whipped—some- 


as fine salad oil. 


what as you beat the white of 
an egg—into a creamy white 
fat. CIts fluffy whiteness is how 
Snowdrift got its name.) 

Made entirely of this choice 
oil, Snowdrift is an absolutely 
pure, rich fat—most delicate in 
flavor and very good to eat. 
Taste it and see. 

Snowdrift is then packed in 
airtight cans so that when you 
get it in your kitchen it is as 
sweet and fresh as the day it 
was made. (This is important, 
because freshness makes quite 
as much difference in the good- 
ness of a fat as it does in eggs 
or cream.) 

We, who make it, think that 
there couldn't de anything nicer 
thanSnowdrift for making cake, 
biscuit, pie crust or for frying. 

In frying, for instance—to 
know how good fried food can 


And For Frying 


taste, you've got to fry ina fat 
that is good itself. It is really 
a mistake to suppose that “‘any 
fat will do.”’ 


can fry, after a fashion, with 


Of course you 


any fat—but if you want things 
to faste good you've got to put 
just exactly as good a fat into 
your frying pan as you would 
put into cake or biscuit or any- 
thing else you were going toeat. 

Most good cooks who have 
discovered Snowdrift, fry with 
it because Snowdrift makes 
things so good to eat. 

That's quite reason enough. 

It is also true that because 
it is pure vegetable oil there 
are scientific reasons for 
Snowdrift’s superiority as a 
frying fat. 

At the right temperature 
for frying, many fats ‘‘break 
down,’’ smoke—that is, burn 
—and aren't as good to eat nor 
as good for us as they might be. 


The wholesomeness of Snow- 
drift as a frying fat is due to 
the fact that it can be heated 
hot enough to fry perfectly 
long before it burns, so that 
with ordinary care you can fry 
food in Snowdrift that is as 
wholesome as the same food 
cooked any other way, and 
still has that rich, delectable 
““fried’’ taste 

Snowdrift is also economical 
—especially in deep frying. 
Strain it to remove any crumbs 
of food and you can use it over 
and over again. It will not 
absorb the odor or flavor of 
any food you cook in it—not 
even fish or onions. And Snow- 
drift is not altered much by 
heating to frying temperature. 
Some cooking fat has to be 
thrown out after you use it a 
few times, but Snowdrift is 
altered so little by heating that 
you Can use it upand not waste 
it. It is almost as good the last 
time you use it as the first. 
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trodyne Receiver delight every- 
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attention in any room. 
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setting the dials at the same 
points. Gets great distance, too. 
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loud speaker. 
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GARNETT YOUNG & CO. 

San Francisco, Calif. Pacific Coast Distributors 
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ochester, N. Y. 
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You can’t buy whisky like that in this 
man’s town.” 

“Thanks, Red. That’ll sure go good.” 

Three weeks after the mixed train had 
pulled out of Chuckawalla bearing the 
Snowshoe Simses to bliss—bride and 
groom in the Pullman and family in an 
express car ahead—a man walked into the 
Club. He was dressed ina tailor-made blue 
serge, tan oxfords, silk shirt and socks, 
and a soft felt hat. 

Red took one startled look. “I'll be 
jiggered to gosh! Snowshoe Sims!” 

“T aint Snowshoe no more. She calls 
me Percival. I thought I was shed of 
that name forty years back.” 

“Percival Snowshoe Sims! Sounds 
nice. What you been doing to your face?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s all naked.” 

“Oh, she don’t like whiskers.” 

“How is the wife anyhow?” 

“Fine. I never figured nobody could 
be smarter than my family, but she is. 
More set like in her ways too.” 

“Don’t she treat you right?” 

“Ye-e-s, sure. She won’t give me half 
enough coffee, and she makes me take the 
spoon out of my cup when I drink what 
little I do get.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“And she won’t let me throw my hat on 
the floor.” 

“Say! Why don’t you take a drink of 
that whisky I gave you and stand up for 
your rights?” 

“She witched it on me, made some kind 
of funny passes over it and then told me 
to go ahead and drink my fool head off. 
I tried to, but the stuff wouldn’t stay 
down, kept coming up faster than I could 
swallow it.” 

“She’s civilizing you, man. Kind of 
pitiful though at that.” 

“She says she’s going to make a big man 
out of me, president of a bank or a senator 
or something. I won’t be no senator! I 
just won’t.” 

“Allright, Snowshoe—Percival, I mean 
—all right. Don’t shoot! But then if she 
gets too rough you got the family to fall 
back on. How’s Minnie and Maude?” 

“T don’t know. She talked me into 
leaving them in pasture down in Cali- 
fornia, said green feed was better for them 
than baled hay. I expect she’s right. But 
I bet they’re lonesome. I know darned 
well I am.” 

“‘Old-timer, you’re sure having a rough 
voyage. Take a drink. You don’t seem 
to be very happy.” 

“Happy! Course I’m happy. You 
ought to get married, Red. It would be 
the making of you. It’s the only life. 
Sometimes though,’ and a long-drawn sigh 
escaped him as he picked up the bottle, 
“T wish I never had found no mine.” 





The Jewel-Spear 


of H ecaven 
(Continued from page 9) 


cook of yours had held her tongue, we 
would say—wait, O’Day-san, and I will 
ask the gods—”’ 

Tamaki’s old eyes grew brighter, and, 
as if O’Day did not exist, he bent to the 
matting, divorced from the scene and 
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Tickling coughs and sore throat will be 
over sooner if you take a teaspoonful of 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly at night 
and occasionally during the day. It is 
tasteless and odorless and stops that irri- 
tating tickling, soothes inflamed mem- 
branes and gives nature a chance to do 
its healing work. As “Vaseline” Jelly is 
absolutely harmless, it may be << 
repeatedly until relief is obtained. 
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‘ from animate life as well; his face ice cold, 
parchmentlike, no visible pulse about the 
skinny old temples to indicate that the 
heart was beating. Words came from a 
mouth that scarcely moved: “As rain 
enters the roof of a temple long unin- 
habited, so may passion enter the soul 
uninhabited by meditation—even as still 
water which has deposited its slime, let 
my soul rise and—hai! I have it, O’ Day- 
san’”’—his voice becoming normal—“‘it is 
very simple! You shall marry Fuyo-ko 
here in the temple!” 

O’ Day grinned. 

“The marrying is excellent,” he agreed. 
“Only we will marry her to some one else, 
and probably more to her liking.” 

Tamaki’s eyebrows raised. ‘‘Few men 
would say that,” he volunteered. “‘I like 
you none the less for it. But it is impos- 
sible. At whose house did she remain last 
night? Your cook has talked, but we will 
overcome that. I will say that you paid 
her for just such a remark, since you did 
not wish the mission people to hear of 


4 [ your—hmm—did not wish them to hear 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.” Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 

“Water is Wealth’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Blidg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 

Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 644 G. St., 
Washington. D C. 
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fe s made to order. Catalog, advice and infor- 
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Boston Road, New York. 
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163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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“‘Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No — or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write 
for Free Booklet G-70. Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Earn money at home during spare time 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience 
——- Nileart Company, 2300, Ft. Wayne, 

ndiana. 








Wanted—Ladies to embroider linens for br 
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at home during their leisure moments. Write 
once—‘‘Fashion Embroideries,”’ 1531, Lima, Ohio. 


Railway Postal Clerks start $133 month. 
Railroad pass, expenses ans questions free. 
Columbus Institute, V12 Columbus, Ohio. 








probably not be room. There is a new 
jini-san there, a woman—so a priest told 
me—with hair the color of the gold of the 
handle of the spear of heaven, and eyes as 
blue as the heaven itself—but that is 
nothing. If you send her to the mission, 
O’Day-san, the marriage will be in vain. 
I shall be forced to get her back and turn 
her over to Hendricks-san, for I told him 
that the girl would become a temple-maid, 
or he might have her—but if the marriage 
is not merely a subterfuge, that is dif- 
ferent, and i am free of that matter.” 
Softly: “‘Well, I will send a messenger to 
the white man, and tell him—” 

“Hendricks is a swine!” 

“And worse. It is sad that so young a 
girl—”’ 

O’Day thought of Fuyo-ko’s frightened 
eyes. After all, what did it matter? He 
had promised her—he did not remember 
just what, but he knew she was to stay 
with him, safely, until such time—when 
could he get rid of her? and how?—at the 
cost of sending her to Hendricks? It was 
unthinkable—suddenly he thought that 
he was being driven, and that there might 
be an abyss before him, yet he could think 
of no way to elude it. Surely that would 
come to him: when things blew over none 
would care what he did with Fuyo-ko— 

“Tf I must keep her, I must keep her,” 
he assured Tamaki. “Later, perhaps, | 
can 

“Later,” Tamakinodded, adding sagely, 
“Who can tell which way the horns of 
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the snail will point? 


iil 


JNSTEAD of taking the main path 

through the courtyard, O’Day left the 
abbot’s room by a side panel and walked 
toward home along an unused path, with 
grass tall upon it. Trees on either side 
interlocked shaggy arms and made a tent- 
roof of green; at the first bend of the way 
the trees thinned and hills sailed into full 
vision in a long line of peak and hollow, 
velvety, dark, and brooding. At the 
sight of this enormous calm he forgot his 
trouble, and began to whistle. There was 
a way out: there must be. He neared the 
ricefields, where urchins, ragged of kimono, 
slid from the warmly pleasant ooze to 
blink at him, bob their heads at his own 
grin. Behind, and now swinging to the 
right as he walked, the temple lifted tiled 
roofs and winged torii like giant ideo- 
graphs of stone; here and there in the 
fields hung inscribed paper charms, the 
banneret-zigzags of characters being pro- 
tection against wind, birds, and insects. 

He entered the village through an alley 
of low and jutting houses concealing 
lateral black corridors, full of squalor, 
kimonos hung to dry and forgotten, and 
cats; an alley (Way of the Fragrant Lotos, 
but little lovelier for that) that seemed to 
stop entry into Satujo like the bulge in a 
gorged snake. He passed, unknowing, 
that lotus-eater, Fuyo-ko’s father, who 
snored against the outer wall of his hut, 
and was soon in the more familiar dusty 
streets of the village. He was hungry; it 
would be good to get back to the house, 
bathe, dress in fresh clothes, eat well, and 
then forget Fuyo-ko for a bit; he was 
satisfied that he had done the only thing 
possible, had pursued the only way in 
decency. 

He was still whistling as he pushed back 
the shoji and went into his house; the 
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sound became a hiss as he stepped into the 
room and his breath slowly exhaled—his 
first thought was that he looked disrepu- 
table in the clothes he had worn and 
slept in the night before— 

“Your houseboy said you would be 
back soon,” Miss Mayne, from the 
mission, told him. ‘“‘So we waited. Miss 
Winslow and myself.” 

O’Day said something inarticulate. 

‘We have heard, at the mission, that a 
child—she isn’t over sixteen, Mr. O’Day! 
—a mere child is to become a temple- 
maid. We were talking about it—it is 
unspeakable, of course—and I told Marian 
Miss Winslow—that there was really 
nothing that could be done. I might have 
mentioned that the abbot and yourself 
were quite friendly, and she had an idea— 
people at home do not understand the 
futility of trying to change things in the 
Orient—she had an idea that since you are 
a friend of the abbot, you might—you 
tell Mr. O’Day, Marian. Of course, one 
would feel better merely by trying—” 

“You see,”’ Marian began, and stopped 
abruptly. 

O’Day’s eyes had not moved from her, 
even while Miss Mayne had been speak- 
ing; the presence of this white girl in his 
room, in the room of matting-floor and 
tiny lacquered stands and prayer-alcove 
and paper walls, came near to stunning 
him. He did not, at first, see her for what 
she was but for what she stood for. Home, 
and all it stood for: he did not think of 
her as in some bright restaurant, or driv- 
ing a swift, silent automobile—but in the 
doorway of a cool cottage, with prim papa 
gauntier roses erect on their stiff necks on 
an expanse of lawn—Lord! but it was hot 
in Satujo this morning! 
had any doubt as to his behavior toward 
Fuyo-ko, but if he had, the coming of this 
slim girl would have swept it away—He 
wondered how any eyes could be so blue. 

She, on her part, saw something not 
difficult to decipher: a man on whom the 
East had written with its sun and its wind, 
but not as yet indelibly. His eyes on her 
seemed tired, but intensely human, and 
warm, almost ardent. They did not dis- 
may her, and she imagined swiftly that no 
matter what this man had seen or partici- 
pated in, his lean, burnt, strong face 
showed truly the manner of man he was. 
She decided that she liked him—looked 
away from his face, conscious that Miss 
Mayne was becoming nervous of this 
double scrutiny, and at his wrinkled 
clothing. 

“{—I didn’t go to bed last night,” 
O’Day said, not knowing why he said it. 

Chere was an awkward pause, and 
Marian began: “It seems horrible, a little 
girl going into a temple—of men. Mar- 
jorie says nothing can be done. But is a 
woman a bale of rice, to be sold? Mar- 
jorie—Miss Mayne—says that the abbot’s 
word is law. That the temple people can 
do as they wish. I wanted her to go and 
talk to them, to remonstrate, but she said 
they’d laugh at her. I’d go myself, but I 
can’t speak Japanese. I’d tell them— 
isn't there any way to keep her out of the 
temple?” 

O’Day did not answer. 

Marian’s face flushed with excitement. 
‘I'd do anything in the world to stop— 
such a thing. And I’d give anything to 
have some one—” 


“Would you?” O’ Day asked. 


He had never | 
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“The mere thought of—” 

Slowly: “I’m a friend of Tamaki’s. 
Perhaps—I could speak to him. I'd like 
to help you, Miss Winslow.”” He would 
indeed. He wanted to do things for her, 
for the reward of having those blue eyes 
look into his again. 

“Td appreciate it, Mr. O’Day—Isn’t 
that a silly thing to say? As if I were 
thanking you for taking me home in the 
rain! And this is so immensely serious— 
You'll go and see the abbot? And then 
tell me all about it? Perhaps you can 
come to tiffin? Miss Mayne isn’t feeling 
well, and she ought to be in bed right now, 
and the other missionary—what’s her 
name, Marjorie?—won’t return until 
night, but you won’t mind—and you’ll 
go, please?” 

O'Day’ would have gone willingly for 
the Golden Apples. 

“T’ll do more than go,” he announced 
aaa “You can consider that Fuyo- 

ata 

“Is that her name? How did 
know?” 

“T’ve heard it,” vaguely. “Don’t worry, 
Miss Winslow. Fuyo-ko will never go to 
the temple.” 

“But how can you say that?” 

“The abbot, Tamaki, and I—well, we 
would do anything for each other. The 
thing is settled! And what time did you 
say for tifin?”’ 

Miss Mayne fluttered back into the 
conversation: “Are you sure you can do 
this, Mr. O'Day?” 

O’Day expanded. “The abbot would 
do anything I asked,” he stated. Perhaps 
this girl would forget his rumpled clothes 
now! 

“Then, if that is—settled”—doubtfully, 
until O’Day nodded violently—‘‘you can 
bring this girl, Fuyo-ko, to the mission 
when you come to tiffin, and Marjorie’ll 
look after her. And we’”—Marian stopped 
ata trilling birdlike sound, and then said, 

“what a sweet little voice that is!” 

Why couldn’t Fuyo-ko have picked any 
other time to sing? “The wife of my 

cook,” O’Day said hastily. “She likes to 
sing. She sings all the time. Nice voice, 
too. Very good voice, isn’t it?” 


you 


“*Koe wa sureadomo, 
al * poxw 
Sugata wa mienu! 


Would Fuyo-ko never be still? Wasn’t 
there an end to the confounded song? 

He wondered for an instant if he 
couldn’t say, ‘“Fuyo-ko is right here. She 
was frightened to death, and rushed from 
her father’s hovel to me, because the 
Japanese know I never’’—he couldn’t say 
that—how could he explain it? What 
mightn’t explanations lead to? The best 
thing for him to do was to keep still, hope 
that Fuyo-ko would do the same, and 
work the matter out coolly and deliber- 
ately. And how could he make this white 
girl understand what he’d already prom- 
ised Tamaki? 

Miss Mayne nodded. “Japanese ser- 
vants sing a great deal. Is that your 
cook’s wife, though? I know the song— 
young girls sing it just before they are 
married. Itis strange that—” 


“Probably an anniversary or some- 
thing,” O’Day suggested uneasily. 
‘Japanese do not have marriage-anni- 


versaries, Mr.O’Day. And—” 


*‘Though I hear the voice of my beloved, 
Yet I can not see his dear form.’’ 


“She sings all kinds of songs. Yester- 
day she sang the burial song, but you can 
hear she’s still alive!” 

“How old is your cook, Mr. O’Day?” 
Marian asked, seeing his visible distress. 
“The one at the mission is so old that she 
forgets to season anything—this morning 
at breakfast—”’ 

“Oh,” O’Day interrupted, grateful for 
the change i in subject, even if slight, and 
desirous of pursuing it, ‘‘mine’s about 
sixty-eight. An old stager. I got him—’’ 

Marian was thinking of the dainty 
voice. “And his wife, is she—” 

O’Day, feeling safe, grinned. ‘‘She’s 
ten days older than the temple gate.” 

“T—]I never heard such a girlish voice in 
an old person.” 

O’Day licked his lips. 

“Years of training, Miss Winslow.” 
W hat, was the matter with Fuyo-ko? 
Wasn’t there an end to the song? “The 
more years, the more girlish—I mean the 
better she sings. I mean training is very 
wonderful forsingers. Why, I knew a 
Japanese priest—” 

Marian appeared satisfied. ‘At least, 
everything’s settled,” she said gayly. 
“Will you bring Fuyo-ko with you when 
you come to the mission?” 

“Will I—will I—” 

“After she is released from the temple, 
you are going to bring her to us, aren’t 
you?” 

With her clear eyes on him O’ Day could 
not evade. “I can guarantee to get he: 
from the temple,” he said. “I'd like to 
promise the second. I’ll talk to Tamaki 
about it. I—I want to send her to the 
mission. And”—fervently—‘‘you can’ t 
guess how much | want to!” 

“Thank you,” Marian said, her cheek: 
brightening. 





Ge took it that O’ Day wanted to please 
her, and, strangely, the fact of that 
pleased her with the very expression. 
O’ Day, face carefully averted lest it show 
his flaming elation, found a new problem 
added to those which already bound and 
chafed him. 

A way to get Fuyo-ko to the mission 
But how? 

He wanted Fuyo-ko out of his house, 
and, with the advent of Marian, more than 
ever; he had promised Tamaki to keep 
her! Marian wanted the girl released 
from the temple—that had been easily 
promised—and sent to the mission, where 
he had promised Tamaki he would never 
send her; where, with Hendricks in the 
offing, he could not send her. Not in 
decency. With Fuyo-ko sent to the 
mission, every promise, to Fuyo-ko her- 
self, to Tamaki, to Marian, to his own 
sense of what was right, would be vio- 
lated. And, if he kept her—what then’ 
He wiped sudden beads from his forehead. 
What a mess! 

“Tt’s hot,” he said inanely. 

Miss Mayne nodded. “It makes me 
feel miserable,” she agreed. “I’ve a touch 
of fever, Ithink. We walked down, for we 
were in a hurry to do something, but Mr. 
Hendricks offered to send his kuruma to 
take us back. He isa kindly man, and has 
always been helpful to the mission. Why 
he even brought us a convert we despaired 
of getting, and it must have been even 
more difficult than Mr. Hendricks ad- 
mitted.” 

O’Day grunted. 
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“He is a good example to the natives. 
Never misses services.” 

O’Day grunted a second time. 

“Marian met him—where 
Marian? California?” 

This knowledge did not bring another 
grunt from O’ Day, but his lips tightened. 
The mere nearness of the swine to this 
golden-haired girl was nauseating even in 
thought. 

“Mr. Hendricks said he would do what 
he could about Fuyo-ko—” 

O’ Day made a noise in his throat. 

“But now that we’ve arranged matters 
so well, I think, if I feel ill, I may ask him 
to take her down to Osaka for baptism. 
He is so trustworthy it will be like sending 
her with her father—there—hear that 
sound, Marian? That is the little bell the 
kurumaya rings when he draws his cart— 
thank you, Mr. O’Day, for all you’ve 
done—” 

So she was a friend of Hendricks, or 
knew him, anyhow. O’Day hoped that 
Hendricks did not know where Fuyo-ko 
was, nor of the bargain. He found himself 
disliking Hendricks more intently, more 
personally. 


was it, 


O’ Day, full of his trouble, bowed to each | 


of the women, and opened the shoji for 


them to leave. Two kurumaya stood out- | 


side, each between the shafts of their two- 
wheeled carts, in one of which sat Hen- 
dricks, immaculate in white. He jumped 
out as the women appeared, all bows and 
smiles, helped Miss Mayne into one 
vehicle, Marian into the other, and him- 
self beside her. In the instant of silence 
before the women said good-by to O’Day 





there came from the paper-walled house | 


the thin, clear sound of a girl’s voice again. 

“Who’s that?” Hendricks asked sharply. 

“Wife of my cook. Good voice, hasn’t 
she?” 

“T think I’ve heard that voice before! 
Pm—” 

O’Day came closer to the Englishman. 
“You're full of red ants,” he told him 
bluntly, and, with a smile to the white 
women, strode into the house to discuss 
with Fuyo-ko the impropriety of singing 
when jini-san were speaking. 


IV 


Cys: hatless, despite the sun, strode 
rapidly along the main path toward 
the temple. The situation was intolerable, 
and not to be borne longer. He had been 
placed in an unenviable position by 
l'amaki, and intended to get out of it. 
l'amaki and he would talk this over; 
something, somehow, must be devised. 
‘The sight of this bright-haired girl in the 
kuruma with Hendricks—ugh! 

Yet he knew that Hendricks had never 
let an opportunity pass to assist the mis- 
sion-folk, even if the fellow was laughing 
at them all of the time, like the hypocrite 
he was. O’Day wished that he, himself, 
had helped the missionaries, and then it 
would have been his own kuruma that the 
girl rode in—and yet he had done what 
he could: hadn’t he seen to it, in the rice- 
famine year, that food was diverted to the 
mission, while Hendricks had been pray- 
ing with the converts in the mission- 
room? But he hadn’t bothered to speak 
of it. 

As he crossed the temple yard he was 
coo abstracted to notice that no priest 
wandered about or took comfort in the 
shade; the very pools reflected no form 





Do Chiropractors 


Believe in Germs? 


HAT germs exist is certain 
knowledge, but that they are 
the cause of disease is quite 
a different statement. 

If the theory that germs are the 
primary cause of disease is correct, it 
follows that the introduction of germs 
into the living organism would pro- 
duce disease in every case. 

The instances that prove this untrue 
are so legion that the germ theorists 
have been compelled to explain that 
the germs are impotent UNLESS 
THE POWER OF RESISTANCE OF 
THE PATIENT IS SUBNORMAL. 

Power of resistance may be meas- 
ured in terms of life current or vital- 
ity. The stronger the life current, the 
greater the resistance and, vice versa, 
the weaker the life current, the 
weaker the resistance. So we may 
conclude that where 100 per cent of 
life current, or vitality, exists the sus- 
ceptibility is zero; and where 50 per 
cent exists the resistance is small and 
the susceptibility correspondingly 
great. 

It requires but little reasoning from 
these facts to conclude that those who 
contract typhoid, for instance, owe 
their susceptibility to a lack of vital 
force in the intestinal tract; those who 
contract tuberculosis, pneumonia, etc., 
to a lack of resistance in the lung tis- 
sue, and so on through the entire list 
of “germ” diseases. 

Chiropractic goes several links far- 
ther back in the chain of cause and 
effect. While the germ theorists stop 
at the susceptibility of the patient, the 
chiropractor says that the susceptibil- 
ity is the result of a lack of vital 
force, due to pressure on a nerve 
caused by a misaligned vertebra; and 
that when the vertebra is adjusted the 
normal vital force will again flow over 
the nerve, the affected parts will again 














become normal and the disease germs 
and every other incidental effect will 
disappear. 

Millions of people testify to the 
efficacy of Chiropractic in the so-called 
germ diseases. A fair trial at the 
hands of a competent chiropractor will 
convince you as it has convinced 
others. 





CHIROPRACTIC 
CONQUERS 
TUBERCULOSIS 





R. AND MRS. KOEPSEL, of 

913 Forest Ave., Waukegan, 

lll., upon being first duly 
sworn, under date of August 11, 
1923, depose and say: 

“A marvelous change has been 
wrought in the condition of our 
little daughter, Betty Jane. She 
was taken sick when about nine 
months old and for four years we 
tried various treatments, but 
with no results. 

“The condition of our little girl 
was getting worse and was diag- 
nosed by physicians to be tuber- 
culosis, and we were advised to 
change climate. Before doing this 
we considered trying Chiroprac- 
tic. We laid aside all medicine 
and let the chiropractor have full 
sway from September 26, 1922, to 
January 26, 1923, at which time 
she seemed entirely well and has 
been improving ever since. Today 
her health is entirely restored. 
We owe her life to Chiropractic 
and shall always praise it highly 
for its wonderful science.” 











Write for information regarding Chiropractors or 


Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL 


CHIROPRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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FOR 
XMAS 


you can 
give him 
nothing 
he will 
so much 
appreciate 


and the same’s 
true if you get 
it for 


vourself! 








For any man who's fond of outdoor sports, no Xmas 
gift like a Filson-made Outdoor Garment, Hunting 
Coat, Shooting Jacket, Mackinaw, Cruising Coat, 
Laced Breeches, a pair of Filson Boots or “‘Fil-Pacs.”’ 
Sent by mail—we sell all over the world. Quality?— 
none better. Finest khakis, corduroys, mackinaw 
cloth, etc. And tailoring to match the quality of 
the materials. Snappy lines, with roomy comfort. 
Mostly water-repellent. Lots of special features— 
many and roomy pockets. Years of wear, with 
average care, and endless satisfaction! 

In short, real Outdoor Clothes for real outdoor men! If 
not for your friend, get them for yourself—(a word to 
the wife is sufficient!) Send for Catalog L. We guar- 
antee your complete satisfaction. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 














HOW TO KEEP FIT 


That is the burning human problem, and the 
“ROCKER” EXERCISE solves it. It is 
The Master Exercise. Scrap all the « hers. 
Settles the Health Question. 
THE HEALTH LEAGUE 
4675 Lake Park Ave., Dept. 23, Chicago 


EARAKINE 
stoPS EAR ACHE 


Softens the wax. Alldrugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Only the Spur Tie has this 
patented, H-shaped Innerform. 
Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., 
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save, in passing, his own. His feet made 
no sound in the main path; he avoided the 
hot flagstones purposely, yet, as he passed 
between the great gate and a giant stone 
lantern that marked the entrance to the 
inner court, the beggar whispered—‘‘For 
the lotos of Buddha, for the Lions of 
Shinto, alms that I may ascend the way of 
Purification!” 

O’Day found a copper coin and placed 
it in the bowl beside the beggar. 

“Bless me,” the beggar added. 

O’Day smiled into the vacant eyes. “I 
am no priest,” he said softly. ‘You have 
sharp ears. My feet made little sound as 
I approached.” 

“* “Those whom the gods blind they also 
recompense,” the beggar agreed in a 
thin, reedy voice. 

O’Day was thinking that the fellow’s 
ears were indeed keen to have picked up 
such a saying from the mumbling priests. 
By now he had reached that point where 
the circling hedges converge closely, just 
past the gate, and out of sight of the 
temple buildings still. 

“T think about everything except this 
business of Fuyo-ko,” he muttered as he 
neared the point of convergence of the 
shoulder-high shrubs. step or two 
more, and he reached the narrowest spot 
of the path, the bushes but an arm’s 
length apart, the path concealed from the 
temple and the village by a sudden turn. 

He paused here an instant, full of this 
thing which troubled him, and full of the 
radiance of this slim girl as well; he lifted 
a foot to continue on his way, when a bare 
arm flicked out like a lizard’s tongue and 
O’Day disappeared into the green of the 
thicket. 

There was an instant’s rippling of the 
leaves, a sudden distortion of the hedge’s 
shadow on the hot dust of the path, pos- 
sibly a shake or two (moments later) of a 
branch nearer the temple. The temple 
yard itself remained empty of everything 
save heat. 

The beggar moved counterclockwise 
into the shadow of the gatepost and 
propped his back against it. He listened 
intently, and the film of doddering blind- 
ness seemed to lift from his eyes. The 
sky was without cloud, and glowing white 
at the edge; he crossed his hands into a 
pillow and sprawled at ease. 

“Hai! but there is something about,” 
he said lazily. “If it were not that I am 
supposed to be blind, I would look into 
the matter. This trade of mine has its 
drawbacks. I have been discovered 
before, but there are plenty of temples to 
move on to. Mah! when I think of that 
fool Toyotama, who offered to pray to the 
spear of heaven for the restoring of my 
sight, and I almost became a priest in 
another temple that had the true spear— 
so they said!—I am forced to laughter. 
Toyotama! Hmmm. He kicked me this 
morning, or was it yesterday? I lose 
idea of time here; he kicked me, and pos- 
sibly with reason, although I do not know 
what it was; I said nothing to anger him, 
but only asked a blessing. Mah! but the 
rats play while the abbot is a-praying— 
and | know it—” 

He was about to add that he did not 
care, and envied them their performance, 
when he turned half and found Toyotama 
watching him out of one wicked eye. 

The priest had rolled noiselessly out of 
the thick hedge, which he had never 


left, as the others had with the bound 
O’ Day; his face lay sidewise on his hands, 
an eye shrewdly on the beggar. The 
mendicant, frightened, considered him 
out of a corner of his own, wise enough 
instantly to attempt concealment. As 
unconcernedly as he could he got up, 
stretched himself with elaborate ease, and 
strolled off along the edge of the thicket. 
Toyotama followed him; he affected not 
to know it and tapped a slow way with 
his staff. His heart began to quicken at 
the ceaseless catstep behind, and, ten 
paces taken, when the priest was close to 
him he must turn and face the other. 

Toyotama pushed him against the 
hedge, and the beggar laughed nervously. 
The laugh stopped abruptly as an unseen 
hand, showing that all of the priests had 
not departed, whipped him into the leaves 
and flat on his back in utter concealment, 
to see—for a moment—ink and scarlet 
clouds. As he gradually became con- 
scious and aware of the green about him, 
aware also of the legs of two men, he 
heard a voice also. 

“Now he can hear—”’ Toyotama’s 
voice—“and hearing, will understand. 
He has played at being blind, and blind 
he shall be. Then let him babble as he 
will—who will believe?” 

The rest was lost. Toyotama’s two 
fellow-priests had not realized that there 
could be such furious strength in the 
scrawny brown-leather body; the mendi- 
cant had thrown himself at them in a wild 
attempt at escape, understanding their 
purpose fully. 

Before the matter was over a knife 
slipped gently in and past the beggar’s 
rags. 


THE priests hurried back to the temple. 
Let the fellow stay where he was, con- 
cealed in the hedge, until night, when his 
body might be disposed of satisfactorily. 
Should he, or what was left of him, be 
accidentally found, there might be early 
and long prayer-hours, to atone to the 
temple gods for the desecration through 
the shedding of blood at the very gate. 
Now, however, there were other affairs of 
greater importance, after which the men- 
dicant might be stuffed underground to 
ee any ancestors his soul could remem- 
er. 

The priests spat thrice as they crossed 
the courtyard, that the spirit of the 
beggar be prevented from pursuing them; 
this little ceremony complete, they strode 
along in high good humor toward the 
sleeping-quarter. At a gay word from 
a brother-priest Toyotama_ cackled 
shrilly. 

Tamaki, in his chamber, had passed 
over the advent of Fuyo-ko gladly. That, 
he was certain, was settled. There now 
remained the missing spear of heaven. 
Who had taken it, and why? One of the 
priests? Intending to use it as a mark of 
authority? Never. As long as it remained 
in the temple, it could be used only by 
himself, Tamaki. True in the Fifth 
Shogunate it had been seized, and the 
priest who brought it back was made 
abbot, but that was different. The 
abbot’s brows drew together with annoy- 
ance. He picked up a silk pouch and from 

*it stuffed a long-stemmed pipe, lighted it, 
took the four puffs which consumed it 
and, still frowning, drew his cord-girdle 
tightly about him and stepped swiftly 
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from the room and down the corridor, as 
silent as a puff of smoke. 

A priest, hidden securely in a dark cor- 
ner, watched him go, and sped after him; 
watched the abbot clear down the dim 
hall, past the series of short teakwood 
steps, through the door with its rearing 
animals and carved flowers, and at last 
into the altar-chamber itself. 

The priest worked his silent way close. 
He saw the abbot strike his hands 
together three times; sharp, dry echoing 
sounds in the still room; saw him advance 
on hands and knees to ‘the table of offer- 


ings, heard the inhalation as the old man 
drank sacred wine from the unbaked 
earthen cup, and, thus sanctified, bow 
before the empty spot where the spear of 
heaven had formerly hung. He heard him 
recite the first of the intricate thousand 
words of Perfume, to reach the last of 
which, even for a hungry novice after a 
fast, takes two long and concentrated 
hours. The spying priest heard him 
through the first and into the second, then 
grinned with satisfaction and fled as 
noiselessly as he had come, also seeking 
the sleeping quarter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


book. ‘Three young people, two boys and 
a girl, leave the small English manufac- 
turing town in which they were brought 
up each to seek his or her own especial star 
in London. Given the same theme, a good 
many writers might have done a great 
deal better than Mr. Oppenheim. The 
book is not more than mediocre. We pre- 
fer the author in his natural medium of 
international schemes and intrigues, where 
theme is unimportant and the plot’s the 
thing. Then, when you expect nothing 
but plot and coincidence you are not 
disappointed. However, Mr. Oppenheim 
is always facile and the story manages to 
get along. Certainly the title will help ic. 

In Stephen McKenna’s new book 

“Tomorrow and Tomorrow” the same 
publisher gives us something much better. 
This novel begins where the War left off. 
Sonia and others of the author’s familiar 
characters carry on through the following 
years of adjustment—or of chaos—almost 
to date. McKenna, though a young man, 
has vision and craftsmanship. He can 
write a novel without an apparent theme 
and yet show you that he is looking for- 
ward to what the years may bring and 
looking accurately to boot. His conclu- 
sion suggests, inescapably, the remainder 
of the quotation which he has used for his 
title—“‘and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools the way to dusty death,” 
together with the rest of the soliloquy. 
A good many people will regret that this 
seems to be the final appearance of Sonia 
herself. 

“Seward’s Folly’ (Little, Brown), 
Edison Marshall’s latest. When that 
term was scornfully applied to Secretary 
Seward’s engineering of the Alaska pur- 
chase in 1867, very few dreamed that that 
northern addition to the United States 
might prove one of the richest of its pos- 
sessions. Mr. Marshall weaves a pleasant 
romance, part fact and part fiction, about 
the story of the purchase and the Russian 
and British opposition to it. 


ii ARRY LEON WILSON can always be 

relied upon to furnish a hearty, if some- 
what introspective laugh. What we mean 
by that is that while you laugh at Bunker 
Bean, Merton or the young-man-who- 
thought-he-was-sick in “‘Oh, Doctor!” you 
have a sneaking notion somewhere at the 
back of your consciousness (unless you 
are hopelessly fatuous) that there’s per- 
haps more than a little of yourself in all 


of them. “Professor, How Could You!” 
is no exception to the rule. While we 
don’t like Mr. Wilson’s recent choice of 
explosive titles—Charles Norris and his 
monosyllabics are the only things that 
irritate us more—we have to admit, 
honestly and without reservation, that we 
chuckled more as we read this story than 
at any reading we have done in years. 
Mr. Wilson’s leading character is the pro- 
totype of all absent-minded professors 
since the, world began. He leaves his 
grenadier wife when an opportune momert 
offers itself—stimulated thereto by one 
unaccustomed glass or two of good sherry. 
Isn’t that enough room for even Harry 
Leon Wilson to play in? 


Ordeal 


ALE COLLINS, whom Sunset readers 

should know fairly intimately by this 
time, has come out with his first novel, 
“Ordeal” (Alfred A. Knopf). 

Frankly, we'd like you to be as enthusi- 
astic about “‘Ordeal” as we are. Try to 
imagine a psychological theme, something 
in the Conrad manner, but not too much 
so, spiced with the sort of rapid action 
totally foreign to Conrad and written a 
good deal as Thomas Beer might do it. 
That will give you some notion of Mr. 
Collins’ story. This, of course, doesn’ t 
mean that Mr. Collins is imitative in any 
sense. He isn’t; he is like no one; he is 
distinctly himself. We merely ollie the 
comparison because it provides a con- 
venient, all-i -in-a-breath method of describ- 
ing the story. 

“Ordeal” concerns the sea-jaunt of a 
small party across the Pacific in a little 

yacht. The vicissitudes of the voyage 
i ig it a desperately serious ‘ordeal by 


water” and the reactions of passengers 
and crew to the various stresses make the 
story. 


We have never seen such a happy 
blending of psychological study and 
positive action. You can read “Ordeal” 
for nothing but the story itself and be 
forced to sit up until after midnight " 
finish it at one gulp—as we did. Or, 
you are of a more speculative turn of mind 
you can read the story purely for the 
pleasure you'll get out of watching the 
development of each character in the 
story through the terrific strain to which 
each is subjected. Or, if you like to read 
—as we sometimes do—simply for the 
sheer delight of scanning perfectly written 
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Geo. Frost Company, Boston 


Ms Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
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5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. S. ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 
tons, 4 mos. , $1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Visit- 
ing Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java 
option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, et 
21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, 

S. S. ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; including drives 
guides, hotels, fees. Spain, Italy, etc. 17 days Palestine and Egypt 
600 to 700 passengers expected on each January cruise. 
SUMMER CRUISE TO NORWAY 
And Mediterranean countries; July 1, S. S. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 17,000 
tons, 53 days, $550 up. Portugal, Spain, Italy and Scandinavia 
eps cruises hes specially chartered new oil-burning Cunarders, 
hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. 

par allowing pre over privileges in Europe. 
Please Specify the Program That Interests You 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 











Two Cook Books for the Price of One 


4 ee 
F New Book of Cooker, 
I by, 






New Revised and 










Greatly Enlarged 
( ii) Edition of 
| te - America’s Leading 
f eT ee Book Cook Book 
\\ : 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING- 
SCHOOL 


| “ COOK BOOK 
== 





By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically all of 
the recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer's 

“A New Book of Cookery”’ with the recipes con- 
tained in ‘““‘The Boston Cooking-School Cook 

ook,”’ in addition to a considerable number of 
new recipes. This new volume has been thor- 
oughly revised, and contains 2677 recipes. It 
is really two books in one, though the price 
remains unchanged. 


122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers or of the Publishers: 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. S., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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write us 
for free information on 


—How to get reduced Freight 


Rates on less than carload lots. 


—Whether it would be to 
your advantage to ship via 
Bekins Lift Van or Long Dis- 
tance Mozéor Van (no packing 
or crating necessary). 


—Whether to have goods 
packed and crated. 


—Fireproof Storage facili- | 
ties (we maintain 12 deposi- 
tories in 4 principal California 
cities and have affiliations else- 
where all over America) 





Our 29 years of successful oper- 

f ation is your best assurance of | 
complete satisfaction. Ask any- 
one whom we have served. 


When writing Dept. S-12 ask 
| for free booklet ‘‘How Bekins 
cares for your Household 
Goods’’ and map of either Los 
| Angeles, San Francisco, ,Oak- 
land or Fresno. 





NET an acre 


Farmers are netting from $75 to $200 an 
acre in E] Paso Valleys, Texas, raising cotton, 
alfalfa, cantaloupes, cabbages, lettuce, etc. 
Returns for cotton alone averaged $143.05 an 
acre in 1923. This year will be better. 


El Paso Valley farms are irrigated by the 
great Elephant Butte Dam (Federal Project). 
Excellent land is still cheap—unimproved, 
from $50 to $100 an acre; improved, from 
$150 to $250 an acre. Liberal terms. Plenty 
of labor, average $1.25 a day without board 
or lodging. Fine schools. Miles of paved 
highways. Dry, mild, sunny climate. Low- 


est winter temperature seldom reaches 25° 
above zero. No blizzards, no tornadoes. Sel- 
dom snows. 


Illustrated booklet, “‘Farm- 
ing that Pays,”’ written espe- 
cially for farmers, gladly sent 
on request. The Gateway Club 
has no Jand for sale. Accu- 
rate, authentic information 
free. Write for booklet. 


Gateway Club 
79 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
EL PASO, TEXAS 




























prose, of savoring the utter rightness of 
the one pat word used where no other 
could do—if you like to read for these 
things, you will find them, too, in “Ordeal.” 

We haven’t space to tell you more 
about Mr. Collins’ book; there are other 
books to cover and we must hurry along 
to them. But if, by this time, we have 
any small reputation with you, we'll 
cheerfully stake it on what we have 
said about “Ordeal.” Don’t miss this 
story; it is likely to be a long time before 
you ll have a chance to read another sea- 
story like it. 

Two Love Stories 


WE must not forget Kathleen Norris’ 
“Rose of the World” (Doubleday, 
Page). We don’t suppose any one needs 
to be told what to expect of Mrs. Norris. 
“Rose of the World” is exactly that; a 
nicely written love story—a double one as 
it happens—with a well-turned happy 
ending. If it’s a trifle sentimental, what 
boots it? There’s a time for sentiment 
and even for sentimentality, of course. 
Just so you read this book when you are 
in the mood for this kind of thing—and if 
you’re under twenty-five you're likely 
to be in the mood regularly—then you'll 
be sure to enjoy it. 

“Peacock Feathers” by Temple Bailey 
(Penn), is another love story. This 
appeared serially also but we can’t 
remember where. At any rate it’s better 
by a great deal than her previous book, 
“The Dim Lantern.” The story concerns 
the love of an impecunious, talented 
youngster for a girl who loves the flesh- 
pots better than any man—at first. Miss 
Bailey does exceptionally well with Mimi; 
it’s a task—one to try any writer’s ability 
—to draw as self-centered a girl as her 
heroine and at the same time to do it 
without making her wholly unlovable. 
There is a nice line to hew to here and the 
author does it without strain. We shall 
read Miss Bailey’s next book prejudiced 
in her favor. 

For pure entertainment and excellent 
humor, you might try “A Bishop Out of 
Residence,” by Victor L. Whitechurch 
(Dufheld). A bishop, run down from 
overwork, takes over a small country 
parish as an ordinary clergyman under a 
false name, hoping to recover himself 
through rest and quiet. Of course he finds 
everything but rest and his alias gets him 
into difficulties as well. There is a pleas- 
ant love story as a secondary theme, both 
plots are expertly handled and the author 
writes his story excellently. 


Sea Tales 


WO more novels we must include 

before we close the Corner regretfully. 
Both are of the sea, though they are as 
different from each other as it is possible 
to imagine. 

“Wide Waters” by Captain Dingle 
(Brentano’s) is one. Captain Dingle has 
written a good deal of sea stuff. Short 
stories and serials in the popular maga- 
zines have been his forte and this is his 
first book as far as we know—though we 
may be wrong about that. At all events 
here is a sea-writer who can write straight 
sea-adventure to the queen’s taste. There 
are some who like their salt-sea stuff 
furtker salted with philosophical com- 
ment; Joseph Conrad for them, then. 
There are those, also, who will have none 





A SCHOOL 


Should be Selected 
With Care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 

We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schools and campson the Pacific Coast, 
or elsewhere. 

Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place 
your children in the right school. 


The 
Aask Mr. Foster 


School Service 
San Francisco Offices 
HOTEL STEWART—THE WHITE HOUSE 
THE PALACE HOTEL 
And Other Pacific Coast Cities 


NO FEES 
54 Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 








Free Manual 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low 

rices from 1906 to date, dividends, etc, Also gives 
high and low prices New York Cotton, Chicago 
Grain. Send for your FREE copy today. Dept.M-21. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO., 
63-65 Wall Street New York 











RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
, Mod. 196 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages. fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


Z **Used 


While 
Est. : 1879 


You 

Sleep’’ 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, asthma 
and catarrh. 








Send for our testimonial and 


2 
ge descriptive booklet 29C 













Sold by Druggists 








THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
"orl ing-Miles Building, M 1, Canada 
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of the sea unless it be stories of whaling 
or pirates or such. Herman Melville or 
Sabatini or Bere Hutchinson will take 
care of them. But for pure adventurous 
sailing-ship stuff give us Captain Dingle 
every time. Of course you'll have to be 
ready to believe all you’re told—that goes 
without, saying when you listen to a 
mariner’s yarn. And you’re not supposed 
to go looking for impossibilities or unlike- 
lihoods or anything like that. Swallow 
the fact that a stowaway may have money 


master’s ticket to sail aly and you'r ’re in 
for as good a sea tale as you ever clapped 
eyes on. And don’t forget that there’s a 
love story too. We'll defy you to guess 
who wins the girl. And, there’s enough 
fighting to satisfy the greediest fan. We 
like, too, the dedication of the book to one 
of America’s most friendly editors. It 
reads, “To Bob Davis, Pilot of Craft.” 
If we’re not mistaken, it was that same 
Bob Davis who helped another writer of 
great sea stories, John Fleming Wilson, to 
stear a true course. 

The other sea story—which is almost as 
much a land story—1 i 
“Rugged Water” (Appleton). Ve'll 
admit that a Lincoln story isn’t more bee 
half sea yarn with the other half village 
humor, but all of his books are so close to 
the shore that we'll include this one in the 
category of sea-stuff. There is, moreover, 
real sea work done from a life-saving station 
or ina lighthouse. Thereis humor, always, 
in Lincoln’s Cape Cod folk, and sea and 
humor are neatly combined in this, Mr. 
Lincoln’s latest book. And there’s a love 
story, too, with the right kind of ending. 
His many readers will be glad to welcome 
another tale to carry on the tradition 
which Lincoln started with “Cap’n Eri.” 








Forty Years in Newspaperdom 


N his autobiography ‘Forty Years in 

Newspaperdom,” (Brentano’s) Milton 
A. McRae has, in the parlance of the 
newspaper ofhce, “boiled down’”’ into less 
than five hundred pages an intimate 
account of American history in the 
making. A man of tremendous courage 
and force, an optimist by nature, a gentle- 
man as well as a scholar, Mr. McRae gives 
a birds’-eye review of his forty active 
years as a newspaper publisher as only he 
could give it. 

Having been intimately associated with 
Milton McRae during nine or ten of the 
most active of his forty years of pub- 
lishing, the reviewer knows how multi- 
farious were his duties and how manifold 
his accomplishments. Always remember- 
ing the difficulties of getting a start, 
he never turned a deaf ear to appeals 
which were humanitarian, nor was he 
ever too busy to counsel with and advise 
the scores of young men in his employ or, 
as he preferred to put it, who worked 
with him, who had intimate, personal 
problems to solve. 

Forty years of grueling work did not 
ige McRae as the book indicates. The 
vigor of his sentences shows that he is 
still young in spirit and enthusiasm. 

To have hobnobbed with presidents, 
princes and potentates is not the privilege 
of many of us—many letters from 
great world figures are reproduced in the 
book—but it was all in the day’s work 
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Chia’ 
°™ Medilerranea: 


Limited to 400—Less than Half Capacity 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S.“‘SCYTHIA”’ 


Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we 
plan to feature above all other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous successful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 

Carlo, France, England 

The “Scythia’’ is a veritable floating palace, 

with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 

i= # elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- ¢} 

~@ rooms with running water and large ward- & 

() robes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 

Famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 

one sitting for meals.) 

@ Stop-over privilege in Europe without 

extra cost, returning via S. S. ‘‘Aqui- 

tania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria’’ 
or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 


m™ Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- | 
tion on request. Prompt Reservation Advisable. 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
219 South 15th Street - Philadelphia 
582 Market Street - San Francisco 
At Bank of America - Los Angeles 


Est. 1875 Paris London 
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CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write Oakland, Calif. 
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with Mr. McRae, and his discussion of their 
activities indicates unbiased judgment. 
Between the lines the autobiography 
shows the main spring of McRae’s suc- 
cess—enthusiasm plus the capacity for 
hard work. That Mr. McRae should 
have prospered is axiomatic. With his 
prodigious energy, he would have suc- 
ceeded in anything he undertook. That 


his life work took him into the publishing 
business was only an incident. At sixty- 
six, Mr. McRae stands today a shining 
example of what one man can accomplish 
if his energies are properly directed and 
he takes joy in work well done. 

This autobiography is well written and 
should be an inspiration for young men. 


C. H. W 





After the Great Drouth 


(Continued from page 43) 


There is water in abundance in the 
Okanogan river, but it must be pumped 
over 300 feet to reach even the lowest part 
of the irrigated area. Gravity water is 
available from the Methow river to the 
east, but a six-mile tunnel must be driven 
through a mountain range to convey the 
moisture to the thirsting land. ‘There 
seems to be no way out except developing 
the available sources to the limit, cutting 
down consumption by improved tillage 
and, if these measures do not produce ade- 
quate relief, concentrating the water on a 
smaller acreage. But which orchards and 
fields shall lose their water and be con- 
demned to die? How would you feel if the 
result of twenty years’ hard work might be 
taken from you through no fault of yours? 

All of which reinforces the demand for 
less haste and more thorough study of the 
facts in the development of the Far West’s 
natural resources. Optimism is a splendid 
asset; it helps the occupants of a car stuck 
in a mud hole to bear their lot cheerfully, 
but it does not pull the car out. And it 
can never take the place of that foresight 
which would have noticed the mud hole 
and kept the car out of it. 

During the past twenty years the 
West’s greatest gain in irrigated acreage 
was not through the construction of huge 
dams to store flood water. It was small 
individual effort based on the constantly 
improving efficiency of the pump that was 
responsible for the larger part of the area 
reclaimed from the desert. Better pumps 
operated by internal-combustion engines 
or by reasonably priced hydro-electricity 
reduced the cost of lifting water to such 
an extent that immense quantities of the 
moisture stored beneath the ground 
became available for farming. From the 
early maximum depth of fifty feet the 
wells went down to a hundred, two hun- 
dred, some districts producing high- 
priced specialties even to six hundred feet. 
Today there are scores of communities in 
the Far West whose existence depends 
entirely on the continued yield of the 
wells that make crop production possible. 

Also, the West today contains many, 
many ranchers who are facing a slow, 
lingering but inexorable economic death 
because their wells are drying up. Year 
after year the yield is diminishing; year 
after year the wells have to be deepened, 
more powerful pumps have to be installed 
to produce a quantity of water barely 
sufficient to pull the rancher through. 
He drills more wells, adds heavily to his 
investment and his operating expenses 
only to find that these new wells are 
sharing the fate of the original water pro- 
ducer. Unless relief comes, he and 
thousands of others will see their ranches 


dry up and return to the desert before 
their eyes. Unfortunately this condition 
prevails especially in districts so favored 
climatically that orchards and vineyards 
rather than field crops were planted. It 
is bad enough to lose the water with 
which grain, sugar beets, potatoes, corn 
and other annual crops have been raised, 
but the disaster does not compare with 
the pain caused by the loss of a thriving 
orchard through lack of water. 

There are foothill orchard districts in 
California where the orchardists have 
increased the depth of the wells from 100 
feet to 400 feet, hugely augmenting the 
expense without stopping the shrinkage 
of their water supply. Even without the 
drouth these landowners were up against 
a hard problem. When the output of their 
wells declined as the cultivated area 
expanded and the number of wells tap- 
ping the underground water supply grew, 
they caused a survey of the entire water 
situation to be made by the state. This 
is what the engineers found: The water- 
shed of the district in the Sierra Nevada 
produced less water over a term of years than 
the ranchers were using. Thenormal surface 
flow of the streams was used up in its en- 
tirety; only in the wettest years did part of 
the flood water go beyond the boundaries 
of the district to the main river; in normal 
seasons it was absorbed by the ground 
and became part of the underground sup- 
ply. But the farmers, according to this 
survey, were pumping more water out of 
the ground than ran into it. It would be 
only a question of time, given a continu- 
ance of the overdraft, when the liquid 
capital accumulated before the drilling of 
the first well would be exhausted, and 
numerous wells would go dry altogether. 

This particular district has no surplus 
flood water which can be economically 
stored in mountain reservoirs. The chief 
storage of the district is underground, and 
this storage is being depleted rapidly. 
Hundreds of orchards and _ vineyard 
properties representing investments of 
millions will eventually disappear unless 
additional water is supplied. 

Can it be supplied? 

Yes, if the water resources of the state 
are developed on a comprehensive plan 
designed to make available the surplus of 
one district for the needs of those with 
water deficits. 

There is more than enough water in the 
northern half of California, for instance, 
to irrigate every acre worth irrigating. 
With the northern water resources fully 
developed, there will be a surplus that 
can be applied to the needs of the southern 
half if it can be gotten there. The trans- 
portation of this northern surplus water 
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Three splendid hotels, pictured below, 
offer the Hawaiian traveler complete 
range in choice. 


The Moana, at the beach; the Seaside 
also at the beach but operated on the 
cottage plan; the Alexander Young in 
the city of Honolulu proper. 








MOANA HOTEL 
(The - world-renowned tourist 
resort on Waikiki Beach 
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SEASIDE HOTEL - 


On the cottage plan, in a grove 
of stately palms—nearl,) 10 acres 
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| ALEXANDER YOUNG 
Central HOTEL  Palatial 


Absolutely Fireproof 

















For reservations write or wire 


Territorial Hotel 
Company 


Operating 
THE ALEXANDER YOUNG 
MOANA and SEASIDE 
HOTELS 


Honolulu o- 
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to the more southern deficiency districts 
is possible by means of a high-line canal, 
but such a project takes careful planning 
years in advance, careful financing and a 
state water policy based on universal 
knowledge of the fact that the efficient 
use of every drop of water is the founda- 
tion of the Golden State’s prosperity. At 
present no such knowledge exists. Com- 
prehensive plans are being made for 
statewide water development, but before 
their execution can get under way, many 
ranchers will suffer because unguided, 
unplanned irrigation brought about lop- 
sided development. 

Many other districts throughout the 
Far West are beginning to feel the short- 
age of underground water. As the pump 
continues to reclaim other areas from the 
desert, the situation will grow worse 
wherever the water needs of fertile land 
exceed the inflow of moisture into the 
subterranean storage reservoirs. It is 
self-evident that there can not continue 
indefinitely an overdraft. Right now 


after a long drouth and while agriculture | 


is still depressed, measures should be 
taken to ascertain as closely as possible 


the limits of the underground supply and | 
to place restrictions on new pumping | 
projects except where the existence of an | 


ample water supply can be demonstrated. 
The rainfall in the arid West is notori- 
ously fickle. 


Diego. After the dam’s completion there 
were no heavy winter rains for years. The 
reservoir remained dry for so long that 
trees thirty feet high grew up in its bot- 
tom. Finally it began to pour so heavily 
that the reservoir filled up and the water 
roared over the top of the dam in four 


months. These long dry spells must be | 
taken into consideration. In the past the | 


“optimism” of the promoters discounted 
them, minimized their effect. After 
last year’s drouth, after the painful 
experience of other dry years in the recent 
past the estimates of the acreage a given 
stream plus storage will safely irrigate, 
should be held down. If experience 
demonstrates that there is more water 
than is needed, additional acreage can 
always be taken into the project. But 
the elimination of acreage which once has 
had water is a process so painful to the 
innocent victims that those responsible 
for the blunder should be sent to jail at 
hard labor. 

Has the lesson of the drouth been 
drastic enough to make irrigation pro- 
moters cautious and conservative! 
doubt it. Right now the Verde river in 
Arizona is to be developed by a series of 
reservoirs. The promoters intend to 
spread the stored flood water over more 
than 100,000 desert acres. Perhaps that 
area is conservative. I don’t know. But 
I’m willing to bet ten good American 
dollars against the other fellow’s share of 
our Jugo-Slav war debt collections that 
there will be a water shortage on that 
project as soon as all the hundred thou- 
sand acres begin to call for water. 

Considering the low prices of nearly 
all agricultural products, there is no need 
to hurry irrigation development along. 
Let’s examine what we have, correct past 
errors, plan carefully and look into the 
future before we start new projects. 


A few decades ago, for | 
instance, the pioneer irrigators of Cali- | 
fornia built a dam in the hills east of San | 








this WINTER 


Honolulu—look ! This jade bay foaming on the 
reef. Those lilac peaks. The red roofs glinting in 
the sun. A palm-fringed point. . . . This dock, 
fluttering with leis, shrilling with ‘‘alohas’’—where 
are the inquisitive customs sleuths ? Why, this is 
America, don’t you know? . . . Taxi? They’re 
whirled away to a hotel, to a first taste of papaya, 
and a pot of Kona coffee. 


Then there’s surf boarding — motoring — golf — 
quaint shops to explore. Kauai’s Waimea Canyon 
with the time-dyed walls; Hawaii National Park, 
with Haleakala’s vast crater where the Brocken 
specter has been known to show, and Kilauea’s 
live volcanic maw. 

One can see these things and get back to the Pa- 
cific Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as $300 to 
$400. Steamer service 5 to 8 days direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver or Vic- 
toria, B.C. But you’ll want tolinger. You'll find 
it doesn’t cost a lot to stay. Everything is made 
easy, from the buying of a through ticket from your 
nearest travel agent, to the trips Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau helps you plan. 

For full information on that Hawaiian trip, in- 
cluding brochure printed in colors with pictures— 








215 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
34 FORT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
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NEW SUNSET LIMITED 
In daily operation 


— between San Francisco 
Los Angeles, San Diego and New Orleans 


A brand-new, all-steel train—first-class 


a oon er throughout—no extra fare. 


SUNSET 
Route 


Smooth, rock-ballasted 
road-bed via the famous 
Coast Lineto Los Angeles 
thence on through the 
Scenic and Romantic 
Southwest. The won- 
drous Apache Trail side- 
trip in Arizona 


Enjoy these features of this newest and finest 
transcontinental service. 


New oil-burning engines eliminate objectionable smoke 
and cinders; immense power applied without jerk or jar. 


New standard Pullman cars—easy-riding, with vibra- 
tion reduced toa minimum. Cheerful, efficient porters. 


New Southern Pacific diners—tasty meals at conve- 
nient hours, with courteous, intelligent service. 


New club cars—with shower bath for men; barber 


and valet. 


New observation cars, with retiring room and shower 
bath for women. Ladies’ maid. 


Connects at New Orleans with Southern Pacific palatial steamers for New York 
and with trains for North and East. 


Make reservations now to take advantage of this new travel opportunity. 
Communicate with 


Southern Pacific 


J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Tackling a Tough Job 


Q. For several years I have been an 
interested reader of SuNsET, and I never 
fail to read the Service Bureau page. 

I would like to inquire as to the prices of 
desirable lands in Nevada and Oregon 
suitable to cattle raising. Can you give 
me any idea what it would cost, per head, 
to feed a herd of cattle through the 
winter? That is with the understanding 
that I should have to buy all the feed, 
not being able to raise any. Also, I would 
like to know what chances I would have 
to lease land from the Government. 

Any information you can give me on 
this subject will be greatly appreciated. 
—E. A. E., BERKELEY, CAL. 


A. We hope you are not laboring under 
the idea that under present conditions you 
can run cattle on Government land with- 
out having a home ranch on which at 
least part of the necessary winter feed is 
being produced. If you harbor such an 
idea, we would advise against the venture 
as the public range is overgrazed as it is, 
feed is poor and naturally the cattle will 
be in poor condition, bring low prices and 
sustain heavy losses in severe winters. 
On the public range the Government 
charges no fee whatsoever and its use is 
wholly unrestricted with the result that 
this public land is chronically over- 
crowded and its carrying capacity is con- 
stantly diminishing. 

The Forest Service charges certain fees 
per head for summer pasture in the 
National Forests, the fee varying with 
local conditions. However, only resident 
stock men having established ranches are 
permitted to graze their animals in the 
National Forests. 

For irrigated land for raising winter 
feed in the cattle country of Nevada and 
Oregon yeu will have to pay from a mint- 
mum of $109 an acre up. Unwatered 
range land is worth from $5 an acre up 
though it is probably possible to pick up a 
good many grazing homesteads for less 
than this minimum amount as many of 
these homesteaders have utterly failed in 
their efforts and are anxious to get out 
at any price. 

For the technical information as to the 
cost of feeding cattle through the winter, 
we would suggest you get in touch with 
the animal husbandry experts of the 
University of Nevada, at Reno, and the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


The Cut-over Land Question Again 


Q. I would like some information about 
Sonoma county, California. I have read 


there was cut-over land somewhere in that 
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county for sale at a low price per acre. [| 
judge it must be in the coast section and 
back quite a distance from the railroad. 
Can you tell me if there is cheap land in 
that county? And if it is so, what is it 
like and what is it good for? Is it of any 
account in its present condition for 
grazing cattle and sheep? If it is too 
brushy now for cattle or sheep how would 
it do for Angora goats? About how much 
can it be bought for per acre? What is 
the climate? Is it true that a bridge is to 
be built across San Francisco Bay? What 
are transportation facilities now?—S. B. 
C., St. GEoRGE, GEORGIA. 


A. You are probably referring to the 
land-clearing enterprise of Mr. Stillman 
Batchellor, Venado, California, described 
in these columns two years ago. This 
wooded, mountainous and hill land is 
located about thirteen miles east of 
Healdsburg, California, in Sonoma county. 
Healdsburg is served by a railroad and 
the paved state highway. 

The land is covered with brush, oak, 
pine and redwood, but the timber is not in 
commercial quantities except for cord- 
wood and in the case of redwood for grape 
stakes and ties. Its price runs from $25 
to $40 an acre uncleared. After clearing, 
which is expensive, though part of the 
cost can be paid out of the sale of cord- 
wood, it will produce excellent prunes, 
apples, small fruits, etc. Primarily it is a 
fruit rather than a stock country, though 
goats should do well and prove valuable 
aids in clearing the land. The climate is 
mild, with rainy winters and fairly warm 
summers. 

There is at present no likelihood of a 
bridge being built across San Francisco 
Bay proper. 





Do You Want to Sell? 


Q. I am interested in locating a farm 
home for intensive cultivation with two 
horses, two cows, 200 chickens, with 
ground suited to general garden and fruit 
purposes; a climate mild all the year, 
within walking distance of good high 
school. Would prefer 20 to 40 acres with 
six-room house and barn. 

Can you advise me as to price, location, 
_ best terms?—E. C. C., Oak Park, 
EL. 


_A. Letters addressed to E. C. C, 
SUNSET MaGaziINE Service Bureau, San 








Francisco, and containing descriptions of 
property answering the inquirer’s require- 
ments will be forwarded to our corre- 
spondent. 


There Aint No Such Animal 


Q. Have you any booklets on home- 
steading in the West? Where can I get 
reliable information about homestead 
land?—M. K., OaKLanp, CAL. 


A. So far as we know there is no pam- 
phlet on homesteading in California or 
any other Western state. In fact, the 
lack of authentic information concerning 
the public domain is astonishing. The 
Land Office has only the most general 
data, without detailed facts concerning 
any particular quarter or half-section. 
However, it is well known that there is no 
desirable homestead land left anywhere 



















































Orange Kingdom 
Visi Eine 
famous Mission Inn at Riverside 
beautiful Smiley Heights. Redlands 
and other points of interest 
Guide 
Write for 
go} (ol us) 


Special Car Lecturer 






from Main St. 
Station 


Pacific Electric Railway 


O.A.Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles 












a Bank of Italy 
Savings 
Account 


— the Gift that promotes Thriit 
86 Banking Offices in 58 California Cities 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~ Commercial ~Trust 
Capital and Surplus *22,500,000 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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With SUNSET 





pet S fashionable this year—more than it has 
ever been before. There is something individual, 
personal about the gift of a book. The friend to whom 





Title Recent Popular Fiction for | year 
The Banner of the Bull by Rafael Sabatini........................205. $3.25 you give it, knows that you have considered his or her 
TaD nein MINI, il BENIN ESIEEUI 55 5) 0-05 0-0 9. 0 0'0 0.6010 40 6 O05 6.0015 :5:5'0 6 0:5. 0' 32> taste; that you have selected your gift with care; that 
ee ee eee ry ee rere eee 3.25 
Mistress Wilding, by Rafael Sabatini «<0. 00.0000... 3.25 there is something of yourself that goes with it. 
ee aa re ee . os 
Ironheart by William McCleod Raine......... bee cats 3°05 And when it comes to gifts for children, nothing 
Tie Pee TOR Bey EOAVE TRAGOOR 0... oo ccc ccc sees er ssesescess 3.25 b b k. Ch ] d if ill b 
Brood of the Witch Queen by Sax Rohmer....00 0000.0. | 3.25 eats a boo oose wisely and your gift will be 
e Sands of Oro by Beatrice Grimshaw............ . Bone — 
Rustlers’ Valley by Clarence Mulf. oe “i prea ome. + Bee the best of all—if it’s a book. 
The Enchant April by‘ “Elizabeth” «pe eae . 3:25 SUNSET has prepared for its readers a special list of good 
oa al Gold Ca male i : Le 3 30 books, caine and “classic,” which oie be obtained at uate- 
Old New York by Edith Wharton....................cccce cece ceeeeee 6.00 worthy saving in price in combination with SUNSET Magazine. 
The Glimpses of the Moon by Edith Wharton......................-5- 3.50 
Corduroy by Ruth Comfort Mitchell Sapte 3°50 You can send the book you select and the SUNSET sub- 
wild Oranges by Joseph Hergesheimer NN ere ogee . 3.00 scription to different addresses, too. One or both may be sent 
Tol'able David (PI aiead ee Hergesheimer. : 320 secs gifts; we'll take care of that here. ‘ Or, either the book or the 
Green Mansions by WH. Hudson ESO OS . 395 subscription, or both may be sent direct to you. 
ne o i t ON tI ee ee Soe SPE Ae « 3. : : : - . 
reyes 4 a ee eee ' 3°28 Look over the list on this page. There is new fiction, classic 
The Wildest by | Hush Wiley PNM he 5 . 3.25 fiction, verse and a miscellaneous choice. And—don’t forget 
They, x sy Rog Edmond ea ta aaa a tia : eo the juvenile group. Then note the saving you can make by 
Le — on ty a Pose ; Ske Bie . Bee utilizing one of these offers. 
‘ombom Re cide oo giao niv.s ve SSib:s VA Gd ghee . Bone 
DERN Wills... ............ccc cece ececececceeeee 3°25 Then use the coupon below. 
Fiction Classics With SUNSET 
Monsieur Beaucaire by Booth Tarkington.....................0000000 $3.25 Title Verse for I year 
The Blazed Trail by Stewart Edward White....... PR, Ch Rte el 3.25 Sun and Saddle Leather by Badger Clark. ...........0. 000.0 ccc eeeeeee $3.50 
Gold by i ce eucwceveweecame seuss 3.25 selected Fasme by Gearge Sterling... 5.6 cc cc ccc esc cccccnccccscceeve 5.25 
The Gray Dawn by Stewart Edward White. . ne aiuto ie atoNe oes 3.25 The Enchanted Mesa by Glenn Ward Dresbach.................00-0005 3.00 
The Rose Dawn by Stewart Edward White.......................2..... 3.25 For Eager Lovers by Genevieve Taggard..............00.00000cccceeee Y EY be 
ae works of Joseph Conrad, in the Concord Edition) o60 The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems by Edwin Markham........... 3.00 
Rieweriol the Narcissus... . 5.2.6.0 sscccscoccececvsccccsncesscuces DeDO , : 
ee ra sedi Galois ss Wave, n is 19 Snavirne 4 Gia 9.0:9 Sig: b wie ROR CE 3.50 Juvenile Classics 
NIN Wn ci ciandeg Sslgcu ch Sree © sto . 3.50 The Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens....................000ceceeee $3.25 
NI EE Ie ee 3.50 Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stevenson...................00000e008 S25 
(And any others now published in the same edition.) YS EEE eee 3.25 
Master Skylark by John Bennett................. 02: c eee e eect e eens 3.25 Little Lame Prarie War arial PA. PMIGENE. 6... 660-0 enc ccc acec bane cdesiaces 2.75 
The Call of the Wild by Jack London (Special gift edition, illustrated with The Magic Forest by Stewart Edward White.....................0005: 2.95 
ED oc cc ow cick scab eeua a s0NGes ie oewe bee s6s ores 3.25 The Boy Scout’s Own Book by Franklin K. Mathiews.................. 3.25 
CLIP THIS COUPON 
poccoccccncnnnnee fe | Miscellaneous 
Cee TINIEMODN a ipa citapc cats cia cies os 6 aedise keine $3.25 
i SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC., D 1 2 reaper prin by Portfolio by Alice Day Pratt................. 3.25 
ales of the Timers by Frederick R. —— eee nae 3.25 
| 460 Fourth Street, | Outwitting Our Nerves by Dr. a... 3.50 
| San Francisco, Calif. | The Little Garden by Mrs. Francis _* BEAEA TES GR ieterv ace a ocala eater 3.25 
\ l ee in = a by by Mrs. Francis King............. 3.25 
lore Roosevelt by Lord Charnwood.................++-- 3.50 
| I enclose $- - Send me SUNSET for ---------- year(s) Pees Coolidge: A Contemporary Estimate by Edward Elwell 
Os OLS a eee ny aa arene 3.00 
| a | nmameof joe postpaid | The Care and Feeding of Children by L. Emmett Holt, M.D... 3.00 
| book selected { = es in a New Era by Dr. James J. Walsh................. 3.00 
(NOTE:—Add $2.00 to any offer to receive SUNSET for TWO years.) a a eT IN FEES RAISINS i, 
| NAME | 
| ~~ | SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC.. 
tea a oa Oy ue i a! | 
| 460 Fourth Street 
LL ee ene TTA Oe eee See erences | 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Be forget that the exquisite appearance 


of Holeproof Hosiery—the lovely new 
colors, the lustrous fabric, the style—is but one 
part of its superiority. For in Holeproof, as in 
no other hosiery, there is quality to match 
beauty! Amazing ability to wear, to withstand 
laundering. Luxury that is economy. 


Why? Because we use only highest quality 
materials. Because we have had more than a 


LOSICTY 


half century’s experience in knitting fine 
hosiery. 


The very newest shades and colors are being 
shown now at all good stores: Peach, Rose 
Beige, Airedale, Orchid, Sunburn, Silver—and 
many others. Silk, silk-faced and lusterized lisle. 
Styles also for men and children. Holeproof is 
sold only through retail stores. If not available 
locally, write for booklet and prices. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


© H. H. Co.! 














An enclosed shower bath, lighted, venti- 
lated, free from clinging curtains, yet 
entirely splash-proof, has long been the 
ideal of discriminating home makers. 
Costly built-inconstruction seldomresults 
in the perfect comfort desired. 


The Crane Crysta/ shower satisfies the 
most exacting standards of beauty, luxu- 
ry and convenience. Plate glass encloses 
three sides. Four horizontal sprays sup- 
plement the overhead needle spray. In 


combination with the Tarnia bath, no 
more space is required than for an ordi- 
nary tub. They can be installed in the 
most interesting of all settings, in the 
open, away from walls and corners. In- 
expensive plaster or tiles may replace 
the black marble hereencasing the Tarnia. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials, 
sold by contractors everywhere, include 


fixtures within reach of all. Write us 
for “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Crane long turn elbow with cleanout 





























